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Akt.  1. — Cataloffus  codicum  MSS.  orientaVuim  qui  in  Masco  Bri- 
tannico  asscrvanfar.  Bars  codices  Sjriacos  et  Carshanicos 
amplcctcns.  [Catalogue  of  Oriental  ^laniiseripts,  which  an* 
preserved  in  tlie  British  Museum.  Part  I.  incliuling  Codices 
ill  Syriac  and  Carshun.]  .7.  Forshall,  Londini.  ISdS. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Mascam.  1811^  &c. 

8.  Be  la  renaissance  dcs  Etudes  Si/riaqites.  Par  7\‘lix  Neve. 
[On  the  Hevival  of  Syriac  Studies.  By  ^I.  Felix  Neve.] 
Paris.  1857. 


The  suhjcct  of  the  Syriac  language  and  literature  is  one  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  of  growing  interest.  The  language, 
with  slight  moditications,  probably  asserts  an  antiipiity  which 
carries  us  to  the  plain  of  Shinar.  It  was,  very  likely,  the  native 
speech  of  Abraham,  who  came  from  ^lesopotamia.  l^ut  certainly 
we  find  traces  of  it  in  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  (jrene.sis,  where 
we  read  that  a  heap  of  stones,  which  Jacob  called  Gnlced,  was 
by  Laban,  the  Syrian,  designated  Jcf/ar-sahaduthd.  Now' both 
names  have  one  signification,  ‘  the  heap  of  witnes.s,"  only,  one  is 
Hebrew',  and  the  other  Aramaic.  This  Aramaic,  as  the  Ifebrew's 
terniTd  it,  or  the  language  of  Aram,  became  divided  into  tw’o 
great  branches,  called  the  eastern  and  the  western ;  and  these 
again  were  varied  by  dialectic  differences.  The  eastern  (or 
southern)  division  is  generally  know  n  as  the  Chaldaic  ;  while  the 
western  (or  northern)  is  commonly  called  the  Syriac.  When  this 
distinction  originated  is  by  no  means  certain.  There  is  very 
much  in  the  tw’o  languages  which  is  similar,  and  they  both,  in 
many  things,  reseiidjle  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Kthiopie,  and  other 
X.S. — VOL.  X.  B 
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ton^Mics  oi  the  Siime  stock.  From  a  remote  ])erio(l,  the  Chahlee 
ami  the  Syriac  have  em]»loye(l  alphalu'tieal  characters,  which 
arc  much  more  alike  in  their  names  than  in  their  forms. 

^J'lie  Syriac  laie^uai^e  a])])ears  to  have  heen  speken  over  a  vast 
rxt(‘nt  of  count rv,  fnnu  Palestine  in  the  south,  to  Asia  Minor 
aiul  Arim*nia  in  the  north  ;  aial  from  tlie  ^lecliterranean  Sea  in 
the  wost,  to  tlu‘  rivtT  'l  iuris  in  the  east.  Jt  Mas  the  speech,  not 
of  a  harharous,  but  of  a  civilized  people,  a  people  mIio  entered 
lieartily  into  the  pursuits  of  scaence  and  literature,  and  Mdiohave 
left  a  "multitude  of  written  Morks,  both  in  translations  and 
original  comj)ositions.  Amonc^  the  lormer,  the  chief  ])lace  is 
due  to  a  version  (»f  the  Scriptures,  of  M’hich  the  Old  Testament 
Mas  probablv  the  second  evt*r  made,  and  the  NeM'  lestament 
M’as  tlie  first.  'J'lds  ventTable  translation  dates  certainly  from 
the  earliest  ai^es  of  the  Christian  Church.  Its  im]H)rtance  aial 
that  oi'  the  lanoua^e  in  M'hich  it  a]>pears,  to  critical  students  of 
the  P>ible,  is  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  very  great.  In  this 
judgment  Me  fully  concur. 

pM  sides  the  ‘  Peshito,' as  this  translation  is  called,  there  are 
others  of  the  M’hole,  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  M’liich  have  a 
])eculiar  value,  but  belong  to  more  recent  ptaiods.  Some  of 
tlu's^'  are  to  l)t^  found  among  the  ^ISS.  in  the  Pritish  Museum. 

As  it  ri‘spects  the  other  Muitten  remains  of  this  language,  they 
nearly  all  j>t‘rtain  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature,  and 
all  belong  to  the  Christian  ))eriod.  Of  Christian  authors,  some, 
Mhos<^  M’orks  Mere  translated  into  Syriac,  lived  in  the  first 
CiMitury,  aiul  original  com])ositions  are  to  be  found  M’hich  date 
back  the  .second.  A'o  doubt  can  exist  of  the  value  of  these 
relics  of  a  bygone  day.  Hoffmann,  the  author  of  the  best 
Svriac  Orammar,  savs  boldlv  that  if  von  Mould  draM"  from 
original  .sources  the  history  of  Asiatic  kingdoms  and  of  the 
Oriental  (’hurch  for  many  ages,  you  must  look  to  the  Syrian 
littTature  ;  and  that  the  M’isdom  of  the  East  in  the  middle  ages 
ami  back  almost  to  the  time  of  Christ  is  treasured  here,  i'he 


historian  ami  the  theologian  cannot  too  highly  value  this 
literature,  'fake,  too,  the  declaration  of  i)r.  AViseman,  himself 
at  one  time  a  diligent  .student  of  Syriac.  He  .says  ‘that  this 
literatun'  is  of  the  greatt^st  use  to  the  C'hurch.  Tiaie,  there  are  no 
olegantJy  written  ])oems  and  fables,  as  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
but  in  .sacred  .subjects  ami  liistorical  documents  the  Svrians 


searct'ly  have  a  .superim'.’  Jn  .support  of  this  opinion  he  adduce.s 
the  authority  of  Kichoru.  AVe  should  remem])er  that  whem 
these  .sentiments  Mere  uttered,  the  Pritish  Mu.seuin  had  not 
received  those  large  acc(‘.^sions  from  this  (piarter,  by  M’hich  it  is 
now  .so  distingui.shed.  After  a  part  of  them  came  to  hand,  a 
writer  in  the  ‘Quarterly  Review’  (most  likely  Mr.  Cureton) 
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obsorvod:  ‘  It  is,  above  all,  to  the  Syriac  or  ^Vramaic  that  we 
may  look  for  the  remains  of  works  lost  in  the  orij^nal  Greek. 
This  language  which,  with  slight  variations,  prevailed  from  the 
^lediterranean  to  the  Knphratos,  and  from  the  contines  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt  to  Armenia,  not  only  possesses  a  ]K‘Ciiliar 
interest  for  ns  as  binng  that  used  by  our  Saviour  ami  his  disciples, 
but  also  as  being  the  vernacular  tongue  of  many  writers  who 
hold  a  high  rank  in  Grecian  literature;  whose  works,  therefore,  can 
liardly  be  entirely  free  from  some  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  of 
their  native  land.  The  New  Testament  is,  as  we  may  naturally 
expect,  full  of  Aramaisms,  and  one  of  the  Evangelists  is  believed, 
not  without  good  grounds,  to  have  written  his  Gospel  in  that 
tongue.’*  Such  testimonies  we  could  greatly  midtiply,  but  forbear, 
in  the  liope  tluit  wliat  has  been  advanced,  will  have  its  weight 
witli  those  who  have  not  yet  directed  attention  to  the  subject. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  some,  to  know,  that  while  tlie  remains 
of  Syriac  writers  range  over  so  many  centuries,  the  language 
itself  is  still  ‘  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  language  of  the  large 
sect  of  Maronites.’t  Somewhat  varied,  it  is  in  use  among  the 
Nestorian  Christians,  who  are  at  this  day  to  be  found  in  the 
province  of  Orooiniah,  in  the  north  of  Persia,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  regioiLS  of  Koordistan,  as  we  learn  from  the 
American  missionaries. 

The  introduction  of  this  language  and  its  literature  into 
modern  Europe  was  by  the  Maroiiite  Christians,  themselves 
Syrians  born.  Theseus  Ambrosiiis  took  the  lead  among  those 
Europeans  who  learned  the  language  ;  his  teachers  were  three 
Syrians,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  about  1514*. 
These  were  followed  by  others,  and,  in  1555,  there  was  published 
at  Vienna  the  first  Syriac  book  ever  printed.  It  was  the  New 
Testament.  From  that  time  the  study  of  the  language  has 
boon  more  or  less  cultivated  in  the  West,  and  Syriac  manuscripts 
have  been  accumulating  in  great  public  libraries.  At  the  jjresent 
day  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  such  MSS.  are  to  be  found  in 
these  depositories  ;  but  they  are  very  numerous.  Among  the 
richest  is  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  from  Rome  have 
proceeded  most  of  the  great  works  which  have  been  published 
in  this  department  of  literature.  Doubtless,  many  valuable 
treasures  still  remain  in  the  East,  but  England  and  the  British 
^luseum  can  boast  the  noblest  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the 
world.  To  the  MSS.  in  our. national  Museum  w’e  liave  now  to 
call  especial  attention. 

Until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Rich  (in  1821),  there  was  scarcely 


^  Quarterly  Review,  No.  15^1.  isi'S. 

i'  Eli  iSinitl),  in  the  Aiucricaii  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  Jan.  18j3. 
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anything  of  iinportanco  in  Syriac  contained  ainong  the  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Hritisli  Museum,  although  the  l^odleian  Ijibiar\  had 
lung  posse  ss  ed  some  of  great  value.  The  gentleman  just  named, 
who  was  the  Kast  India  CAunpany  s  resident  at  I'lagdad  tor  some 
years,  fornie<l  a  very  valuable  collection  ot  Oriental  manuscripts, 
coins,  and  anti(|uities.  d'his  wits  ottered  to  the  nation;  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  examine  it,  and  the  evidence  ot  eminent 
scholars  was  taken  as  to  its  character  and  worth  ;  among  them 
was  the  late  Dr.  Lee.  Their  report  w\as ])rinted  in  and  the 

Jxich  collection  was  purchased  by  Parliament  for  the  British 
Museum.  Among  the  MSS.  there  are  about  sixty  volumes  in 
Syriac,  some  of  which  are  of  great  rarity  and  price.  As  may 
be  expected,  tliey  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  There  are 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  various  other 
works,  as  well  translations  into  the  Syriac,  as  those  wdiich  were 
originally  written  in  that  language.  The  expenditure  of  time, 
labour,  and  money  in  collecting  this  body  of  MSS.  was  very 
great.  In  the  Kast,  books  always  have  been  dear  and  scarce  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  but  es])ccially  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the 
slowness  of  ]m)duction.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  this  in 
the  manuscripts  under  notice,  of  which  the  following  may  s(*rve 
as  an  example.  In  a  small,  thick  volume,  containing  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  the  Nicene  Dreed,  and  the  old  hymn,  ascribed  to 
Athamisius,  ‘(Jloria  in  excelsis,’  there  is  an  inscription  by  a 
former  possessor,  who  informs  us  that  he  ‘  acipiired  this  book  by 
much  diligence,  great  energy,  and  divine  earnestness;’  and  that 
*  tor  the  extraordinary  desire  he  had  of  holy  books  he  journeyed 
to  Kgy|>t,  and  brought  it  thence  for  reading,  study,  and  medita¬ 
tion.’  The  volume  thus  inscribed  was  written  in  the  year  1204. 
Ilow’  thankful  we  should  be  that  we  have  not  to  travel  to  Kgypt 
lor  a  copy  ot  the  Psixlms,  but  that  w'e  can  obtain  the  whole  Bible 
at  home  for  ten-ptaice  ! 

Ihe  Rich  collection  of  MSS.  has  been  fully  described  and 
catalogued  by  Mr.  Forshall  in  a  volume  of  considerable  interest 
and  value.  In  this  labour  he  w’as  assisted  by  Frederick  Rosen, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two.  By  the  accpiisition  of  these  manuscripts  the  British 
Museum  at  once  became  eminent  among  the  repositories  of 
Syrian  literature.  l>utit  is  since  that  period  that  those  additions 
h.ue  bt*en  iiiad<?  which  are  its  peculiar  pride.  These  latter  con¬ 
sist  ot  three  portions,  ot  which  the  two  former  were  obtained 
through  Dr.  Tattam,  and  the  last  by  M.  Pacho,  in  1817. 
1  ogothei  they  lorm  a  matchlcs.s  and  priceless  collection.  The 
nu.re  nn'cntly  received  manuscri])ts  were  all  derived  from  the 
.same  source— a  monastery  in  the  Xitrian  Desert  in  Egypt. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  place  from 
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caiiio  to  a  stream  wliich  lie  must  cross,  and  jirayed  that  it  might 

without  the  necessity  lor  taking  oti  his  clothes  j  so  an  angel 
came  anti  ctnivevctl  him  across !  Jt  may  enable  ns  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  iiifimmce  of  Ammons  e.xample,  to  remark  tliat 
So7.omen  tells  us  he  had  no  fewer  than  oOOO  disciples.  His  lite 
was  often  written,  and  is  Iretjuently  to  be  met  with  among  the 
JSvriac  MSS.  In  eoniiexioii  with  the  ^itrian  monasteiies,  tlieic 
are  manv  well-known  names,  as  Antony,  the  two  J\Iacani,  &c. 
Macarius,  the  ehler,  spent  sixty  years  in  the  Desert.  His  l)io- 
gra]»hv  and  writings  also  occur  among  the  Syriac  manuscripts. 
Oiii-  of  the  monasteries  was  called  after  his  name,  as  well  as  the 
De.sert  itself.  He  died  about  A.T).  ‘IIH,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
The  1  )ecian  ])ersecution  drove  many  into  these  solitudes.  Kutinus, 
when  he  visited  the  ]>lace  in  o72,  found  as  many  as  fifty  cloisters, 
besi<h‘s  cells  ;  of  these,  the  former  Ix'longed  to  the  gregarious, 
and  the  latter  to  the  solitary  monks.  In‘38S,  Palladius  found  there 
oOOO  monks,  and  2000  more  nearer  Alexandria.  A  few  years 
prior  to  this,  no  fewer  than  5000  were  levied  as  soldiers.  Palla¬ 
dius,  as  well  as  the  Evagrius  before  mentioned,  wrote  accounts  of 
these  monks,  which  are  to  be  mot  with  among  the  Svriac  MSS. 
]*aul,  one  of  the  fathers  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  had 
500  disciples.  This  celelirity  did  no  work,  and  only  took  enough 
food  to  su.stain  life.  He  daily  offered  JlOO  prayers,  which  he 
counted  by  means  of  300  ]>ebbles,  of  which  he  moved  one  at 
every  prayer.  The  monasteries  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  John  Cassian  may  be  named  as  at  that  time  eminent 
for  his  miracles  and  his  ])iety.  There  are  many  facts  recorded  to 
show  that  these  monks  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  persons,  some 
could  not  read,  while  others  were  distinguished  for  their  learning 
and  tlicir  love  of  letters,  as  Theonas,  Mark,  Stephen,  and 
Ammonius. 

To  show  from  what  motives  books  were  sometimes  wiitten  by 
these  men,  take  the  following.  There  is  in  the  Nitrian  col- 
iectiim  a  volume  containing  canons  ol  early  councils.  The  writer 
tells  us,  that  in  fultilment  of  a  vow  to  spend  eight  years  in 
}>onance,  he  resolved  to  employ  the  time  upon  this  book.  He 
retired  to  the  Desert,  and  in  the  year  491  began  his  work,  which 
he  tinislied  in  the  year  501,  he  was  therefore  ten  years  engaged 
u]>on  this  volume,  which  is  one  of  much  value.  Some  of  the 
volumes  in  the  ^luseum  were  the  gift  of  private  individuals  for 
the  good  t>f  their  souls.  They  were  brought  from  all  fpiarters, 
froin  Syria  and  J'alestine,  and  even  from  Mesopotamia. 

lo  retuni  to  the  liistory.  The  Nitrian  monasteries  in  later 
ages  continued  still  famous,  and  were  alternately  favourc*d  and 
jH*rsei‘uttxl  hy  the  Mohammedans.  In  932,  Moses  of  Tecrit 
made  a  journey  to  Bagdad,  whence  he  brought  no  fewer  than 
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two  liiiiidroil  aud  fifty  volumes,  which  were  added  to  the  library 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  of  which  he  was  tlie  abbot. 
3Iany  ol’  these  are  now  in  our  Museum.  A  century  later,  men¬ 


tion  is  inaile  of  the  library  of  the  convent  of  Macarius.  We  have 


an  account  of  the  luonasteries  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the 


cok*brat('d  ^lacrizi.  In  his  tinie  there  were  seven  rtmuiining. 
in  the  lifteenth  century  the  number  was  nxluced  to  live.  Gas¬ 
sendi  tells  us  of  a  Capuchin  monk  who  sj)ent  seven  years  in  the 
Desert,  for  the  ])urpus(j  of  studying  Griental  languages,  and  saw 
eight  tliousand  MSS.  of  great  antiquity. 

lvol)ert  Jiiintington  was  the  first  Kngiishman  who  aj)pears  to 
have  visited  the  jdacc*  about  KiST.  lie  >vas  an  indefatigable 
hunter  after  old  books,  as  we  learn  from  liis  life  and  letters 


])uhlished  in  1704*.  In  particuhu*  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
the  Syrian  version  of  the  Kpistles  of  Ignatius,  w  hich  aiv  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  have  been  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Curetom 
The  fine  collection  of  MSS.  made  by  Huntington  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  His  notices  of  the  ]S"itrian  monas¬ 
teries  we  reluctantly  omit.  Next  in  order  was  (Jabriel  Heva, 
Abljot  of  St.  Maura,  in  Mount  Lebanon.  He  took  to  Home  an 


account  of  the  MSS.  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Nitrian  monas¬ 


teries.  The  interest  of  the  j)ope  w  as  aw  akened  by  his  statements, 
an<l  Elias  Assemanni,  a  Syrian  born,  then  at  Rome,  Vas  com¬ 
missioned  to  visit  the  convents  and  secure  as  many  MSS.  as  he 
could.  He  succeeded  wdth  difficulty  in  obtaining  about  forty, 
some  of  which  he  lost  in  the  Nile,  but  brought  to  Rome  thirty- 
four,  w  hich  reached  their  destination  at  Christina.s,  1707.  In 
1 71 5,  J.  S.  Assemanni,  cousin  of  the  last-named,  went  on  a  similar 
errand  in  conqjauy  w  ith  Claude  Sicard,  but  without  success.  In 
17d0,  le  Sieur  Granger  visited  the  monasteries,  but  was  not 
allowed  so  much  as  to  see  the  MSS.  In  1702,  W.  G.  Browuie, 
an  Englishman,  was  there ;  he  saw'  some  of  the  books,  and  w^as 
told  there  were  about  eight  Imndred  of  them,  but  the  monkB 
would  neither  sell  nor  show'  him  them.  In  170.0,  the  French 
General  Andreossy  brought  away  some  of  the  MSS.  In  1828, 
Lord  Bnidhoe  w  ent  thither  ;  he  obtained  a  feW'  of  the  MSS.,  and 
saw  the  rest.  In  1837,  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  jun.,  w'as  liere, 
aud  secured  a  number  of  valuable  books.  In  1838,  Dr.  Tattam 
and  ^liss  Platt  vi.sited  the  convents,  and  were  successful  in 
]>urchasing  a  large  number  in  Coptic  and  Syriac,  of  wdiich  the 
latter  are  now'  in  the  British  Museum.  But  it  was  on  his  st^cond 


visit  thither  that  Dr.  Tattam’s  exertions  were  crowned  with  the 


greatest  success,  and  lie  brought  to  England  in  184*3  the  great 
mass  of  MSS.  which  yet  remained.  Those  which  were  still  left 
w  ere  obtained  in  1847  by  M.  Pacho ;  and  all  these  are  now  the 
chief  glory  of  our  national  library. 
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i  reiloeined  from  oblivion  and  eventual  ilestruciion,  aiui  lor 
most  part  have  been  made  the  property  of  this  country. 
iiLC  t»>  the  state  in  which  they  were,  avast  labour  was  retpiired 
rraiK^e  their  scattered  framnents.  This  labour  is  even  now 


Thus  hy  successive  efforts  these  valufiblc  literary  remains  have 
been  rcile’eiiKsl  from  oblivion  ami  eventual  destruction,  ami  for 
the 
(dwiii! 

incomplete.  Much,  howt‘ver,  has  been  done,  and  so  tar  the 
volumes  have  been  put  into  .substantial  binding. 

It  would  be  ditficult  to  say  how  many  separate  works  in  whole 
or  in  port,  or  even  how  many  MSS.  are  represented  by  this 
collect i( Ml.  The  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly/  which  was  written 
before  the  ac<[uisition  of  the  MSS.  which  were  sent  over  by 
M.  i^acho,  is  limited  to  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the 
Nitrian  books:  these  the  writer  estimates  at  about  a  thousand. 
This  of  cours(‘  includes  iis  well  single  leaves  and  parts  of  volumes 
as  those  which  are  comjilete.  'Jdie  Syriac  manuscripts  first  obtained 
from  Scete  are  numbered  in  the  Museum  catalogues  12,13*3  to 
12,181  inclusive,  or  forty-nine  volumes.  The  secoiul  portion,  or 
tlio.se  which  arrived  in  18i5,  are  numbered  1  f, 4*25  to  14*, 74-1,  or 
317  volumes.  Those  which  were  obtained  by  M.  Pacho  in  18  t7 
are  numbered  17,lb2  10  17,274*,  or  173  volumes.  The  Nitrian 
MSS.  then  lort^  amount  altogether  to  539  volumes.  If  to  these 
we  adfl  tiftv-nine  volumes  belonging  to  the  Rich  collection,  and 
.SIX  others  ]»reviously  or  since  added  to  the  library,  we  have  a 
total  of  (lot  volumes.  This  calculation  does  not  include  the 
C  arshun  MSS.,  vr  Arabic  in  Svriac  characters. 

In  any  endeavour  to  cla.ssify  these  manuscripts,  it  will  be  im¬ 
portant  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  number  of  clas.ses  into  which 
thev  mav  be  divided  witli  reference  to  their  content.s.  This  is, 
however,  dithcult  at  ])resent,  and  only  a  rough  or  approximate 
calculat  ion  is  practicable.  This  we  will  attempt.  As  the  result 
ot  our  iiKjuiries  we  lind,  that  including  lectionarie.s,  or  books  of 
Scripture  lessons,  there  are  above  Kit)  volumes  which  contain 
parts  at  least  of  the  Word  of  (Jod.  But  this  is  an  inadecpiate 
repre.sontation,  because  many  of  the  theological  works  of  com¬ 
mentators,  eontroversialist.s,  and  others,  contain  large  extracts 
from  the  Bihle.  There  are  perhaps  fifty  volumes  which  contain 
the  lives  ot  bishops,  fathers,  ami  .saints,  and  the  ficts  <:»f  martyr.s. 
len  or  twelve  include  historical  and  chronological  works,  besides 
others  which  contain  a  portion  of  similar  matter.  We  find  about 
thirty  ^yhich  give  us  scholia,  or  larger  commentaries  on  books  of 
the  Scrij)t tires.  More  than  ninety  contain  hymns,  liturgies,  cate- 
clusm.s,  ive.  Aboye  240  pn‘sent  us  with  sermons  and  yarious 
theological  tracts  and  treati.se.s.  We  observe  five  which  are 


de\otetl  tt>  grammar  and  lexicography.  Several  volumes  are 
madeuj)  of  extracts  from  a  variety  of  sources,  both  foreign  and 
vernacular.  Five  or  six  comprehend  the  canons  of  some  of  the 
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t*arlv  councils ;  aiul  an  ecjual  number  include  translations  from 
(Jreok  classic  authors.  One  volume  contains  ecclesiiustical  laws 
and  constitutions,  and  there  are  a  number  of  palimpsests. 

The  preceding  bird’s-eye  view  gives  a  number  about  ecpial  to 
that  of  the  volumes  in  the  whole  collection.  Ihit  it  must  be 
observed  that  it  conveys  no  accurate  idea  of  the  number  of 
^mdiiuscripts  ov  parts  of  maiiascri pfs  ]>reserved  in  the  Museum, 
^lany  of  the  bound  volumes  include  the  whole  or  })ortions  of 
several  separate  MSS.  It  a})])ears  probable  that  the  total 
number  of  ^ISS.  reiuvsented  here,  is  as  many  ixs  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred,  or  an  average  of  somewhere  about  two  and 
a  half  for  each  volume  entered  in  the  catalogues.  'J’his  con¬ 
sideration  will  materially  assist  us  in  calculating  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  contents. 

'I’he  following  extract  from  Forshall’s  catalogue  of  the  Itich 
^ISS.  will  be  of  service  here,  by  enal)ling  us  to  realize  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  ])ossessions  of  the  Ihitish  Museum 
in  this  department  at  previous  periods,  and  at  the  present 
tinie  : — 

‘  Mr.  Kieh  during  the  t(‘n  years  in  which  he  filled  an  important  puhlic 
post  at  Hagdad  devoted  himself  to  the  eolleetion  of  wliatt‘ver  might 
advance  the  cause  of  learning  ;  hut  esjieeially  in  the  journey  which  he 
made  in  1S‘J0  for  the  heneiit  of  his  health  ;  when  he  visited  Mosul  and 
other  j)laees  frecpiented  hy  Christians,  and  secured  a  rare  treasure  of 
hooks  in  Syriac  and  Carshun.  After  his  death,  these  with  others, 
which  he  posst*ssed,  in  Arabic,  I'urkish  and  Persian,  were  ])urehas(‘d  by 
means  of  jiuhlicr  money,  and  in  1S‘J5  were-  dt*posited  in  the  Pritish 
Museum.  "J'he  numher  of  the  Kieh  MSS.  iueluded  in  this  catalogue 
is  sixty-six  volumes,  of  which  fifty-nim*  are  vSyriae,  and  .seven  C^irshun. 

‘  I5y  the  acipiisition  of  the  Arundi‘l  ^ISS.  from  the  Koyal  Society, 
various  ( )rii‘ntal  works  were  obtained,  and  among  them  tliree  Svriae 
and  one  (\irshun.  P>efo re  these  wiav  S(‘eured  the  British  ^Museum  con¬ 
tained  nothing  in  Syriac  worth  notice,  and  tliere  was  ])ut  one  in  Car- 
slnni  on  medicine,  IVom  the  library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Very  ri‘eently, 
lour  manuscripts  have  Ixm  jmrehased,  of  which  three  are  in  Syriac 
and  one  Carshun.’ 

Such  were  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  ilopartmeut  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts  in  tin*  national  library  in  18.‘kS,  wlien 
Mr.  For.shall  ])ublished  hisu.setul  catalogue.  Jbit  now  we  have  so 
far  outstripped  all  our  comjietitors  in  the  race,  that  here  at  least 
there  is  little  fear  of  our  being  overtaken.  At  the  same  time,  our 
retlections  are  sobered  down  by  the  thought  that  this  rich  mine, 
which  we  have  in  a  manner  discovered  and  thrown  open  to  th(i 
world,  may  not  be  wrought  by  tin*  nation  which  congratulate.s 
herself  on  its  ])Ossessi()n,  but  by  others  who  .seem  to  know  its 
value  better  than  ourselve.s,  or  at  least  to  have  a  zeal  of  which 
we  know  but  little. 
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Many  fjue.stioiis  have  been  asked  as  t-o  the  material,  the  form, 
comliticni,  ap^c*,  and  such  like  of  these  manuscripts.  l>ut  it  does 
not  .soein  desirable  to  go  much  into  detiiil  on  these  points.  Ihe 
only  or  alino.st  the  only  matters  of  much  importance  are  the 
antiejuitv,  correctness,  and  state  of,  u’eservation,  on  each  of  ^vhich 
>vo  will  bestow  a  few  remarks.  For  the  rest  a  sentence  or  two 
must  suftiee. 

In  funn  the  MSS.  resemble  our  own  printed  books,  and  are, 
like  tliein,  of  various  sizes,  and  have  Iroin  one  to  three,  or 
even  four  columns  upon  a  ]»age.  The  material  is  generally 
vellum,  but  some  of  the  less  ancient  are  written  upon  paper. 
I'hey  are  in  every  imaginable  state  of  preservation.  Some  are 
]M‘rl’ect,  more  lu-arly  so,  and  many  merely  leaves  and  fragments. 
Considering  their  great  age,  the  hgibility  of  many  is  tridy  won¬ 
derful,  and  nothing  short  of  demonstration  could  convince  us 
that  they  were  written  so  many  centuries  ago.  AVe  must,  how- 
(‘ver,  bear  in  mind  that  the  largest,  and  as  a  whole,  the  most 
ancient  ])ortion  of  the  ^188.,  came  from  Egypt,  the  climate 
of  which  country  is  very  dry,  and  the  country  ])roverbially  with¬ 
out  rain.  As  it  respects  their  antitpiity,  these  books  range  over 
fourteen  centuries  or  more.  8ome  were  written  early  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  some  at  the  end  of  the  last  or  commencement 
of  the  ])re.sent.  The  latter  are  of  course  in  the  Rich  collection. 
Among  the  Nitrian  M88.  there  is  a  volume  which  contains  the 
‘  Recognitions  of  Clement,’  the  tn‘atise  of  Titus  of  Rostra  against 
the  Maniclu‘ans,  Eusebius  on  the  Theojdiany  or  Divine  ^lani- 
festatiini,  and  an  accmint  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  which  bears 
the  early  date  of  41:^  A.D.  The  Theophany  of  Eusebius  was 
printed  Irom  this  ju'ecious  volume  under  the  editorship  of 
J>r.  Lee,  who  in  the  year  following  ])ublished  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  it. 


’1'lu‘re  is  a  copy  of  the  Rooks  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy  (in  part  imperfect),  which  was  written  in  the 
year  4(>L  There  are  other  peutions  of  the  Holy  8cri|)tures  pro¬ 
bably  as  ancient,  or  even  more  so.  ^lany  belong  to  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries.  A  volume  of  canons  is  dated  oOl  ;  a 
Commentary  on  Matthew  and  Luke,  by  Philoxenus  or  Xenaias 
ot  Mabug,  bears  date  510  ;  and  a  copy  of  Acts  of  the  8econd 
C  ouncil  of  Ephesus,  Ac.,  is  assignable  to  5o5.  The  mo.st  recent 
date  ascribed  to  any  book  in  the  Nitrian  collection  is  the  thir¬ 
teenth  or  tourteenth  century.  Probably  there  are  none  later 
than  abiuit  tlie  year  l.StHf  What  we  have  sjiid  will  l)e  sufficient 
to  show  that  here  we  have  some  of  the  most  ancient  M88., 
hieh  art'  known.  Tliis  fact  is  calculated  to  give  us  an  enhanced 
idea  ot  their  worth,  especially  if  we  remember  that  so  many  of 
them  contain  or  consist  ot  portions  of  the  8criptures.  Very  few 
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WO  are  deaHug  witli^  my  b  f"*  aRc.  Wl.ile 

the  original  composition  of  the  h  opportune  to  observe  that 

lation.  W’e  therefore n.  *  V  .  transcription  or  trans- 
>1.0  tliirto-Mtl,  or  ta  H°"  ,l  ”“'7  Jo.v,.  to 

«.;oc.k  „o„lor  ..ritor^lrai  SSlT  “““  ''‘» 

R'«,L  ir  "" 

others  whicli  liave  ])eeii  m*.  In  tiiere  are  })ortioiis  of 

translations  from  Greek  aShm“a!'" 

stance,  we  have  .0^  witlf  w^  ’  tku.s,  for  in- 

oiencement  of  Clenie  ^  sZ  T'’'“'^“'i  the  eoni- 

r\or  are  the  co.iies  alil^ivs  fat.lt  .‘i  *?.  Corinthians, 

mention;  but  still  as  a  wli  I  ‘"V’ have  occa.sion  to 
carelully  written.  ’  ‘‘I'l'^ar  to  have  been  most 

ol'  Scripture  words  a.^l  phmli  illustrative 

existence,  of  which  we  iJive  idika.ly  in  licartr*''!'! 

Jies  Oil  »Scri])ture  reseinlilo  inrwlov.  ^J  he  comineiita- 

ia  some  cases,  colJectt‘d  from  -i  in  Irf ^  ^expositions,  and  are, 

uions,  or  homilies,  whicil  r  vt '  ««>- 

merit,  and  both  translated  and  oVi'-dnaT  '"'iV?'' ® 
apply  to  the  letters  essavs  n.wr  r  '  remark  will 

treatise.s,  of  which  there  ‘tfrc  hundr^lf  '1-1“''"’.  ?' 
extracts  are  peculiiirly  valiial.lo  i  ■  .  ^  'oluines  of  the 

fraginents  of  ti  number  of  lost  works  **1^®'*  uuil 

m  the  genuineness  of  the  text  of  ti  «  "'1‘0  ure  interested 

of  the  councils  of  the  C'huicl.  •...  I  und  constitution.s 

to  consult  these  nianuscrims  '  1  ,  '^ell 

relating  thereto.  A  similar  stnio.  '  valuable  mfonnation 

liturgiejil  works,  which  aboum'l  amTarrof  uiade  respecting 
the  study  of  these  documents  miS  IhUt  ,  By 

the  history  of  religious  doctrines  and  tl  n  upon 

oud,  besides  works  alrlldy  name? /ll'':  ^1^^^ 

and  catechetical  books.  The  spirit’ of  fl*^  ‘^n  I'U'-try, 

imbibed,  and  the  very  atn.osphcac  they 
means  of  not  only  their  biofrrai.hies  but  \  ^ 
containing  niles  of  conduct  Aa-  'I’l.'.  ’7  compositions, 

periods  are  here  pres^b  d  ’t7^.  .  '■^rly 

remarkable  variations  from  thrwes?‘^“*’  occasiomd 

example,  the  ‘  liecoo-nitions  of  f'lm  T'*  Thus,  for 

•'»  ‘Hi.,.,,-  Of  0, 
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scTipls,  in  a  ro]>v  ])rol)al)ly  written  not  later  than  the  year  (>00, 
ends  in  the  tirst  chapter  of  the  fourth  hook,  while  in  the  Latin 
it  extends  to  ten  hooks.  Lesides  this  work,  theie  aie  Oospels 
of  the  Infancv  of  our  Lonl,  the  works  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
])aj,4ite,  a  cori\*spondence  between  Herod  and  Pilate,  an  account 
of  tlie  pn*acliini4  of  Peter  at  Koine,  and  others.  All  these  \\i\\ 
he  interest inic  to  the  student,  even  when  elsewhere  extant.  The 
controversial  tn'atises  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  ot  the  great 
struggles  which  took  ])laco  in  the  Lastern  churches,  concerning 
At'storius,  Severus  of  Antioch,  See.  The  historical  treatises  are 
niostlv  translated,  hut  some  are  not  elsewhere  extant;  one,  a 
‘  History  of  the  Dhurch,'  hy  dohn  of  Asia,  has  just  been  printed. 
Another  by  Zacharias  (a.i>.  PH)  is  still  imprinted,  and  we  believe 
then'  is  but  one  other  cojiy  of  his  work  known  (also  in  Syriac) 
and  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  biographies  and  martyrologies  we 
havo  met  with  curious  information,  and  some  of  these  are  not 
known  elsewlien'  to  exist.  A  curious  cha])ter  might  be  written 
upon  the  monkish  ]dulosophy  and  speculative  divinity  with  the 
as.Mstance  of  these  manuscripts,  which  contain  in  addition  to 
works  already  named,  reported  discussions  or  dialogues,  by  way 
of  (pie.stion  and  answer,  ascribed  to  some  of  their  greatest 
goiduses.  'J'luw  treat  of  the  passions  or  powers  and  atlections 
of  the  .soul.  At  the  same  time  we  have  ahundant  evidence  that 
the  ]>hiloso])hy  of  the  Greeks  was  to  some  extent  known  and 
stmlied  by  the  Syrians,  liuleed,  Sergius  of  Rhesaina  both 
translated  and  commenteil  upon  Aristotle  and  others  in  the 
sixth  ctMitury.  Upon  the  general  literature  of  Greece,  however, 
they  appi'ar  to  have  set  small  value.  Of  this  fact  we  have  a  re¬ 
markable  illustration:  among  these  very  MSS.  there  is  a  palimpsest 
ot  tlie  ‘  Iliad  ’  of  Homer,  the  text  of  which  was  written  over  with 
the  treatise  of  Severus  of  Antioch  against  Grammaticu.s.  From 
this  volume  nearly  4000  verses  of  the  ‘  Iliad’  have  been  extracted 
by  Mr.  Cur  eton,  and  ])ublished  in/i<o  simile.  (I.ondon,  4to,  1851.) 
Th(‘  date  of  this  highly  valuable  document  is  probably  the  fifth 
century.  4  his  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  poetry  has  been 
overlaid  by  ])olemic.s.  Rut  our  wonder  will  cease  when  we  hear 
that  other  books  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 
L\en  the  (ireek  text  ot  the  Gospel  by  Luke  has  been  thus 
treateil.  llie  volume  which  contains  this  is  .also  in  the  same 
Ci»llection.  1  he  disposition  to  obliterate  one  old  writing  and 
substitute  another,  ajijiears  in  reference  to  Latin  .as  well  as  to 
(»re(‘k  ;  and  as  there  is  scarcely  any  Greek  writing  among  these 
MSS.  except  in  the  palimpsest,  so  is  there  no  L.atin  .save  in  a 


volume  ot  sermons  by  Chry.sostom,  also  ])alimpse.st.  Tlie  si 
Use  has  lK‘en  m.ade  c>t  (’optic  books ;  one  in  ))articular  attrac 
oui  iittention  ;  it  has  been  a  beautitul  specimen  of  calligraphy. 


same 
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The  volume  oontaiiis  at  present  371  pRgos,  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  sermons  and  tracts.  Liturgical 
works,  or  service  books,  which  by  constant  use  soonest  became 
worn  out,  and  recpiiretl  to  be  re])laced,  are  often  written  on 
materials  which  have  been  before  em})loyed.  Some  of  these 
j)alimpsests  are  even  in  Syriac.  For  the  most  part  we  have 
much  reason  to  regret  that  those  monastic  scribes  were  such 
thorough  utilitarians.  Another  fact  worth  recording  is  that 
among  the  multitude  of  authors,  anonymous  and  otherwise,  who 
are  rc‘presented  in  these  Syriac  manuscripts  by  extracts  or 
treatises,  there  are  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  wlio 
wrote  in  Latin.  Fur  ourselves,  we  have  as  yet  stumbled  only 
upon  Cyprian,  and  Ambrose  of  ]\Iilan;  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  are  never  mentioned,  so  far  as  we  can  discover. 
With  Greek  authors  the  case  is  ditlerent,  and  perhaps  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  writers  bdong  to  that  class.  Among  them  we  find  many 
already  known,  others  partially  so,  and  some  not  at  all.  Tlie 
most  frequently  met  with,  perhaps,  are  Chrysostom — the  two 
Cyrils,  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Alexandria — the  three  Gregorios, 
Thaumaturgus,  Nazianzen,  and  Nysscn,  besides  Clement  of 
Koine,  Ignatius,  llippolytus,  Athanasius,  &c.  How  the  lieart  of 
Huntington  would  have  exulted  over  Ignatius,  and  with  what 
delight  would  he  have  viewed  the  entire  collection  !  But 
perhajis  the  omissions  from  these  HSS.  are  almost  as  remark¬ 
able  as  their  contents.  With  Jose])hus  the  Jewish  historian, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  even  Origen,  we  have  only  met  in  each  case 
once.  We  have  not  even  discovered  the  name  of  Clement  of 


Alexandria,  and  a  profound  silence  rests  over  the  names  of 
Tatian,  Hegesipjuis,  and  others.  Among  those  who  wrote  in 
Syri  ac  we  lind  many,  beginning  with  Bardesanos  the  Gnostic, 
who  was  born  probably  at  Edessa,  in  the  second  century.  Then 


there  are  Ephraim  Syrus,  Jacob  of 


Nisibis,  Titus  of  Bostra, 


Kestorius,  Severus  of  Antioch,  Dionysius  Barsalibi,  and  many 
besides  wliich  it  would  be  tedious  now  to  enumerate. 


Then'  are  many  things  in  the  manuscripts,  as  such,  which  are 
curious  and  interesting ;  such  are  the  marks  of  quotation  often 
resembling  our  inverted  commas,  the  mode  of  distinguishing^ 
sections  by  red  marks,  and  titles  by  red  letters,  the  frecpient  use 
of  dates,  and  the  division  of  Scripture  into  a  kind  of  chapters 
or  paragraphs.  Of  more  importance  are  the  erasures  with 
which  we  sometimes  meet,  ami  interpolations,  or  alterations  and 
aihlitions,  of  an  age  more  recent  than  the  original  date  of  the 
manuscripts.  The  notes  which  have  been  inserted  are  in  some 
casfS  valuable,  and  inscriptions  in  the  volumes  by  their  ]»os- 
sessors  are  of  interest  both  to  the  historian  and  the  biblio- 
gra})her.  The  occurrence  of  ])ictorial  rejnesentations  is  infre- 
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<jueut,  iiinl  where  they  are  fouiul,  they  consist  of  portraits  or 
fanciful  sketches. 

The  nuniher  oi  authors  wlioni  we  have  at  present  made  a 
note  of  is  at  least  two  hninlred.  Many  of  these  are  anonymous, 
p<.Tha]»s  ei^lity  are  Greek,  and  the  rest  are  t^yriac,  with  the 
excej)tion  of  two  or  three  Latin,  as  above  named.  Ot  tlie 
anonymous  works,  perhaps  the  majority  were  written  in  Cireek. 
But  pro])ahly  many  of  tlie  legendary  stories,  which  from  an  early 
acje  were  current  in  the  \\  est,  were  derived  from  the  East,  and 
here  we  have  them  in  their  orijuBBl  form.  In  our  enumeration 
of  separate  work.s,  w’e  did  not  sutliciently  explain  tliat  while 
many  of  them  occur  but  once,  some  of  them  are  met  with  over 
ami  over  again.  It  a])pears  probable  that  the  names  of  authors 
are  now  and  then  incorrectly  given.  Instances  of  this  kind, 
indeed,  w'e  have  detected.  Thus  what  in  one  place  is  ascribed 
to  Melito  of  Sanlis  is  elsewdiere  attiibuted  to  Meletius  of  An¬ 
tioch,  and  in  another  ^lelito  himself  is  called  Bishop  of  An¬ 
tioch.  Once  we  found  a  ));\ssage  assigned  to  ^lethodius  which 
occurs  in  TertuUian  :  and  tw  ice  Photinus  is  said  to  be  the  same 
a.s  Murinus.  But  in  general  the  authorship  seems  to  be  cor¬ 
rectly  stated,  the  quotations  are  accurate,  and  the  works  from 
which  they  an^  taken  properly  designated.  This  general  accu¬ 
racy  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  it  has  been  insinuated 
that  sucli  is  not  the  case,  but  that  writings  have  been  tampered 
with  for  ])arty  purposes.  It  would  be  easy  to  refute  this,  ljut 
an  insinuation  made  for  party  puqioses  may  be  left  to  the  obli¬ 
vion  whicli  it  merits. 

d'he  patron  of  hierarchical  dignities,  and  the  lordly  titles  of 
the  episc<q>ate,  will  not  tind  much  here  to  gratify  him  if  he 
takes  the  most  ancient  ^LS8.,  and  vet  even  in  tliese  there  is  a 
ireqiient  departure  from  the  simple  designations  of  apostolic 
times.  Tl  le  follow'ing  are  a  few*  examples  from  a  volume  wdiicli 
was  written  at  Edessa  in  the  year  5(12,  and  may  serve  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  mode  of  introducing  extracts: — ‘Of  holy  Peter, 
liead  of  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  ‘  Of  the  blessed  Irenans, 
who  was  joined  to  the  apostles,  and  was  a  bishop;'  ‘Of  Clement, 
Bishop  of  Rome  ‘  Of  .Methodius,  bishop.' 

In  many  wavs  the  a.ssumptions,  practices,  and  doctrines  of  Rome, 
are  in  these  manuscripts  rebuked.  Thus  we  luave  failed  to  discover 
any  indications  ot  its  asserted  infallibility,  and  few'  traces  of  its 
claim  to  domination  over  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  In  an 
ancient  book  ut  canons  (the  one  already  <lescribed  as  w  ritten  A.D. 
■Pl  1  '*bl),  there  is  the  tollow’ing,  w'hich  heads  a  list  of  220  persons 

who  subscribed  the  determinations  of  the  Council  of  Ivice  : — 

Gt  Italy,  throe.  Hosius  ot  Corduba,  a  city  of  Italy  (Spain),  I 
belie^e  thus,  a.s  above  written.  \  ito  and  Vincentius,  presbvters 


tue  svuuo  mss.  ix  T„K  buitish  museum. 

ot  Rome  for  our  bishop  we  w  rU^  i 

written.'  The  creed  If  Nice  cl,-'" 

Mi^xjne  clause.  Tl.e  .so-called  creeil  of  ‘  “i 

not  met  with.  A  believer  iu  ..urcator  •  J  i 

supi'ort  his  fiuth,  .mul  a.,  adheit^t  m’  \r'n 

worship  in  general,  positively  nothin.^  ^fn^nlntry  and  image 

snihee  to  show,  that  whatever  use  m-iv  T.\  ^.'^i  ‘'-’"•'‘niples 

agam.st  the  princiiilcs  of  Protest-mt!  -/  *i  these  JbSS. 

winch  may  be  n.sed  in  if.s  .service.  *’  *“  ^*‘^"1 

Here,  for  tiie  present  -it 

■;»■■  notice  with'  l““‘(  nnj  ''iH  cot.cl.tjo 

‘lopartment,  and  of  what  shonl,!  i  f  one 

collection.  ‘Inae  with  this  splendid 

ooirc™";!:';, ,« 

inent  in  which  the  leaves  h-i've  l>o  ‘Icfeetivc  arraiKm- 

xnportant  are  in  the  case  of  he  '''I'c  two  most 

volume  of  Cai.on.sI  before am 
nmch  to  be  done  in  tin’s  dm.u^  remains 

acce.ssible  to  the  readers  who  ffe., neuter®  f  "‘H  !>« 

MSb.  wo  have  more  than  once  snoken  The  Rich 

the  catalogue  of  .Air.  Forshall  •  l.nt  the  ^  <Iescribed  in 

MStS.  are  in  a  most  ^’ifiau 

to  know  which  volumes  .are  acce.ssible  / ‘f  who  desires 
no  inform, ation  from  the  catalomio/’  ai 'JcMives 
tlton.  ,.„,lor  „l.„,  »"  I'O  lc,,;„  from 

treatises  by  .Meiito  and  RanLSirs'f  ^-^"tains 

mst.ance.  which  contains  the  Ecclesiastical  '''*  ‘''"ntlier 

Many  Items  .are  onlv  entered  in  i^it  of  Zacharias. 

time  the.se  things  will  be  reme.lie,  m  ‘^'c.  In 

rcsivarch.  What  is  wante.l  is  a  cnllT  ‘''ey  ''»pcde 

A  tew  ot  the.se  MSS.  h.ave  been  nrimel  '’"'f the  whole, 
luivt*  been  (leviscil  in  rernrd  ty  ’ projects 

t'on  ot  the  Nitiian  documents  will  Jil'  or‘i  P"l>lica- 

their  pl.an.s,  we  know  not  •  but  of  tlbc  ’  ^  able  to  complete 

».N  l»  nlm  ,„„|  |..C‘ tl.«t  forcii,S 

from  ns  the  laurels  which  we  .so  iooselv  hoid^"‘  ‘  -snatching 

'\v  the  Syriac  .MSS.  is  but  few-  ami  f  ho  ^'^ork  invite,! 

Mith  other  engagements  that  we  tnii  scafeT*^ 
accoinplish  much.  Tho.se  who  have 
lave  been  tew  in  all,  an,!  of  those  few  w.^  }  n 
the  m.aionty  h.ave  been  forei  gners  *o  believe 

'  h'^d  advanced  thus  tar  wd.en  we  iccoived  a  W/.tre, 
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written  nt  Louvniii,  bv  Professor  tbe  title  of  wliicli  is 

jjiveii  tit  tbe  lieiul  ot  tlie  present  cirticle.  T^o  this  we  would  cull 
the  earnest  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  particularly 
the  ])resent  position  of  Syriac  studies  in  Europe.  AVe  feel 
assured  that  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  thein  wdiicli  wall 
prevent,  what  w’o  have  sometimes  teared,  the  retlection  that  our 
.MS.  treasures  have  only  been  disentombed  in  Egypt  to  be  again 
entombed  in  England. 


Art.  II. —  The  Moih'i'n  Scottish  ^Iinstcel ;  the  Songs  of  Scotland 
of'  the  past  HalfCenturg :  with  Alemoirs  of  the  Poets,  a}id 
Sh  tehes  and  Specimens  in  Knglish  1  erse  of  the  most  celebrated 
(iaelic  Pards.  By  Charles  Kogers,  LL.l).  Vol.  1.  Edinburgh; 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  lSo5. 

2.  Lags  from  Strathearn.  liy  Caroline,  Baroness  Xairne.  Arranged 
with  Symphonies  and  Aeeompaniments  for  the  Piano-forte,  by 
Finlay  IHin.  London:  B.  Addison. 


Thk  *  Modern  Scottish  Minstrel’  embraces  biographies  of  upw^ards 
of  thirty  Scottish  ])oets,  with  w’ell  selected  specimens  of  their 
]>roiluclions.  Dr.  Kogers  deserves  very  high  praise  for  the 
industry  with  which  he  has  gathered  his  facts,  and  the  elegance 
of  tln‘  narrative  in  which  he  has  presented  them  to  the  public. 
To  those  interested  in  Scottish  poets  his  book  wall  be  a  treasure- 
house  of  information  as  well  as  a  continual  source  of  enjoyment. 
We  place  the  w'ork  at  the  head  of  this  article,  not  because  w'e 
intend  to  review*  it,  but  because  it  contains  tlie  first  and  only 
biograj^hy  of  a  lady  w  hose  name  deserves  to  be  better  know  n. 
Dr.  Kogers  has  evidently  bestow*ed  great  pains  on  the  sketch  of 
P>aroncss  Nairne,  and  his  selection  from  her  poems  is  amjde  and 
judicious. 


The  second  book  on  our  list  is  very  little  knowai,  though  it  w’as 
juiblished  some  time  ago.  It  is  a  splendid  edition  of  the  best  of 
Lady  Nairne’s  songs,  set  to  appropriate  music.  The  name  of 
1  inlay  Dun  is  sutficient  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  mu.sic. 
The  character  of  the  poems  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

W  e  must  premise  a  few*  remarks  on  poetry  in  general,  and 
song-writing  in  particular. 

A  glance  over  the  song  w*riters  of  the  present  day  reveals  to  us 
the  striking  tact  that  our  best  poets  are  no  h)nger  the  minstrels 
ot  the  people.  A  thorough  and  w'onderful  change  has  come 
o\ei  the  minds  ot  men  in  these  modern  days.  Ancient  poetrv 
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was  all  popular:  it  containod  lew  or  no  ]>rofiin(lities ;  and  it 
invariably  appealed  only  to  the  masses.  Tlie  reason  is  obvious. 
The  life  of  the  ancients  was  in  the  tirst  place  much  more  ])n\)lic 
than  onrs  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  ]HH'ms  were  then  made  not 
to  be  reniK  but  to  be  heard  or  sung.  We  sj>eak  more  especially 
of  the  early  and  best  tlays  of  Greek  poetry.  In  later  times, 
when  scribes  were  numerous,  and  Horace’s  works  were  exposed 
in  the  sho[)s  of  the  Sosii,  ]K)etry  might  be  addressed  to  a  select 
few,  and  such  poems  as  tliat  of  Lucretius  could  scarcely  expect  a 
patient  hearing  from  great  numbers.  Hut  the  whole  of  the 
Cheek  lyrists,  from  Callinus  to  Pindar,  tuned  their  songs  to  the 
lyre;  the  great  Athenian  drama  was  intended  for  the  ears,  not 
the  studies  of  men,  and  even  the  sententious  maxims  of  Theognis 
and  the  Gnomic  poets,  if  not  sung,  were  far  more  frecpiently 
recited  in  the  hearing  of  many  than  ])ored  over  in  the  solitary 
room.  The  publicity  of  these  ])oems  gave  them  a  distinctive 
character,  ’fhey  were  ])lain,  perfectly  intelligible  at  the  iirst 
hearing,  dealt  with  emotions  common  to  all,  and  apj)ealed  to  sym- 
]>athies  which  were  keenly  alive  in  the  hearers.  This  is  true  even 
of  those  pot  ins  that  W(‘  now  find  great  dithculty  in  understanding. 
Pindar’s  ‘Odes’  ])er[)lex  us,  solely  because  we  are  such  entire 
strangers  to  tlie  places  in  which  they  were  sung,  to  the  character, 
history,  and  genealogical  connexions  of  the  men  in  whose  honour 
they  were  composed, and  to  those  feelings  of  piousCireek  })olytheists 
which  were  aroused  by  the  ])oet’s  fervent  religious  utterances. 

^lodern  poetry,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  more  frecpiently  intended 
for  private  perusal  than  for  social  recitation.  We  hang  over 
those  poems  which  strike  us  ;  the  beauties,  which  escape*  us  at 
tirst,  peej)  out  one  by  one,  as  we  continue  our  ])erusals,  and  tlie 
words  of  wisdom,  which  we  havc^  once  read,  can  lie  jiondered  ov'or 
again  and  again,  until  they  have  sunk  into  our  very  heart’s  core. 
Honce  ])oetry  has  in  some  mc'asure  changed  its  character;  or 
at  least  some  kinds  of  poetry  have  bloomed  among  us,  of  which 
tlie  ancients  had  almost  no  conception.  Our  jioetry  is  morc^ 
rc'tlc'ctive.  (Jur  jioet  is  the  hc‘ir  of  all  the  ages,  has  tiavelh‘d 
through  the  cycles  of  human  history,  has  counted  the  beatings 
of  the  human  heart  under  many  and  various  skies,  has  seen  its 
workings  in  many  and  various  forms,  and  far  ahead  of  past  ages 
stands  forth  with  bright  beaming  eye  in  the  van  of  tlie  gr(‘at 
army  of  humanity.  Can  he,  brimming  with  thought,  thrcjbbing 
with  th(3  wild  jiulsations  of  this  nineteenth  ceiituiy,  i*adiant  with 
the  gn  at  visions  of  the  future,  by  any  possibility  write*  down  tc) 
th(*  sympathies  and  intelligence  of  thousands  round  about  him, 
who  are  inclifferent  to  grand  id(‘als  and  the  solemn  thoughts  that 
stir  the  [loot’s  whole  being,  and  are  nearly  as  far  back  in  human 
progress  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  this  isle  centuries  before 
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‘'"litis  Ca-SAi- laii.U  ou  if  ?  If> 

waul, I,  ^  ^  canuot  a  to<rotl,er,  even  if 

o  liiiii  .—Can  lie,  in  anv  wav  nnWk  *V ‘'l' 

t lin  In-hest  ihink.'r.s  of  l.is  .,oe  ^  'iV  "oi  tliy 

•"  -'■;  ">  .^olve  ,hi.s  ,,J.lenr  i;.  alone  l.ave  l>i, 

fsljaksjM  re  is  t),e  .a.Iv  one  wlio  l,a I’*-'*’"' 
/ainl.'t  lias  alwavs  seemed  to  ns  tl/*'*’'*  stieeessfi 

tills  uni.|ue  power.  Ii,s  j„„f  f  “  '""st  porJect  example  . 
"i-dern  minds  have  comvle^  i  - grandest  tie 

Ittiinan  sonl,  ami  S;'eSr’  ''r^ths  I 

ever  appears  the  more  womlerful  ^  tlioiiyht  wliie 

'  itiistanding  all  this  ‘  I  '  .7  i’  «e  read  it  S 

i.s\sc.m.S^  '•  'vith  Ihe  Ie2 

I'liine  that  does  not  liml  its  w'lv '  f uttered  liv  tin 

i..  ™'  j'r: 

|«ir.„  ,r  ,!,""*  '“"'■'“■•'•'I  ii'UTost.  ni,  .  I!-'  “ ,  "“sl'ly 

.1,,:  '  «'« c.'.."'...™  :  '"■* .i"”"*. !■« 

"3i 

te:  si™  '.“ir'”'  “t 

"'•“">•"11  that  Wordsworth  and'lVnnv'ia^^,:^^^-,  '‘"'‘e '"linnoclals 

.  t’O"  aie  absolutely  imiatel- 


TiiK  JioDKiix  seornsii  mysrmu  ,9 

l-.”rlly  wrong!''  ••'"'I 

SHero.ss.  Scolt  snocoo.le.l  wit!,  ti.o  I^rtiul 

^traniocl  noiio  of  tlicir  facultiVs  l,,if  T  '"-'f ‘‘S '  »«'«iii.so  he 

l.y  t.eau.if„l  I!!;;;::;  '  c.heoro.1,  an,l  ani- 

Our  aristocratic  class,  however  ivul  I,  'i  ''fe 

Ctijoy  iva<l  all  poets  onoe^  hee’iuse  il  (•‘"r''  '**  I'vea 

culate,!  to  brace  them  nj,  for  ihe  hi!.if  o'* 
the  struggles  ami  agonies  of  their  int  'lle  a  'T*"" 
u  onlsworth,  on  the  otlier  li  uwl  i]  ,  moral  nature 

f'-;'-'.  .  Kven  in  his  sill:  ,lst  ^tf 

"  uch  ,s  foreign  to  an  nnrelCtKv  ''  l>'‘i'oso,,hy 

•'i^lun.e.l  narratives  are  sat,  rVt  'l  l/^  l"^  ^'1'''“  un- 

'n  M.ese  rmnarks  wc  thi  w'  .lows, 

"<■  nur  modern  som^s  come  Ih'm ''nttse  why 
tl'e  poet  of  this  age,  but  onlv  f  i  •  '  '  ''emiyson  is 

nml  nol.lesi  features.  As  .i  itilex  of''iho V *  "*  *n'ghest 
s  the  geuuiue  outcome  ami  exuivssio. 
this  muet.'eutb  ccnturv  feels  u-e '  r  i  "  "'-in  of 

'nnuitable.  Jh.t  our  poet-hiure'.te  ‘  ^''^‘•''^"'•7  I  fall’  as 

J. alley  ami  nmny  others  when  '  som's  *7  flayncs 

‘l;;n.aml.  ,  Kvet.  his  ^May  people  are  in 

f  imccs.s  vvlm  h  have  been  .set  to  im  si^"'''  ‘ 

<nm  to  relish  them  inoperly.  Poetic  c.luca- 

slumhl  •’f  -natters 

"Im  h  t.o,|  has  given  us  what.wer  I  .*'Onice  m  the  li-lils 

7-0.  W'e  eujov  thymus  >■»  -hich  iliey 

■^auge  artistic  shapes  thev  e.nsc  to  ri  • 
jM.neiiul  lo.ss., ns  they  teach ‘us  in  this  hi'’  n^  ami  the 

71-.  benefit  from  our  popular  „oel.s  Tl 
am  nleahs,  throw  strange  weird  li<dits  'f-'aw 

■^KV.  [ill  our  .souls  •wfth  diuiJ;.t-,.r"  •-‘-nJ 

tit  .leeply  as  men,  they  have  viewed  life  n  ’''t’  •  ‘'‘“'•y  •'•'‘''n 

tolonrs,  and  giving  e.xpiWsioi,  to  their  tl!^’  1  ‘-'ne-t 

'yell-cho.scn,  ea.sily  intelligible  laimua-re  °  ,  ■"1''""  -- 

to  .gieat  ma.sses  who,  thomdi  s,r  e”r|:n  ’•  '*?  ^"'fp  fo  knit  us  to 

aie  yet  one  with  n.s.  'Phc  Coriowlf^  "‘'i  '>n.umauity 
ate  at  bottmu  e.sseutiallv  om-,  because  1  he 'n;/  '"  'T  -en 
An-I  here  is  nothing  for  which  we  omd,t  I '  ^  nne. 

. . . . . 
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f»‘w,  and  a])t  to  separate  himself  with  ill-becoming  pride  from 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  debased,  yet  Clod-made  sons  of 

Of  the  two  classes  of  ])oetry  we  deem  the  esoteric  the  higher, 
^riie  re(piirements  ot  the  song  writer  are  not  so  great.  Ihey 
consist  principally  in  simplicity,  true  patlios,  severe  taste,  and 
the  power  to  give" accurate  and  exact  expression  to  the  emotions 
of  the  heart.  1 1  is  themes  are  eipially  humble.  They  circle 
round  those  paragraphs  of  a  newspaper  on  which  a  lady  s  eyes 
fall  first — the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  happy  scenes 
of  childhood,  the  early  im])ressions  of  youth,  the  odd  characters 
of  mir  aopiaintance,  the  natural  scenery  around  us,  the  wooings 
and  cooings  preparatory  to  marriage,  the  joys  and  bickerings 
that  follow  it,  the  hani,  often  heroic  struggles  of  poverty,  the 
delights  of  friendship,  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  the  sad 
fan'well  which  we  must  take  of  all  earthly  things  ;  these  and 
such  like  are  the  material  from  which  the  pt^ople's  songs  must 
be  taken.  But  simple  though  songs  thus  are,  they  still  afford 
room  for  the  highest  exertions  of  genius,  just  as  a  Paganini  could 
educe  the  riclu'st  melodi(‘s  out  of  a  single  string.  Burns’  ‘  Scots 
wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled,’  contains  as  much  of  the  poetic  power 
as  whoh*  cart-loads  id'  heaven-scaling  dramas  that  have  been 
written  in  these  latter  ilays. 

.lust  as  we  reckon  tln^  more  intellectual  to  be  evidence  of 


higher  powers,  so  we  think  is  its  intluence  nobler  and  imne 
j^otent.  It  may  not  reach  so  many,  it  may  not  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings,  but  it  penetrates  the  very  so\d  of  the  judicious, 
moves  the  movers  of  the  age,  and  thus  ])ermeates  the  commu¬ 
nity.  f  o>ethes  ‘  Faust  ’  and  ‘Wilhelm  Aleister  ’  (for  it  too  is  a 
j>oeni)  are  an  instance.  Jxeail  and  comprehended  bv  compara¬ 
tively  fi‘w,  they  have  3’et  mouhled  the  Clermaii  nation,  and 
(iO(‘thi‘  is  .seen  wherever  (lerman  societv  is  .seen. 

Th  e  gn'at  intluence  (»f  intellectual  ])oetry  seems  to  us  to  have 
allured  many  in  these  days  to  attempt  it,  with  not  the  best  con- 
.^tMjiu'Uce.s.  hor  it  ought  ever  to  be  renu;mb(*red  that  it  demands 
very  ptuadiar  gilts  ;  and  ju.st  a-^  many  lo.se  their  whole  lives  on  a 
great  work,  their  unfortunate  hulk  bt*ing  oyerhulen,  and  conso- 
ipiently  sinking,  so  it  is  sad  to  see  tlai  absolute  waste  of  fine 
talents,  becau.se  the  posses.sor  id  them  has  aimed  at  exploits 
lnwoml  his  .strength.  How  <d’ten  now  must  our  criticisms  be, 
Ileie  tUe  i‘\ident  marks  ot  genius,  fine  wonderful  genius  j  but 
as  a  whoh‘  the  poem  is  unreatlable.  The  power  of  settim*-  the 
idiMs  in  th(*u  j u oper  f  1  aniework  of  words  is  sadlv  wanting.  The 
poetic  feeling  gleams  out  everywhere;  the  p(.etic  vehicle  jolts 
f i ight lull\ .  and  indeevl  intolerably.’  For  the  unintelligible  can 
never  become  p.oeiic.  The  first  demand  of  the  reader'^niust  be 
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tliiit  he  rooeivos  the  iiitelli^ihlo  tor  his  perusal.  If  those  who 
are  so  fond  of  seal  in  einjnrean  heights,  and  tossing  up  stars  and 
moons  as  a  juggler  tosses  halls,  were  to  know  thoroughly  their 
own  faoultit's,  and  cling  more  to  mother  earth,  we  might  have  a 
rich  posy  of  songs  suited  to  our  own  times. 

While  thus  estimating  what  we  regard  as  our  higher  poetry, 
we  should  by  no  means  depreciate  song-writing.  As  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  moral  instruction  its  power  is  enormous.  The  intluences 
which  atfect  us  most,  are  oftiui  those  of  which  we  are  least 
conscious.  Tliat  which  we  hum  in  thoughtless  mood  sinks 
sometimes  into  the  very  depths  of  the  lieart. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  so  many  intellectual  forces  at  work 
that  songs  have  not  nearly  so  much  power  lus  they  once  had. 
Th(‘y  are  now  only  one  of  the  varied  forms  in  which  mind  ac  ts 
on  mind.  Our  new.sj)apers  harmonize  more  with  the  rhythm  of 
men’s  minds  in  these  unmusical  clays,  and  men  march  more  wil¬ 
lingly  to  the  tunes  they  ])lay.  The  efl’ect  of  songs,  however,  is 
always  elevating,  provided  their  morality  be  right,  and  they 
work  strongly  and  pow'erfully  against  the  materialistic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  tlie  times.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  hail  a  genuine 
song-writc‘r  with  all  our  hearts,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  song-writer  has  passed  from  this  world  before  her  claims 
were  known,  we  regard  it  alike  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  ]>ay 
her  memory  that  tribute  which  she  lias  nobly  earned.  The 
authoress  of  the  *  Land  o’  the  Lc\al,’  and  the  *  Laird  o’  Cockpen,’ 
descTvc'S  no  small  mecMl  of  praise. 

(^irc)lina  Oli pliant  was  born  in  I’erthshirc^,  on  the  IGthof  July, 
17<)().  The  scene  of  her  birthplace  is  onc^  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  Scotland.  The  inijiressions  which  the  fair  face  of  nature 
made  upon  her  temder  opi  ning  soul  were  nc^ver  (‘ffacecl,  and  she 
rejoici'd  to  sing  of  Strathc‘arn,  ‘  the  sweet  scene  of  her  childhood, 
the  delight  of  her  youth,’  and  of  the  ‘  auld  house  of  dask.’ 


Oh,  the'  auld  house',  the  auld  house! 

What  though  the  rooms  were  weer 
Oh,  kind  hearts  wi'rc*  dwelling  there. 
And  hairnic's  fu’  o’  glee ! 

The  wild-rose  and  the  jc'ssamine 
Still  hang  npon  the  wa’ ; 

How  luony  cherish’d  incunories 
Do  tlu'v,  sweet  llowers,  reea’  I 


Here  was  awakened  within  her  that  keen  sense  of  the  beauti* 
ful  in  nature  which  pervadc's  her  ])oems,  and  by  means  of  which 
she  felt  towards  lovely  sjiots  as  towards  kind  and  affectionate 
friends,  from  which  it  was  ditlicult  to  wrench  herself.  In  after  years 
she  travelh'd  over  foreign  lands,  but  she  never  forgot  dear  auld 
Scotland,  with  its  burnies  tumblin’  down,  the  bonny  banks  and 
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braos  ot  its  rivers,  its  stern  mountains  and  its  cloudy  many-tinted 
hunsots.  She  was  thoroughly  Scottish  in  loeling.  She  tinds  delight 
in  her  native  land,  wherever  she  is,  in  ]  >anti  as  well  as  on  the  hanks 
ot  C’ly<le,  in  Kdinhurgh  as  well  as  in  Strathcarn.  \\  hat  a  beau¬ 
tiful  iinagi*  is  tliat  in  tier  farewell  to  Kdiidairgh — 

‘  An\i\  Ket'kle,  fare  ye  wiel,  and  Heekie  new  beside — 

Ye’re  like  a  chieftain  auld  and  gray,  wi’  a  young  honnie  bride.’ 

H«‘r  father  gave  her  the  name  ot  Carolina  in  honour  of  Prince 
Charlie,  to  whose  family  he  was  a  devoted  adherent.  Dr.  llogers 
siiys  of  him  (p.  ISo) — Mle  wouM  not  permit  the  names  of  the 
reigning  monarch  and  his  (pieen  to  be  mentioned  in  his  pre¬ 
sence  ;  and  when  iinjiaired  eyesight  com])elled  him  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  his  family  in  reading  the  news]>apers,  he  angrily 
reproved  the  reader  if  the  “German  lairdie  and  his  leddy''  were 
designateil  otherwise  than  by  the  initial  letters  “  K.  and  Q.'’ ' 

The  daughter  caught  the  infection  from  her  father.  She  was 
fond  of  the  gO(jd  old  cause,  as  she  believed  it  to  be,  and  has 
writtt‘u  several  of  the  very  best  of  our  Jacobite  songs. 
SV  hundred  ]>ipers  aid  a’,’  ‘Will  ye  no  come  back  again,' 
‘There  grows  a  bonnie  brier  bush,'  are  doubtless  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  spirit  in  these 
verses  and  sometimes  she  rises  into  a  region  of  grandeur  ;  witness 
these  hn(‘s,  addressed  to  one  of  the  Stuart  family  under  the  name 
of  the  man  o’  the  moon — 

Now  liberty’s  awaking. 

The  ekmds  aroiiiul  thee  breaking; 
d'he  darkest  hour  o’  night 
Is  just  lK*fore  the  light  : 

So  man  o'  tin:  moon  we  hail  thee. 

A  (picstionable  liberty  it  certainly  would  have  been,  and  we 
are  thankful  that  we  had  no  trial  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  her  strong  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  Lady 
Nairne’s  heart  was  too  good  not  to  sympathize  deeply  with  the 
Covenantors  ;  and  though  her  jioems  on  them  are  far  from  being 
among  lua*  best,  they  testify  to  her  sense  of  their  heroic  character 
and  worth. 

Lady  Nairne  began  to  write  verses  while  she  was  yet  young*. 
T  lie  beautitul  sweet  girl,  known  in  her  neighbourhood  as  the 
‘Mower  ot  Strathearn,'  was  patriotic  to  the  core,  and  above 
everything  the  songs  ot  her  native  country  moved  her  inmost 
soul.  Much  later  in  life  she  wrote — 

Strains  of  my  native  laud, 

That  thrill  my  soul. 

Pouring  the  magic  of 
\  our  suit  control ! 
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has  your  uiinstivlsy 
Soothed  the  ])anu;  ol‘  misery, 

rapid  thou^iits  away 
'i'o  realms  oil  high. 

r»ut  she  felt  that  maiiv  of  these  soiegs  were  bad  iu  their  in- 
Ihience,  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  men.  This 
leeling  begot  within  her  a  strong  desire  b)  supplant  such,  and  so 
she  tried  her  powers — with  c<'»m[dete  success.  The  ‘  Ijand  o’  the 
J.eal’  and  the  ‘  Laird  o’  C’oekpen’  were  both  written  aliout  the 
end  of  last  century,  and  she  soon  saw  many  of  her  songs  general 
favourites  with  the  people. 

In  180t>  she  married,  and  for  some  time  gave  up  literary 
]);irsnits.  lint  in  1821  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs  began  to  bo 
pnblish(‘d  in  parts,  and  her  aid  having  been  reipiested,  she  con¬ 
tributed  a  good  number  of  her  ])rodnctions  under  the  signature 
of  r>.  J>.  These  verses  are  verv  various.  Almost  all  of  them 
bear  the  stain])  of  the  lady’s  character.  Some  are  touching 
in  their  simplicity  ;  some  are  })ervaded  with  liumoui  which 
sju’ings  from  kind-hearted  cleaixseeing  common  sense — many 
of  thiun  ex])ress  dee])  sympathy  with  the  careworn,  proclaiming 
the  evils  of  intem])erance  and  duelling,  and  one  or  two  a])])eal 
to  men  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  birds  and  other  harmless 
creatures,  whose  lives  are  too  often  sacriticed  to  })urely  destruc¬ 
tive  ])ro])ensities.  We  give  a  few  s])ecimens.  Here  is  one  which 
combines  shrewdness  with  ])oetical  imagery  : — 


SAW  YE  NE’eU  a  LANELY  LASSIE. 

Saw  ye  ne’er  a  lanely  lassie 

Tliinkin’  gin*  she  wen*  a  wife. 

The  sun  of  joy  wad  m‘’er  gae  down 
Ihit  warm  and  eheer  her  a’  her  life. 

Saw  ve  ne’er  a  weary  witie, 

Tliinkin’  gin  she  were  a  lass. 

She  wad  aye  he  blithe  and  cheerio 
Lightly  as  the  day  wad  ]>ass. 

Wives  and  lasses,  young  and  aged, 
d'hink  na  on  eaeli  ither’s  state, 
llkat  ane  it  has  its  crosses. 

Mortal  joy  was  ne’er  com]dete. 

Ilka  ane  it  has  its  blessings, 

IVevish  dinna  ])ass  them  by, 

Seek  them  out  like  bonnie  berries, 

Tho’  among  the  thorns  they  lie. 

Lady  Xairno’s  interest  in  the  lost  and  wandering  was  genuine. 
♦She  had  a  noble,  deejily  sympathetic  heart;  and  there  is  gene- 
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rally  a  hcartlVlt  ]»atlios  in  those  soncjs  Avhich  portray  the  snf- 
ierni,i:s  o\'  the  (Uitcast  and  the  miseries  of  the  ilehased.  Wo  ^ive 
one  tniiehim;  little  hit  on  a  ‘  Mitherless  Lainmie/  Who  lias  not 
known  sneir^  The  j»et  and  charge  of  Iht  native  village,  Idessed 
hv  all,  whose  orphaned  childhood  was  strewed  with  roses,  sent 
adrift  at  last  into  tin'  bleak  world  and  canght  by  the  snares  of 
pleasure  and  the  devil  : — 

THE  LAMMIE. 

Tlir  mitherless  lammie  ne’er  miss’t  its  ain  mainmie. 

We  tended  it  kindly  hy  nieht  and  hy  day  ; 
d’he  hairnies  made  i^ame  o’t,  it  had  a  Idythe  hamc  o’t, 

Its  {(xkI  was  tin'  gowan,  wi’  dew  dro])s  o’  ^Fay. 

Without  tie  or  tetti*r,  it  con’dna  been  better, 

Ibit  it  wad  gae  witless  the  warld  to  see, 

The  toe  that  it  fear’d  not,  it  saw  not,  it  heard  not, 

W  as  watching  its  wand’ring  frae  IJonnington  Ijea. 

()  what  then  befell  it  ’twere  waefii’  to  tidl  it, 

M'od  liowrie*  k»*ns  best,  wi’  his  king  head  sae  sly  ; 
lie  met  the  pet  lammit',  that  wanted  its  maminie. 

And  left  its  kind  hame,  the  wide  warld  to  try. 

We  missed  it  at  day  dawin’,  we  missed  it  night  fain’  ; 

Its  W(‘e  shed  is  tenantless  under  the  tree; 

Ae  nieht  i’  the  gloamin.  it  wad  gae  a  roamin’ ; 

’d’will  trolie  nae  mail*  njion  llonnington  Lea. 

T.mly  Nairne  indulged  a  good  deal  in  the  hnmorons — Avith 
no  niran  sncct'ss.  How  nuich  inerrinu'nt  has  not  her  ‘  Laird  o’ 
Lock  pen’  cansixl  in  almost  every  circle.  We  all  knoAv  the 
pom|»ons  man  who  is  over  head  and  ears  in  the  aftairs  of  the 
state  and  has  no  time  for  wooing.  A  wife,  however,  he  must 
have,  ami  ,so  he  will  «lispatch  the  bnsine.ss  at  once.  C)n  then  go 
his  blue  coat,  his  whit('  vest,  liis  cocked-hat.  Ids  sword  and  Ids 
ring  ;  and  (»ur  hero  marches  forth  to  tight  his  love-battle  once 
and  tor  ever.  He  meets  his  match.  The  summary  wooer  to  his 
uttt'r  astonishment  is  summarily  rejected.  A  lady’s  hand  is  not 

lightly  won.  We  give  here  another  specimen  of  her  comic 
powt'rs  : — 

JAMIE  THE  LAIHI). 

Send  a  hrjrse  to  the  water,  ye’ll  no  mak  him  drink. 

Send  a  liiil  to  the  college,  ye’ll  no  mak  him  think, 

Send  a  eraw  to  the  singin’,  an’  still  he  will  eraw’. 

An  the  wee  laird  had  nae  rnmu]gumshit)n  ava.f 
A  i‘t  hi*  is  the  pride  o’  his  Ibnd  mother’s  eo. 

In  body  or  mind  nae  faut  can  she  see, 

*  t  common  sense  at  all. 
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‘  Ilf’s  a  toll  olevor  lad,  an’  a  bonnio  woo  man,’ 

Is  a  VO  tlio  boi^innin’  an’  ond  n’  bor  sani^. 

An’  i)b  I  sbo's  a  bavorin’*  Lnoky,  I  trow, 
An’ob!  sbo’s  a  bavorin’  Lnoky,  I  trow, 

‘  llo's  a  toll  olov(‘r  lad,  an’  a  bonnio  woo  man  ;’ 
1>  ayo  tbo  ln'ginnin’  an’  ond  o’  bor  sani^. 

Ills  loijfs  tbov  an'  bow’<l,  bis  oon  tboy  do  ^loo, 

II  is  wii,^,  wbilos  it’s  atV,  an’  wbt'n  on,  it’s  ajoo  ;t 
IIo’s  braid  as  bo’s  laiii:^,  an’  ill-t’anr'd;];  is  bo, 

A  dal‘tor§  liki*  body  1  m*vor  <lid  soo. 

And  yot  lor  this  oratnr  sbi*  says  that  I  am  dooin’, 
Wbon  that  I  d(‘ny,  sb(‘’s  1‘oar'd  at  my  looin’  ; 
ObliLCi'd  to  pit  iij)  wi’  this  sair  dolamation. 

I’m  likon  to  dio  wi’  i;rl('t‘ and  vexation. 

An’  oh  !  sbe’s  a  bavorin’  Lnoky,  I  trow,  Sic. 

An’  bor  eb*isbmaelavors||  ij:an^  a’  tbro’  tbo  town. 
An’  tbo  woo  lairdio  trows  I’ll  banii^  or  I’ll  drown  : 
AVi’  bis  ;^awkit*-lik(‘*  faoo,  yostroon  bo  did  say, 

‘  I’ll  may-bo  tak  yon,  for  Ib'ss  I’ll  no  bao, 

Xor  Mattie,  nor  Kllio,  nor  lanij^-lo^jj^i'd  doanio. 

Nor  Nolly,  nor  Kaitio,  nor  skirlin’**  woo  lioonio.’ 
I  stappit  my  oars,  ran  all*  in  a  liirv — 

I’m  tbinkin’  to  brini^  tbom  al’oro  judj^jo  and  jury. 
For  oh  !  wbat  a  randy  aidd  Lnoky  is  she,  «fco. 


Froons  1  j^io  yon*  advioo  !  I’ll  follow  yore  oonnsol  — 
Mann  1  speak  to  tbo  ])rovost  or  bonost  tonn-oonnoil  ? 
Or  tbo  writc'rs,  or  lawyers,  or  doctors  r'  now  say  r 
For  till'  law  o’  tlu'  Lnoky  I  sball  an’  will  bat*, 
d’bt'  halt'  tonn  at  nu*  art*  jibin’  an’  jeerin’, 

For  a  lotldy  like  nu*,  it’s  really  j>ast  bearin’  ; 

M’bo  Lnoky  mann  now  bat*  tlont*  wi’  bor  olavorin’, 

Ftn*  I'll  nt)  ])it  \ip  wi’  bor  ntn*  bor  bavorin’. 

For  t)b  !  sbt*’s  a  randy,  I  trow,  I  trow  ; 

For  t»b  !  sbo’s  a  rajjtly,  I  trt)W,  I  trt)W  ; 

‘  llt‘’s  a  ft‘11  olt'vor  latl,  an’  a  bonnio  w(*o  man,’ 

Is  ayo  tbo  boL,^innin’  an’  ontl  o’  bor  sang. 


Lady  Nairne  lived  to  sec  ber  Imsbantl  and  her  oidy  son,  then  in 
Ids  nineteenth  year,  taken  away  from  lier.  Her  aftlictions,  instead 
of  ]>rostrating  her,  gave  a  mellow  tinge  to  her  declining  life. 
She  was  never  so  merry  afterwards.  Jbit  she  was  sustained  by 
strong  Christian  hope.  She  bad  received  that  faith  which  c.an 
overcome  the  worbl  ;  ami  thus  triumphant  she  looked  on  death 
as  the  portal  of  bliss.  Indeetl,  in  her  early  days  she  seems  to 
have  thought  of  the  next  world  with  the  most  joyous  anticipa- 


f  Awry. 

II  Idle  gossip. 


*  Nonsriiso-s])oakin"  old  woman. 

J  Ill-looking.  §  More  foolish. 

^  bit  lipid.  **  Screaming. 
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tiuiis.  It  was  to  lier  the  o’  the  leal,  the  land  ot  all  true  and 
loyal  souls.  A  tew  jioeius  written  in  her  later  days  have  been 
|nd)lishod,  and  they  are  all  the  ]toeins  ot  one  who  has  toiiglit 
lite’s  battles  victorious! v,  and  longs  lor  rest. 

KKST  IS  NOT  IIKKE. 

What's  this  vain  world  to  me  ? 

lo‘st  is  not  here  ; 

False  are  the  smih's  I  see, 

The  mirth  1  hear. 

here  is  youth’s  joy  tul  glee? 

Where  all  oiiee  dear  to  me  ? 

(lone  as  tlie  shadows  llee — 
lies!  is  not  here. 

AVhy  did  the  morning  shine 
Hlythely  and  tair  ? 

Why  did  those  tints  so  line 
Vanish  in  air  ? 
l>oes  not  the  vision  sav, 

Faint  lingering  heart,  away. 

Why  in  this  desert  stay — 
l)ark  land  ot  care! 

Wlu‘n‘  soids  angelic  soar, 
d'hither  repair ; 

J.et  this  vain  world  no  more 
Lull  and  ensnare. 

That  heaven  J  love  so  well 
Still  in  my  heart  shall  dwell ; 

AH  tilings  around  me  tell 
Jlest  is  1‘ound  there. 

WOULD  YOU  RE  YOUNG  AGAIN?* 

Would  YOU  he  vouiii;  aj^ain  ? 

So  would  not  1  — 

One  tt‘ar  to  memorv  ixiven. 

Onward  Fd  hie. 

Life’s  dark  tlood  torded  o’er, 

All  hut  at  rest  on  shore. 

Say,  would  you  plunge  onee  more, 

W  ith  home  so  niirli  ? 

ll  you  might,  would  you  now 
Uetraee  your  way  ? 

A\  ander  through  stormy  wilds, 

Faint  and  astray  ? 

•  I'r.  Uniters  (|1.  a35)  informs  ns  lluit  tliis  poem  was  composed  in  Lady 
^ajrnosscveuty-siMhyear,  Ibli,  She  died  in  IS  15. 
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^li>oiny  walclios  lU‘d, 

Alorninu^  all  heaniinuf  rt‘d, 
llo|K*’s  siniKs  an)iind  us  she.l, 

1  loavt‘n\vanl-a\vay. 

A\  lu‘iv,  tluMi,  are  those  dear  ones, 

Our  joy  and  delight  ? 

Dear  and  more  d(‘ar  though  now 
Hidden  IVom  sight. 

Where  they  rtjoiee  to  be, 
d’here  is  the  land  ibr  me  ; 

Fly,  time,  lly  speedily  ; 

(V)me,  lile  and  light. 

We  liave  one  charactcuistic  of  I^ady  Nairnc  to  add — and  then 
we  have  done.  She  was  possessed  of  the  rare  gift  of  silence. 
Animated  l)y  a  strong  moral  ])urj)ose,  and  ever  active  in  the 
service  of  her  race,  slui  blushed  to  find  herself  caught  in  deeds 
of  kindness.  She  sought  another  reward,  and  now  has  it.  She 
was  never  known  as  a  song-writer  during  her  life-time,  unless  by 
her  most  intimate  friends.  She  could  allow  others  to  claim  the 
etfusions  of  her  gifted  j)eu,  content  with  the  joy  that  is  felt  when 
a  good  work  is  done  and  happiness  is  scattered  abroad.  Dr. 
Rogers  fp.  1  }H))(piotes  from  a  letter  in  which  Lady  Nairne  states  one 
of  her  reasons  for  not  giving  her  name.  ‘  I  l)eg  the  publisher  will 
make  no  nuMition  of  a  ladtj ;  as  you  observe,  the  more  mystery, 
the  better ;  wwd  still  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  lords  of 
creation.  I  cannot  help,  in  some  degree,  undervaluing  btjforehaiul 
what  is  said  to  be  a  feminine  ])roduction."  The  same  ri‘ason, 
Currer  l>t*ll  tells  us,  induced  her  and  her  sisters  to  assume  the 
doubtful-looking  names  by  which  they  are  generally  known.  J>ut 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  only  one  of  Lady  Nairne’s  motives. 
She  i)ursucd  the  same  course  in  all  her  conduct.  The  following 
is  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  cpioted  by  Dr.  Rogers  (p.  IDl)  : — 


‘  I  am  now  at  lilx'rty  to  mention  a  very  noble  benefaction  which  I 
received  about  a  year  ago.  Impiiry  was  made  at  me  by  a  lady, 
mentioning  that  she  had  a  sum  at  her  disposal,  and  that  she  wished  to 
a})ply  it  to  eharitahle  ])urposes  ;  and  she  wanted  me  to  enumerate  a 
list  of  eharitahle  objects,  in  pro])ortion  to  the  estimate  1  had  of  their 
value.  Accordingly,  1  furnished  her  with  a  scale  of  about  live  or  six 
charitable  objects.  The  highest  in  the  scale  were  those  institutions 
which  had  for  their  design  the  Christianising  of  the  people  at  home; 
and  I  also  mentioned  to  her,  in  connexion  with  the  Christianising  at 
home,  what  we  were  doing  at  the  West  l*ort  :  and  there  came  to  mo 
from  her,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  no*  less  a  sum  than  £800. 
She  is  now  dead  ;  she  is  now  in  her  grave,  and  her  works  do  follow  her. 
When  she  gave  me  this  nohle  l>enefaetion,  she  laid  me  \inder  strict 
injuneti«)us  of  seeresy,  and,  accordingly,  I  did  not  mention  her  name 
to  any  person ;  but  after  she  was  dead,  1  begged  of  her  nearest  heir 
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tliiit  I  1)0  iillowvil  to  pr«H*l:uin  it,  booause  I  tlioui^lit  tliat  lua* 

t‘xaini*lo,  si)  \vt)rthy  to  l»o  I’ollowoil.  inlluonoo  others  in  imitatinj; 

lu*r ;  ainl  I  am  lia|>|)V  to  sav  that  I  am  now  at  lihortN  to  state  that  it 
was  Lady  Xairne,  ot  IV-rtlishire.’ 

I>r.  lingers  (|).  If).*))  states  that  Mn  society  Lady  Nairne  was 
res*-rv(Mhmd  imassniniug.  Her  countenance,  naturally  beautiful, 
Won*,  in  her  mature  years,  a  somewhat  pensive  cast ;  and  the 
characloristic  by  whicii  she  was  known  consisted  in  her  enthu¬ 
siastic  love  of  music.  It  may  be  added  that  she  was  tend  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  was  skilled  in  tlie  use  of  the  pencil. 

We  delight  to  meet  with  such  a  character.  It  gives  us  the 
assurance  that,  bad  as  mankind  may  often  seem  to  us,  many  a 
fair  human  flower,  hid  from  the  eyes  of  man,  wafts  its  perfume 
over  wide  fields — that  there  are  many  holy  and  loving  soids  who 
are  working  cheerfully  but  silently  in  the  great  cause  of  God. 


Art.  III. —  Ptiifchohujf/  ami  Theology;  or,  l\^ychology  applied  to 
the  Investigation  of  (fiestions  relating  to  Jieligion,  Xatural 
Theology,  and  Revelation,  by  Uichard  Alliott,  LL.l).,  Ih’ofcssor 
t)f  d'lioology  and  Mental  I*hiloso|)hv,  Western  College,  Plymouth. 
Loiuh)n  :  tiackson  A:  Walford.  j»p.  do2.  1853. 

This  sixteenth  course  of  the  ‘  C\)ngregational  Lectures'  amply 
maintains  tln‘  character  for  learning  and  abilitv  which  its  ore- 
deeessors  havi‘  cstahlished  ;  although,  from  the  nature  of  the 
topics  discussed,  it  must  bi‘  expected  to  he  less  popular  than 
some  of  them  have  been.  The  judicious  and  candid  lecturer 
shows  himself  perfectly  aware  (in  his  Introduction)  that  he  has 
sidected  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difticulty.  Notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  revival  of  metaiihysical  studies  in  England  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  they  neither  are,  nor  can  be  expected  to 
biTome  popular  in  the  same  way  as  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
and  many  otlier  branches  ot  science.  Tlie  very  name,  ‘  p^y“ 
chology,’  is  repulsive  to  the  stuhhorn  English  ear.  Nor  do  we, 
fiw  our  own  part,  greatly  regret  this,  or  think  it  at  all  wonderful. 
I  ntil  psychology  can  (in  some  humble  measure  at  least)  rival 
the  science.s^  of  material  nature  in  the  clearness  of  its  teaching 
and  the  detinitemess  and  certainty  of  its  results,  we  deem  it  a 
^ery  happy  thing  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  somethingological,  should  turn  their  studious  attention  to 
the  tieasures  ot  wisdom  which  material  nature,  in  answer  to  ‘  wise 
ipiestioning,  is  pouring  at  our  feet,  rather  than  lose  their  time  and 
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liiboiir  ill  tlio  yot  untraokeil  labyrintlis  and  iinsoinuled  abysses  of 
mind.  Altlioni^b  the  elegant  imagination  of  Dr.  Tbomas  Brown 
could  ])resent  his  ingenious  though  flimsy  subtleties  in  a  form 
in  which  voung  ladies  need  not  be  afraid  of  them  ;  although 
.Mr.  I  ..tnves  has  made  the  ‘  Biogra|)hical  History  of  Bhiloso})hy’ 
ti  reside  read  in 
rite  a  history  of 

as  a  novel  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  few  minds  that  haye  at  once 
cajiacity,  inclination,  ami  leisure,  to  grapple  etfectiyely  with  the 
yexod  (piestions  of  psychology.  And  as  eyery  (piestion  in  ])sy- 
chology  is  a  yexed  (piestion,  and  each  fresh  writer  has  to  gird  up 
his  loins  for  conflict,  and  either  conhiss  himself  a  disciple  of  some 
existing  scho<>l, — in  which  case  fiyeout  of  six  of  the  readers  who 
nndeistand  him  wall  disagree  with  him  ;  or  expound  an  original 
theory  of  his  own, — in  w  hich  case  perhaps  one  ivader  in  a  linn- 
dred  (which  may  ])ossibly  amount  to  three  readers  altogether) 
will  agr(‘e  with  him; — it  follows  that  thcj.se  who  jn’efer  leaining 
to  fighting,  and  settled  conclusions  to  doubtful  controversies,  will 
still,  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come,  gladly  turn  from  the  pages 
of  the  mental  to  those  of  the  naturalist,  the  chemist, 

and  the  ])hysiol(ygist. 

To  .some  readers  it  will  b('  an  additional  discouragement  that 
Dr.  Alliott’s  style  of  thought  and  writing  is  severely  hygieal. 
His  illustrations  are  employed  as  relentlessly  as  those  of  Aristotle 
or  St.  Paul, — simply  as  illustrations,  never  lingered  upon  for 
their  ow'ii  sake',  or  touched  up  into  ])icture.s.  d'hey  are  (‘ailed 
in  to  do  their  business  in  as  few  words  as  ]>ossibl('‘,  and  then  dis- 
miss(‘(l,  and  bidden  kee}M)ut  of  the  argument’s  w’ay.  The  W’rit(*r 
has  his  (‘ve  too  keenly  and  intently  fixed  on  his  object, — whether 
the  (.‘stablishment  of  a  ]>ositi(m,  or  the  demolition  of  an  anta- 
gcniist, — to  have  a  glance  for  jvnything  el.S(‘.  His  mind  ab.solutely 
revels  in  rrasoning;  Ikj  makes  concession  aft(‘r  concession,  in 
<»rder  to  show\  when  his  ]»oint  has  b(‘en  pi’oved,  that  ev(*n  if  it 
had  not  been,  hi*  has  tw'o  or  thno  more  d(‘mon.strations  in 
reserve  ;  and  w  hen  h(‘  has  fairly  slain  his  enemy  Ik;  s(‘ts  him  up 
on  his  legs,  for  tin;  (*xj*ress  purpo.s(‘  of  slaying  him  again. 

We  have  ours(‘lv(‘s  tlu'  misfortune  to  diff«‘r  from  tin;  h'arned 
ami  (‘stimabh;  h'cturer  on  s(;V(‘ral  ])oint.s,  both  of  metaphysical 
and  of  ethical  philo.sophy.  W  (;  have  (<jf  cour.se)  a  few'  theories 
of  our  own,  with  which  his  views,  both  of  the  nature  of  know'- 
h‘dge  and  of  the  nature  of  virtu(‘,  do  not  harmonize.  W(;  arc 
tlK‘r(*fore  the  mon*  anxious  to  do  ju.sticc;  to  the  great  clearne.ss, 
acutenes.s,  and  force;  of  reasoning,  with  which  the  views  .set  forth 
in  th(*.se  lectures  are  expounded  and  advocated.  And  while,  as 
we  have  .said,  we  d(U*m  it  neithor  surprising  nor  lamentabh;  that 
a  work  on  ‘psychology  and  theology,’  however  able,  is  not  likely 


])leasant 
could  W’l 


g  ;  and  Professor  Perrier,  if  he  ])lea.sed, 
metaphysics  that  w'ould  be  as  inttuesting 
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it  not  only  lament. 

theology  (f,„.  whieli  classes  of  readers  thes^  oi 

C'.^l«cially  d.sione,],  „.ere  fonml  nndelraHnr  I"'''' 
nnee  aii.l  interest  ef  the  toi.ics  disciisseil  iirtl “‘'port- 
Y‘iT  true*,  that  we  do  not  want  mot-n  I  * 

those  who  niake  a  display  of  nietaiihvsic  R-r  "l*  ! 

>vhen  they  ought  to  he' i.reachh  .  H  ^  «*“1  •‘'^nnen, 

n.i..akcn 'their  vocatticin!  o.  >m.st  either  have 

met  hod  of  camin^r  on  their  work  "p  I>ro|3er 

neither  scanty  , lor  shallow,  h,  thistudl  ir™ 

■■’ii  tinit  they  inight  he,  or  on<dit  t,i  ‘t’  P'’‘^‘‘*‘^i*ers  are  to 

tiiith,  and  as  rhetoricians.  JMetanhvsi  ‘^'^I’n^tors  of 

!'*  the  pulpit  as  the  carjHaitcK  it  /  "fplaoe 

in  prodneing  a  dining--tahle  wotihl  ho  ' f  V  n«ed 

. .  cijfc  ”  I*™' r  f»t 

a  saucepan,  if  served  np  as  snh  t  '**  c  «>als,  and 

with  a  gardener’s  spad,;  instead*  of  /o  1 1  ’j"ii<'<i> 

tollow  that  h.’cau.se  the  tools  and  ^"t  it  docs  not 

l)rodnetiun  and  preparation  of  thoi  ilo 
npnii  an  an.litorv,  ,n,l  still  ess  I T  i  "  nhtruded 

Mantial  diet  -d’  instructi^  w^ ‘eh 

i'letaphysical  Jirdtehing,  a.l  If  k  til, ^‘egleete.h 
eschewed  and  ahoininated,  siniplv  hi  ’  •'*  ‘’'"‘S'  to  be 

and  may  do  mtieli  harm  But  ■}  S  |eaiiso  it  can  do  no  good 

teaming,  ami  that  not  laid  asidi  wh^tlm'l^® 
the  college  course  finished  hut  ke.  t  ‘  <«ken,  and 

tnne  to  time  hy  siih.sci.ien  Itinhl  i  ''I  ^om 

jK.weraml  hei.etit  in  theformafioi.  of  •  ,1!“  i"’>nense 

V  t-a(Ju*i.  Just  hocansethe  aimroiiri-itr  ‘^ccoinplislied 

N-cak,.r  IS  that  of  metaphor,  ilh  stfli  io  ,  of  the  public 

to  he  guarded  and  elia.stene.l  hv  she,  ’  ^'"^tion,  he  needs 

thought  and  unimpa.s.si„ned  aua'lv.iis  «l'«tract 

•  s  o  l  eal  with  minds  litt),.  acculionuT/  “ 
he  most  ,.art  to  do  their  .easonini  tm  ‘  ^  and  for 

haiiicd  m  rea.soning  hinnseif  Jn,l  ’  '“r^'k-l't  to  he  well 
Ine,  the  mere  need  that  he  he  all  tn  I  'T  ‘oho ‘logic  on 
ami  ealn,  order,  before  he  applies  the  °'’it  *"  due 

-ntenient  ;  or  ho  may  chal.S  hi°T"^  ^>■•'‘‘0™ 

his  own  eonclu-sioiis  ;  or,  when  into  .  r  ‘*“‘i  1‘iow  up 

hearers  prejudices,  ho  mav  end  hi  sj'^i  liL 
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his  own  voice.  It  is  possible  to  ])iesont  a  lari^e  amount  of  pro- 
foiiiul  philosophic  thought  to  a  very  ])lain  aiuiitory,  and  ileeply 
to  interest  them  in  it,  proviiled  it  he  hrokeu  up  into  small  frag¬ 
ments,  and  its  abstract  intellectual  generalities  translated  into 


the  simple  language  of  metaphor  and  example, 
severe’  sometimes  etlects  its  entrance  ‘  in  fairy  ticti 


,mple.  dust  as  ‘  truth 
dry  tictiou  dressed,*  so 


the  multitude  will  often  receive  jdiilo.sopliy,  and  never  dream 


that  it  is  })hilosophy,  nor  think  it  ‘  liarsh  and  crabbed*  when 
clothed  in  the  homely  garb  of  common  sense.  In  a  word,  the 


j)reacher’s  metaphysics  should  be  for  himself,  their  results  for 
Ids  people.  If  hard,  bare,  iinstratitied  masses  of  speculation 
and  theory  cvof)  oat  in  his  teaching,  they  will  be  as  barren  a.s 
repulsive  ;  but,  like  disintegrated  granite,  if  crumbled  down  and 
washed  into  the  onlinary  (‘haunels  of  thought,  they  may  impart 


to  many  a  mind  wealth,  vigour,  ami  fruitfulness. 

Such  benetits  as  these,  imlirect,  but  not  therefore  trilling  or 


unsubstantial,  are  to  be  ex})ecled  from  attempts  like  those  which 
llr.  Alliott  has  here  maile  with  so  much  tiiought,  learning,  and 


ability,  to  apply  to  recondite  speculations  of  mental  science  and  to 
the  elucnlation  or  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  theology.  He  has 
not  aiiiunl  at  producing  a  ])opular  volume.  He  is  ‘  aware  that  the 
theme  of  the  })resent  course  will  not  be  so  attractive  to  the 
])ublic  at  large  as  some  preceding  ones,  there  being  perhaps  no 
science  more  generally  neglected  than  psychology.  Still,  it  will 
be  felt  to  be  important  by  thinking  men,  and  es})ecially  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  controversies  of  the  ])resent  day.*  His  book 
is  therefore  tlesigneil  for  thinkers,  not  for  mere  readers  ;  and 
although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  tlui  former  bear  but  a  small  ])ro- 
portion  to  the  latter.  Dr.  Alliott  has  w(dl  judged  that  the  noblest 
part  of  the  teacher’s  work  lies  among  the  thinking  few,  not  the 
unthinking  many.  To  feed  the  multitude  with  wholesome  and 
well  prt‘|)ared  thought  is  a  great  and  good  work  ;  but  it  is  a 
greater  thing  still  to  sow  the  seeds  of  thought  in  those  minds  in 
whieh  they  may  bear  fruit — ‘some  thirty,  some  lifty,  and  some  a 
hundreil  fold.* 


The  great  dilhculty,  however,  with  whioli  Dr.  Alliott  has  to 
contend  is  one  of  whose  importance  he  seems  to  form  a  much 
less  serums  estimate  than  we  do.  It  lies,  not  in  the  inimls  of  the 
unthinking  many,  but  in  those  of  the  thinking  few.  It  is  ex- 
jjressed  in  the  question — fs  there  a  ‘  science  of  j)sychology  V  The 
67 ud// of  psychology  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  directed,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  if  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated,  prove  one  of  the  most  fruitful.  But  a  study 
is  not  a  science.  Can  psychology  boast  of  any  body  of  doctrines, 
any  indubitable  iinluctions,  or  any  generally  admitted  ami  fairly 
reasoned  conclusions  i  Can  it  boast  even  of  any  body  of  facts, 
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ciirel’ully  aiul  accurately  ol .served  and  intelligil.ly  registered,  on 
whicli  such  inductions  and  reasonings  may  sately  lest  ?  Istliere 
any  one  leading  fact,  or  fundamental  doctrine,  of  psychology,  on 
wliicli  any  two,  out  of  the  comi.aratively  small  number  wlio 
have  made  metaphysics  their  favourite  study,  would  be  certain 
to  agree  i  If  not,  \vhat  right  has  ])sychology  to  call  itself  a 
science?  As  yet  it  is  but  a  mass  of  controversies,  observa¬ 
tions,  hypotheses,  facts,  half-facts,  and  distorted  shadows  of 
facts,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a  science  that  a  tew  heaps 
of  bricks,  mortar,  stones,  and  timber  do  to  a  house  ;  or  an 
incoherent  series  of  untinished  tuunellings,  cuttings,  and  embank¬ 
ments,  to  a  railway.  Nay,  tlu‘se  comparisons  fall  within  the 
mark  ;  for  the  very  ground-plan  of  psychology  has  not  yet  been 
certainly  marked  out,  and  though  we  may  hope  that  at  some 
future  period  the  true  philosophy  of  mind  will  lay  down  a  smooth 
and  straight  path,  along  which  human  thought  will  hold  on  its 
swift  and  uniinpe.led  way  ;  yet,  at  present,  nobody  know's 
whetlnn'  the  tunu(‘ls  are  tunnels  at  all,  or  only  open  cuttings  ; 
whether  a  single  slope,  or  level,  or  curve  be  correct,  which  way 
the  road  is  to  g<^  or  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a  road  at  all. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  acute  and  able  author  of  the 
‘  Institutes  of  Metaphysics’  in  his  merciless  attacks  upon  psycho- 
logv,  which  we  deem  among  the  greatest  blemishes  of  that 
rtunarkable  work.  But  we  fully  concede  to  him  that  psychology, 
notwithstanding  the  mightv  minds  that  have  toiled  for  its  ad- 
vancement,  has  not  yet  compiered  for  itself  the  place  of  a  science, 
nor  is  likely  to  do  so  for  years  to  come  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  two  works  of  such  ability  as  Dr.  Alliott’s  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Perrier’s,  should  have  issued  from  the  ])ress  so  nearly  at 
the  same  time  ;  in  one  of  which  ])sychology  is  deliberately  assailed 
:is  a  consistent  but  worthless  chain  of  fallacies  and  falsehoods; 
while  in  the  other  it  is  sj)oken  of  as  though  it  were  a  well 
ostablished  scitaice,  able  to  shed  clear  and  certain  light  upon  the 
greatest  controversies  in  theology. 

d  his  relerence  to  Professor  Perrier  reminds  us  of  the  curious 
circumstance,  that  both  he  and  Dr.  Alliott  have  been  at  the  pains 
of  demonstrating  the  principle  of  contradict icni,  \\]\\c]\  lies  at 
tin'  basis  i)t  all  reasoning.  Dr.  Alliott’s  demonstration  will  be  found 
at  p.  l-)l,  and  is  abuiulantly  satislaetory,  ])rovided  the  conclusion 
lu'  already  admitted.  A  ])ersou  who  needs  to  have  it  j)roved  to 
him  that  a  stattMuent  cannot  be  true  and  false  at  the  same  time 
(and  in  the  same  sense)  must  be  incapable  of  reasoning  at  all. 
W  e  may  be  allowtal  to  say,  that  the  great  logical  acuteness  of 
the  author’s  mind,  and  his  delight  in  reasoning,  apjiear  to  liave 
more  than  once  led  him  into  the  error  of  weakening  his  positions 
by  over  demonstration,  just  as  you  may  loosen  a1)ail  by  trving 
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to  drive  it  in  lartlier  tliaii  it  will  go.  Eiuinently  logical  iniiids 
art'  commonly  prone  to  two  faults;  tirst,  that  of  trying  to  prove 
that  which  is  already  certain  ;  and,  secondly,  of  trying  to  prove 
that  which  lies  altogt'ther  lieyondthe  scope  of  our  reasoning,  and 
can  he  matter  only  for  conjecture,  imagination,  or  faith.  It 
setMiis  to  be  too  otU'ii  forgotten  that  the  certainty  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  is,  aftt'r  all,  but  a  relative,  hy])(>theti(,‘al  certainty  ;  and  so 
limited  is  the  power  of  tin*  human  mind  to  conduct  a  lengthened 
chain  of  ri‘asoning  witli  perfect  accuracy  and  certainty — except 
in  cases  where  we  are  absolutely  sure,  as  in  geimietry,  arithmetic, 
or  fornud  logic,  that  all  the  facts  necessary  to  be  taken  into 
account  are  clearly  befon*  us, — that  purely  deductive  argument 
rapidly  losi‘s  its  power,  if  carried  on  Ix^yond  a  very  few  steps, 
and  scepticism  begins  to  s(‘ize  us  with  regard  to  the  truths  which, 
simply  athrmed,  we  should  have  held  uiupiestionable,  the  moment 
we  b(‘gin  to  think  that  they  stand  in  need  of  a  huig  chain  of  purely 
deductive  reasoning  to  jirove  them. 

From  this  digression,  w(;  return  to  the  lectun*s.  '^rheol)ject  of 
the  introductory  lecture  is  ‘  to  show  that  a  relation  exists  ])etween 
])sychology  and  the  sciences  of  religion,  of  (Jod,  and  of  rev(‘la- 
tion.’  ^Vhat  we  have  said  already  will  sufticiently  intimate 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  coincide  in  the  conclusions  of  this 
lecture.  We  admit  the  bearing  of  the  study  of  psychedogy  on 
the  (piestions  here  indicated  to  be  incalculably  important.  But 
we  cannot  think  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  yet  in  a  position 
to  utter  its  own  doctrines  with  anything  of  the  authority  of 
scientific  truth  ;  much  less  to  set  them  up  as  way-marks  and 
guiding  liglits  in  other,  and  still  profounder  inquiries.  All  the 
light  whicli  these  lectures  throw  on  the  great  theological  (piestions 
discussed  in  them  must  be  jmt  to  the  credit,  not  of  psychology 
as  a  science,  but  of  the  lecturer  s  own  ])hilosophic  views  and 
logical  acumen,  n‘inforc(^d  by  the  authority  of  those  eminent 
nu'taphysicians  with  whom  occasionally,  and  to  a  ciu'tain  extent, 
he  agrees. 

The  second  lecture, — ‘  J'svchologv  in  relation  to  R(‘li«don’. — 
discusses  the  two  (piestions,  wh(‘ther  religion  lie  owing  to  a  distinct 
faculty,  susceptibility,  or  jirinciple  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
whetluT  the  human  will  lias  a  self-determining  pow(‘r.  In 
tr(\ating  the  first  (piestion,  the  lecturer  ‘  gives  a  gfiod  a(.*count’  (as 
our  brav(‘  tars  say)  of  Schleiermacher  ami  his  English  int(‘r- 
]>reter,  Mr.  M(»rell.  ileligion  is  <lefined  (p.  rpt)  to  be  ‘  that  state 
of  mind  which  is  the  exercise  of  the  feelings,  and  which 
]»rompts  to  the  doing  of  actions  due  to  (Jod.'  ‘Subjective 
n'ligiou,  accordingly,  inclmh'S  tin;  exiucise  of  dependence, 
gratitude,  confidence,  voluntary  subjirtion,  admiration,  ami 
cuinplacency’  (p.  40).  We  could  hardly  have  a  more  striking 
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cxfiiiiplo  of  tlio  truth  ot  our  ronuirks  touching’  the  uusettiocl 
couditiou  ot  ])svcholo{j^v  thuu  the  tiict  thiit  this  description  ot 
religion  iiotually  oiuits  >vhiit  apiiears  to  us  (and  will  jirobahly 
appear  to  luaiiy  other  luiiids)  the  most  essential  element  of 
ivlii;ion — namely,  the  feeling  of  reverence.  Surely,  it  is  this 
profound  emotion  which  makes  man  a  worshipper  ;  which  would 
make  him  one  in  spite  ot  the  ah.sence  ot  any — we  had  almost 
said  all — of  the  feelings  before  enumerated  ;  and  which  being 
absent,  the  sum  total  of  them  does  not  amount  to  worship.  We 
apprtrhend  that  it  is  the  great  feebleness  ot  the  sentiment  of 
reverence  in  our  ciihl,  intellectual,  northern-ll<uropean  minds 
which  renders  it  so  dithcult  tor  us  to  understand  idolatry.  An 
-Knglish  Ihoteslanl — especially  a  nonconformist — is  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  the  ancient  Jews,  Clod’s  chosen  and 
favoured  people,  could  be  under  any  temptation  to  fall  down  and 
worshij)  stocks  and  stones.  The  thing  is  to  him  simjdy  unin¬ 
telligible  and  ridiculous — sheer  folly  and  wickedness.  Yes,  good 
brother  llardfacts,  it  wiuj  very  foolish  and  very  wicked,  no  doubt, 
lint  depend  on  it,  there  was  something  good  mixed  up  with  that 
folly  and  sin  which  gave  the  temjitations  such  terrible  })Ower. 
That  mysttuious  something  which  tlragged  them  down  on  their 
knees,  spite  of  all  their  light  and  knowledge  and  glorious 
history,  and  divine  laws  aiul  chastenings,  before  the  quaint  and 
rude  and  hideous  forms  worshipped  by  the  heathen  world,  was 
the  sentiment  of  reverence, — the  love  of  worship,  and  delight  in 
worship  for  its  own  sake,  which  longed  for  a  grosser,  more 
tangible,  and  imaginable  object  than  the  Infinite  and  Unseen 
C’rt‘ator ;  and  found  it  easier  to  grovel  in  the  mire,  when  it 
ought  to  have  soared  to  the  skies.  Perhaps,  in  this  one  point, 
our  supt'riority  to  the  poor  idolaters,  whom  we  despise,  is  by  no 
means  so  great  iis  wo  imagine  ;  and  our  pure  l)ut  cold  religious 
worshi]),  if  it  were  not  too  proud,  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
poptay,  or  ]KJytheism  itself. 

Tin*  second  question, — that  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
tin'  will, — is  treated  with  Dr.  Alliott’s  accustomed  ability.  Yet 
it  will  not  be  surprising  if  many  of  his  readers  be  still  of  o])inion 
that  psychology  is  more  able  to  create  dithcult ies  on  this 
mysterious  subject  than  to  solve  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  con- 
trovtasy,  we  cont(‘ss,  seems  to  us  mis-sjient  labour  ;  because, 
granting  all  that  can  be  said,  on  either  side,  as  to  the  ])ower  of 
the  will  to  determine  apart  Irom  motive,  it  will  still  remain  true, 
that  what  we  hohl  a  man  responsible  for  is,  not  tln/se  actions 
which  are  done  without  motivovS,  but  those  which  are  done  under 
the  intluence  ot  motive.  And  just  in  pro})ortion  as  a  man  is 
insensible  to  the  force  of  good  motives  and  incapable  of  resisting 
bad  ones,  we  reckon  him  a  bad  man  j  and  his  own  conscience 
reckons  him  so  too. 
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There  are  t\Vi>  ]»oiiits  wliieli  seems  to  us  to  have  lu'cn  in- 
aile(|iiately  consitler(‘d  in  this  ctnitroversy.  The  tirst  is  wliat  may 
be  termed  the  of  the  will  ;  i.  e.,  its  disjiositioii  to 

]>ersevere  in  a  ehoiee,  thouu^h  the  motive  may  be  feeble,  simply 
because  the  choice  has  been  made.  We  give  this  tendency,  when 
strongly  manifested,  the  name  of  obstinacy ;  and  it  is  a  phenomenon 
worth  more  study  than  it  has  received. 

The  other  j)oint  is,  the  power  of  habit  ;  by  which  the  greater 
multitude  by  far  of  the  distinct  acts  of  will  which  we  perform 
in  a  day  are  withdrawn  almost  entirely  from  the  dominion  of 
motive  ;  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  the  movement  of  tlie 
fingers  by  a  skilful  ])ianist)  from  the  ol^servation  of  consciousness 


Dr.  Alliott  })rocecds  in  his  thinl  lecture  to  a))ply  j>.sychology 
to  investigations  regarding  God.  The  origin  of  our  idea  of  God 
is  investigated.  It  is  shown  that  this  idea  cannot  be  created  by 
the  human  mind  ;  and  is  not  innate  in  either  of  three  senses 
in  which  that  word  ma}^  be  used.  ^Ir.  ^lorell’s  notion  of  a 
‘  superstmsual  intuition’  is  ably  met ;  and  Ids  imposing  remark, 
that  1)3"  reasoning  from  Nature  iq)  to  God,  ‘the  best  we  can  do 
is  to  hypostatize  and  deif}"  the  ])roduct  of  our  own  faculties,’  is 
quietly  disposed  of  in  a  single  sentence.  ‘  If,’  sav^s  Dr.  Alliott, 

‘  by  thus  reasoning  up  to  God  we  can  gain  a  true  idea  of  1dm,  we 
do  not  deify  a  creation  of  our  own  minds  ;  we  only  discover,  by 
means  of  our  faculties,  the  e.xistence  of  a  being  necessarily 
deified’  (p.  100).  M.  Cousin’s  theoiyof  an  ‘  Impersonal  Reason’ 
is  then  veiy  acutely  and  ingeniousl}^  controverted  ;  and  the 
lecture  concludes  with  the  exposition  of  the  author’s  own  view 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God. 

Lecture  IW  treats  of  the  objective  truth  of  our  idea  of  God. 
As  the  foregoing  lecture  involved  the  great  controversy  as  to 
the  innateness  of  our  ideas,  so  this  involves  the  question  of  the 
uniform  truth  of  the  testimoii}’  of  consciousness.  The  .argument 
is  then  direct(‘d  to  the  proof  of  these  four  positions  : — 1st.  Th.at 
certain  attril)utes  must  characterize  First  Cause,  as  mch/provided 
He  ;  2ndly.  Th.at  First  Cause  does  exist ;  ‘Jrdly.  That  He 
is  one,  and  possessed  of  will,  consciousne.ss,  and  intelligence  ;  .and 
4thl3’.  ’I'liat  He  is  .also  holv,  just,  good,  and  true.  Into  the  vast 
fields  of  speculation  thus  oju  ned  we  must  not  attempt  here  to 
enter.  Whatever  doubts  might  be  entertained  as  to  the  real 
value  of  so  abstract  a  line  of  argument,  none  will  den}"  the 
gre.at  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted  in  this  lecture. 

The  three  remaining  lectures  bear  u])on  Christianity,  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  and  on  the  insjiiraticm  of  Scripture. 

We  should  h.ave  liked  to  make  an  extr.act  or  two  from  the 
fifth  lecture,  in  which,  (after  expres.sing  a  much  higher  esti- 
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mate  of  the  value  of  pyseholoiiy  in  its  ])resent  state  than  wo 
have  fouml  oiirselves  able  to  crive)  Dr.  Alliott  detines  the  tenn.s 
‘  revelation  ’  an«l  ‘  inspiratioiC  rejeeting  the  definitions,  at  once 
vagiu*  and  narrow,  ]nopoiinded  ly  Mr.  Morell,  and  ju’ocotnls  to 
tliseuss  the  <piestions  ot  the  possihility,the  limits,  and  the  e\  ideiuv 
of  a  supernatural  oomnuinieation  from  God.  But  we  find  it  im- 
]>o.s.>ii»le  to  do  justice  to  any  luirt  of  tlie  discussion  hy  separating 
it  from  its  context,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers— especially 
anv  who  may  have  been  ])er|>lex(‘d  by  Mr.  ^lorells  views — to 
the  lecture  itself,  where  they  will  find  these  2)oints  treated  with 
masterly  acuteness  and  pers})icuity. 

lu  thi‘  following  lecture,  which  carries  on  the  consideration  of 
the  t'videiice  of  Ghristianity,  Dr.  Alliott  applies  his  pyscholo- 
gical  views  to  the  two  great  ])rohlems  of  moral  philoso])hy  (suh- 
jt‘ctivt'  and  objective),  namely,  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  distinction 
]K‘tween  moral  good  and  evil.  On  this  topic,  whatever  objection 
mav  be  urged  against  the  writer’s  views,  thev  cannot  be  charged 
with  vagueness  or  inconsistency.  Utility,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term,  is  laid  down  as  the  real  and  exclusive  basis  of  virtue, 
and  our  perception  of  utility,  at  first  in  the  form  of  reward 
rcrsiis  punishment,  ami  aftt*rwards  in  the  more  enlarged  form  of 
the  ]H‘rce}>titai  of  the  universal  tendency  of  actions,  is  assigned 
as  lln‘  origin  of  our  judgments  and  ideas  of  right  and  wrong'. 
The  same  philosophy  (d’  virtue  is  further  advocated  in  a  brief 
a]>|»taidix.  Seldom  has  this  theory  of  virtue  h(‘en  more  clearly' 
expounded  or  more  ably  defeiuled.  AVe  bear  cordial  testimony 
to  the  great  ability  as  well  as  the  thoroughly  Ghristian  temper 
in  which  our  esteeim'd  friend  has  maintained  his  views.  At 
the  siime  time  he  must  j»ardon  our  expressing  regret  that  so 
much  ability  should  be  spent  in  defence  of  what  seems  to  us  an 
iidieii*ntly  had  caus(\  M'e  cannot  but  marvel  when  he  exclaims, 

‘  What  higher,  what  more  worthy,  what  more  noble  idea  of  right 
ami  wrong  can  there  be  than  tliis  V  (p.  :^oo.)  We  have  neither 
space  nor  ili^position ,  to  enter  into  controversy  on  this  point, 
but  we  cannot  retrain  from  indicating  what  .appears  to  us  a  very 
smious  (jversight  at  tln‘  outset  of  the  argument.  We  admit  that 
tlu‘  first  sentiments  ot  right  and  wrong  in  the  child’s  mind  are 
awakened  In/  rm'tnis  o/  the  hope  either  of  reward  or  of  ap])roval, 
ami  tlu‘  tear,  it  not  ot  j)unishment,  at  least  of  disj)leasure.  But 
we  denv  that  it  is  the  nu*re  prospect  ot  ])l(*asurable  or  j)ainful 
rosidts  that  awakiais  these  sentiments;  for  otherwise,  (ill  actions 
leading  to  pain  would  be  lagarded  as  wrong,  and  those  leading 
to  ph'asure  as  right.  If  the  child  finds  that  as  often  as  he  hits 
his  ht'ad  against  the  table  it  hurts  him,  .and  as  often  as  he  puts 
sugar  in  his  mouth  it  ]>leases  him,  he  bv  no  means  concludes 
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tliat  lie  is  a  iKUii^lity  boy  Tor  his  head,  or  a  good  boy  tor 

eatiiujf  siii^ar.  It’  a  child  of  his  own  aijo  thivatews  to  boat  him, 
and  does  beat  liim,  as  often  as  he  does  a  certain  action,  he  learns 
to  abstain  from  that  action,  but  not  as  icron//,  simply  as  foolish. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  if  his  fathia*  forbids  that  siime  action,  the 
child  thinks  it  n'roiaj,  even  though  no  boating  is  to  be  the 
result^  Evidently  because  the  idea  of  aidhoyitf/  \s  present  to 
the  child’s  mind,  to  which  the  sentiment  of  dtfti/  naturally  and 
sj)ontant.*ously  responds.  A]>art  from  the  sense  of  duty  and 
recognition  of  authority,  no  j)erce})tions  of  utility  could  ever 
build  up  a  virtuous  character,  though  tlu‘y  might  secure  (if  acted 
upon)  an  outwardly  virtuous  conduct.  The  sentiments  of  riglit 
and  wrong,  of  authority  and  duty,  appear  to  us  to  be  i)rimary 
<‘lements  of  our  natun‘,  as  incaj^able  of  logical  analysis  as  love 
or  hatred,  horror  or  joy.  And  we  deem  it  one  of  the  lirst 
tasks  of  a  sound  pyschology,  to  mark  the  limits  of  analysis  and 
d(‘tinition,  and  to  warn  us  otl’  from  any  attempt  to  resolve  the 
.samse  of  duty  into  the  sense  of  interest,  or  any  one  of  the 
])rimary  faculties,  or  sentiments,  or  tendencies  of  tlie  mind  into 
any  other. 

But  we  are  almost  breaking  our  resolution  not  to  1)0  drawn 
into  controversy.  And  we  have  exhausted  our  limits  without 
being  able  to  refer  to  the  last  lecture  of  the  volume,  which 


the  ablest  and  most  important  of  the  whole  courses  The  hazy 
sublimities  and  unwarrantable  assertions  of  Mr.  ^lorell  meet 
with  a  temj)erate  but  searching  refutation.  We  should  be  dis- 
|K)sed  ourselves  to  go  somewhat  beyond  the  waiter’s  view  of  in- 
s]>iration  ;  but  it  will  be  found  eminently  characterized  by  clear- 
m‘ss  and  common  sense.  The  leading  objections  urged  against 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  are  brietly  but  ably 
handled  in  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

W’  e  cordially  thank  l)r.  Alliott  for  his  volume;  and  while  W'o 
have  foinnl  ourselves  unable  to  agree  w'ith  all  his  ])hilosophical 
ojfmions,  we  heartily  join  in  tln‘  ]»rayer  with  which  he  concludes 
his  ]>reface,  and  njoice  to  r(‘gard  him  as  an  able  and  faithful 
fellow-labourer  in  that  cause  which,  whatever  becomes  of  ]>arti- 
cular  opinions,  theories,  or  systems,  must  still  advance, — the  c.'iuse 
<*f  Divine  truth. 
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ol»sorvin^  ;ill  tlie  phases  of  that  woiulerful  transition  tliroiigh  wliicli 
In^land  lias  just  passed.  We  shall,  therefore,  fnioly  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  his  researches,  while  placing  before  our  readers  a  ])icture 
of  national  regeneration,  which  is  certainly  one  of'  the  most 
remarkahlo  as  well  as  the  most  instructive  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  nations. 

In  other  ages  and  regions,  coiapiest  would  have  lieen  the 
remedy  for  the  helpless  and  ilesperate  condition  of  Ireland  ;  lor 
coiKpiest  is  CuhI’s  judgment  on  national  imbecilityand  dclin([uency; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  few  nations  were  ever  subju¬ 
gated  that  deserved  to  be  free,  or  that  had  m^t  ])re]>ared  tln'm- 
selves,  by  tlu‘ir  own  vices,  as  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc¬ 
tion.  Fcveri'd  by  sedition,  consuming  and  wasting  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  without  labour  or  rejiroduction,  while  exhausting  their 
energies  in  intianal  strifes,  their  condition  naturally  invited  the 
invader,  and  olfered  him  an  easy  victory.  'Idie  connexion  of 
Ireland  with  (lit'at  Ih’itain  saveil  her  iVein  this  fate  ;  and  the 
famiiu?  came,  commissioned  to  break  the  cables  which  held  her 
fast  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  stationary  and  sinking,  while 
tht‘  sister  kingdoms  were  pursuing  a  career  of  sjilendid  pros])erity. 
Arrest  progress  and  you  originate  decay,  wlien  the  rajiidity  of 
decom])osition  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  growth.  Hut  a  jninciple  of  new  life  lias  come  into 
Ireland,  and  she  is  now  healthily  apinopriating  and  assimilating 
the  (dmiieiits  of  strength. 

Kmigration,  which  tlrained  away  so  much  of  the  population, 
has  been  declining  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  185:3  it 
was  (Hie-tenth  less  than  in  1851  ;  and  in  ]85‘>  one-seventh  less 
than  ill  the  jnevious  year  ;  and  considering  the  present  deniaiul' 
for  labour  at  home,  we  may  expect  a  continued  and  still  greater 
diminuti»jn,  though,  as  Air.  Locke  justly  remarks,  eiiiigratiou 
must  ht*  consitlered  as  a  necessity  of  our  ma,  consecpient  on  tho 
geiuTal  (h‘velo[)nient  of  the  r(?sources  of  all  countries,  facilitated 
by  the  raiiidity,  economy,  ami  security  of  international  commu¬ 
nication — one  of  the  mightiest  of  ‘those  jirovidential  agencies, 
destined  to  (establish  new  conditions  of  society,  under  happier 
aus]>ices  of  peace  and  commerce,  and. more  intimate  communion 
of  the  peoph‘s  of  tho  earth.’  There  is,  however,  a  feature  of 
peculiar  inter(‘st  attaching  to  Irish  emigration.  It  is  no  longer 
an  iron-handed  necessity  that  tears  the  emigrant  away  from 
home  and  kindred  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  new  home  and  a  mure 
hajipy  kindred  wooing  him  across  the  Atlantic,  and  tempting 
him  from  the  land  of  his  fathers  by  the  additional  inducenietit  of 
a  free  jiassage.  According  to  the  fourteenth  report  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Land  and  Kmigration  (Commissioners,  the  numlier  of  Irish 
emigrants  in  1851  was  :351-,537  ;  in  1852  it  was  22i,997 ;  and* 
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in  1808  only  In  lSo4  the  figure  will  no  doubt  be 

inueh  less.  Ft  is,  ln>wever,  n  singuhir  fiict,  tluit  the  leuiittonoes 
t’roni  America  to  Ireland  have.  b(*eu  increasing.  These  reach  an 
amount  that  will  astonish  our  readers.  According  to  the  sixme 
report  the  Irisli  in  America  remitted  to  their  triends  at  home, 
through  banks  and  mercantile  houses  (not  including  what  came 
through  private*  channels)  the  tollowing  sums — 

III  1S51  .  t  1M>0,0(I0 

lu  1S.V2  .  1,10 1, UUU 

hi  ls5:j  .  I,mo0() 

'rotiil  ill  tliriT  years .  £ 

It  we  include  last  year  in  the*  same  |)roportion  as  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  vears,  we  sliall  have  the*  enormous  aggregate  of  upwards 
of  .‘),o’0(),()(U)  st(*rling  remitted  to  Ireland  in  four  years  from 
]>arti(‘s  who  hd't  their  country  with  little  more  than  the  clothes 
on  tht*ir  backs.  This  proves  two  things;  first,  the  industry  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  when  their  labour  meets  with  its  due  reward  ; 
and,  secondly,  their  strong  atlection  for  their  kindred,  which  can 
hanlly  be  submitted  to  a  severer  test  than  prosperity  in  a  distant 
land.  It  is  eratifving  also  to  remark  that  the  emigrant  is  sur- 
roimdi'd  by  intluences  which  rapidly  develop  his  dormant  man¬ 
hood  : — 

‘  'fake,  for  exanijili*,  a  peasant  of  the  far  west :  his  food  a  precarious 
root,  his  dwelling  nnid  and  straw  geiu*ration  after  generation,  the 
stnnteil  size  and  inferior  facial  angle,  denoting  deterioration  hoth  l>hy- 
sieal  and  intellect iial,  a  .scion  of  a  worn  out  race  in  a  worn  out  con¬ 
dition  of  soeitly.  'fhis  is  the  naked  truth,  however  distasteful  to 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  How  are  his  moral  capabilities  exalted,  and 
motives  ol‘ action  improvi‘d  with  the  change  in  his  location  as  a  settler 
(say)  in  the  Hnited  States  of  America,  where  he  can  realize  jiroperty 
from  the  savings  of  wagi's,  and  heeome  absolute  possessor  of  the  land 
his  labour  has  made  fruitful — wliere  he  sees  his  fellows  all  around, 
many  of  them  his  own  countrymen,  some  it  may  he  of  his  name  and 
kindri'd,  tighting  tlu*  battle  of  lih*  in  right  earnest,  subjugating  nature 
thniugb  her  widest  ranges,  inventing  mechanical  aids,  aiul  eonsirueting 
combinations  of  power  underan  insatiable  urgency  of  progress,  and  witli 
a  rajiidit y  ami  success  unexampled  in  the  Old  World.’— p.  3. 

Ill  the  mean  time  the  demand  lor  labour  at  home  ha.s  nearly 
doubled  wage.s,  while  the  workhouses  have  been  emptied  of  able- 
bodied  paupers.  Ihe  decrea.se  of  poor  law  expenditure  for  1853, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  nearly  eleven  per  cent., 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  expenditure  has  been  applied 
to  medicid  charities  and  to  the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  acts. 
Dining  the  year  ending  22  April,  1851,  we  find  a  diminution  of 
the  number  ot  paupers  in  all  the  workhouse.s,  amounting  to  40,(100 
in  each  week  ot  the  corres] lending  series  of  the  previous  year. 
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Tike  adiuinible  iiuliistrial  system  which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Irish  unions,  and  also  in  oaols,  charitable  institntmns,  and 
lunatic  asylums,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  There  are 
U)d  unions  in  Ireland,  and  in  all  these,  with  the  exception  ot  25, 
the  inmates  n‘ceive  amicultural  instruction  on  model  tarms 

O 

attached  to  thi‘  workhouses.  In  September  last  tliere  were 
‘ITNd  thus  taiiLjht,  while  dlDti  were  engaged  in  h‘arning  trades, 
and  1 4,27d  girls  were  employed  in  househohl,  and  usetul  and 
ornamental  work  of  various  descriptions.  During  last  year 
npwanls  of  5000  lukys  and  girls  under  15  years  of  age,  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  workhouses,  ami  put  in  a  way  of  su|>porting 
themselves  by  tiu'ir  own  industry,  ‘so  highly  has  risen  in  public 
estimation  tlie  model  and  industrious  training  of  the  youth  ol 
the  country,  even  in  tlui  V(‘ry  abodes  of  pauperism.’  Tlie  eth'ct 
of  this  change  can  indeed  be  j>rop(‘rly  estimated  only  by  thosi* 
who  romeml)er  the  old  system  of  vagrancy,  with  its  idleness,  filth, 
vice',  and  misi'ry.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  fully  compensate  for 
tin*  want  of  parents,  and  the  intluencc*  of  home  with  its  attach¬ 
ments  ;  still  the  <‘xcellent  eilucation  combined  with  cleanly 


habits  and  industrial  training  receiv(‘d  by  the  children  of  ])aupers, 
must  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  rising  generation. 

The  industrial  system  has  been  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection 
on  the  Ballymoney  Workhouse  Farm,  in  the  county  Antrim. 
This  farm  has  l)een  tilled  principally  by  the  boys  before  and 
atbn*  school  hours.  The  iiulustrv  of  the  lads  is  stimulated  bv 


allowing  each  a  small  plot  of  ground  with  seeds,  which  he  is  to 
(‘ultivate  himself,  and  he  is  to  be  rewarded  according  to  his  success. 
The  jklan  of  the  masUa*  is  to  allow  no  time  for  idleness,  and  con- 
secjuently  industry  has  grown  into  a  fixed  habit.  Such  is  the 
desire  for  labour  generated  that  there  has  not  been  an  adult  able- 
bodi(*d  male  ]>auper  in  the  house  tor  years.  The  infirm  old 
females  are  employed  in  spinning,  stowing,  Ac.  Sonu*  of  the 
bovs  after  school  hours  learn  tailoring  and  shoemaking  : — the 
girls  knitting,  sewing,  and  embroidtaing  muslin,  Ac.  All  the 
linen  and  shanduay  recpiired  for  In^chling  and  clothing  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  house,  ami  not  only  so,  but  made  up,  so  that  the 
inmates  contribute  matorially  to  th(*ir  own  sup[)ort. 

Some  such  system  of  n‘])roductive  industry  was  earnestly  urged 
upon  the  gov(*rnment  during  tin*  famine  years,  but  in  vain,  d’hey 
jjcrsevered  to  the  end  in  the  most  wastrd'ul,  demoralizing,  and  de¬ 
structive  economic  blun(hTS.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  views  of  those 
measures  which  were  jkresented  at  the  time  to  the  readers  of  thii 
‘  Eclectic’  so  fully  borne  out  by  the  author  before  us.  He  says  :  — 


‘Now  contrast  these rcprodiictivi*  results  with  the  wast(*ful  inanage- 
ineiit  of  former  years — Ireland  in‘lSKJ-17  w.is,  in  fact,  one*  huge 
Four  Law  Union,  under  the  administration  of  government  relief  and 
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British  hi-!it  vi)leiu‘e.  At  one  period  in  the  latter  year,  734,000 
pers(»ns  were  drawn  tVoiii  their  ordinary  ])ursiiits  to  an  nnprolitahle 
svsttMii  of  I'lnploymeiit ;  the  superior  cereal  ]>rodiiets  ol  our  soil  W(*ri* 
expt)rted,  and  an  inferior  foreign  grain  substituted  ior  food ;  ami 
millions  were  wasted  on  works,  generally  ot  a  useless,  frequently  ()l  an 
injurious  eharaeter,  haviiiix  oo  relation  whatevir  to  the  j»roduetion  ol 
food  for  a  famishing  popidation,  while  the  greater  portion  ol  the  tilth 
of  the  eountry  lay  utterly  waste.’ — }>.  30. 

Crime  and  pauperi.sm  spring  from  the  same  sources,  and 
accordingly  they  have  dei)arted  pari  passu  in  Ireland.  The 
barracks  and  the  workhouses  are  no  longer  the  principal  and 
most  characteristic  institutions  of  that  country.  Never  was  Ire¬ 
land  so  pt‘aceful,  or  so  free  from  crime.  Instead  ot  requiring,  as 
in  former  y(\us,  a  standing  army  of  38,000  men  to  keep  down  a 
disatfected  |)opulation,  nearly  the  wliole  of  the  regular  forces  are 
s})ared  for  the  Crimea ;  and  notwithstanding  the  demand  for 
lalxuir  ami  tlu^  inducements  of  emigration,  recruits  arc  lloeking 
to  the  (^fueen’s  standard,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  population 
in  favour  of  the  war  is  universi\l  among  all  sects  and  ])artie.s. 
From  the  Thirty-second  lleport  of  the  Inspector-general  of 
Vri.sons,  it  appears  that  the  agrarian  outrages,  which  have  so 
long  ilisgraced  the  country,  producing  insecurity  of  life  and  pro- 
pt  rty,  and  excluding  ca[)ital  from  the  country,  have  almost 
wholly  tli.si\ppeared.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  a  most  gratifying 
fact,  ‘that  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  land,  comprising 
acres,  which  has  changed  hands  under  the  Encumbered 
Eslatt's  Commi.ssion,  inilu  foar  instances  of  agrarian  crime  have 
occurred  sinct‘  the  institution  of  that  tribunal.'  It  is  a  most 
proviihuitial  thing  that  Ireland  should  be  so  free  from  the  taint 
ol  disloyalty  and  crime  at  the  jU’esent  moment,  when  all  the 
resources  ot  the  empin^  are  tiixed  to  sustain  the  great  war  in 
which  we  are  engagetl.  It  is  now  an  undeniable  fact,  that  a 
standing  army  is  not  iu*cessary  to  hold  Ireland  for  the  Queen ; 
ami  that  good  government  would  always  obviate  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  in  idleness  at  the  public  expense  a  large  number  of 
hamls  withdrawn  Irom  the  protitable  industry  of  the  country. 

ike  constabulary,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eliicient 
civil  torce  in  the  world,  have  little  now  to  do  but  collect  and 
collate  tiscal  and  industrial  statistics,  for  which  they  are  eminently 
<pialitii*d  by  tlnar  integrity  and  intelligence. 

In  order  to  .show  tlie  extent  of  the  moral  and  social  revolu¬ 
tion  which  a  tew’  years  have  etlected,  Mr.  Locke  has  selected  the 
county  LinuM'ick  as  a  lair  specimen  of  the  nation,  at  least  ot 
tlit‘  southern  provinces.  4'his  contrast  will  prove  the  justice  ot 
Sir  Ihomas  .Mores  maxim — ‘  It  were  much  better  to  make  such 
good  provision  by  which  every  man  might  be  put  in  a  metliod 
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how  to  live,  iuicl  so  he  preserved  tVoni  the  fatal  necessity  of  steal- 
iiii*'  and  dyiiii^  for  it.’  It  is  tlio  lnjsiness  of  a  statesman  to 
provide  ai^ainst  the  commission  crime  and  the  necessity  oi 
punishment  by  wise  arrangements  for  the  development  ot 
industry  ; — and  hence  it  may  be  tndy  said  that  the  ruler  who 
*  is  only  just,  is  cruel.’ 

In  the  sj)ring  of  IS  19  the  able-bodied  labourers  were  sipiatted 
in  (juarries  breaking  stones,  or  making  roads  where  none  were 
re(|uired,  fed  at  the  puldic  cost,  while  in  many  unions  large  tracts 
of  land,  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  food,  lay  waste 
and  unoccupied.  Such  an  obvious  misdirection  of  labour  by  the 
Government  could  not  but  demoralize  the  people.  ‘  As  well 
might  we  expect  mental  rectitude  in  a  madhouse  as  honesty  and 
loyal  feeling  among  a  starving  and  uneducated  ])eo])le.  The 


material  instrumentality  is  all  in  disarray. 


The  source  of  nervous 


energy  is  poisoiavl.  The  dark  bluotl  is  in  the  brain.’ 

Here  is  a  picture  of  LiiULaick,  one  of  tin'  finest  counties  in 


Ireland,  in  lSt9.  The  tiles  of  the  ‘  Jjimerick  Ghronich',’ from 


the  loth  to  the  -(ith  March,  ]u-e.sente«l  the  following  frightful 
details  : — ’fhe  county  treasurer  [>aid  the  expenses  of  IfOO  crown 
witiK'sses  and  pros(‘cutor.s.  The  gaol  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  III  contaiin*d  SOO  prisoners,  and  of  these  lOO  had  been  con¬ 
fined  under  rule  of  transj)ortation  for  two  years  !  Nine  months’ 
growth  of  crime  pre.sented  the  following  results  in  that  one 
coiuity,  which  boasts  the  richest  soil  in  Europe* — persons 
registere'd  for  trial  ;  1 1  for  murder ;  ‘>0  in  arms  and  attacking 
hou.ses  by  night;  -0,  highway  robl)ery  ;  (Id,  cattle  stealing  ;  ami 
a  vjust  numbt'r  of  case's  of  burglary,  larceny,  &c.  Judge  Jlall  on 
that  occasion  (“xclaimed — ‘A  more  appalling  rejnesentation  of 
the  state'  of  e*rinu',  in  this  e)r  any  eetlicr  country,  it  has  never  been 
my  le)t  to  witness.’  The  cejst  of  this  mass  of  crime  to  the  state 
was  enormous.  It  has  bex'u  compute<l  that  e?very  criminal,  from 
his  ap|)re‘hensiem  to  the  comjeletion  e>f  the  sentence  e)f  transpor¬ 
tation,  e^osts  his  cemntry  JMOO.  'Fhei  dire^ct  cost  of  this  single 
calenelar  would  be  little  short  of  l’7o,()0(),  while  it  is  iinpc)ssible 
to  calculate  the  amount  inelire'Ctly  occasioned,  anel  arising  from 
lo.s.se‘s  ami  injuries  to  life  and  ])ropeity — the  fruits  of  sanitary 
negh'ct  in  a  community  crowdeil  by  the  indigent  and  despairing 
— the  expense  of  the  military,  naval,  and  })olice  forces,  and  the 
workhouse  support  of  the  widows  ami  children  of  those  who  had 
been  incarcerate«l  or  transported. 

How  different  is  the  state  of  things  now  I  At  the  Spring 
Assizc's  of  bSo  I,  instea<l  of  900  (h*own  witnesses  and  prosecutors, 
as  in  1.S19,  then?  were  oidy  <S1 ;  instead  of  d20  prisoners  for  trial 
there  were  only  19  ;  instead  of  1 1  p«nson.s  chargeal  with  murder 
there  was  only  1  ;  insteatl  of  dO  charged  with  being  in  arms 
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and  att4ickin"  houses  hy  night  tliere  were  none ;  instead  of  (>3 
for  cattle  stealing  there  was  hut  1  ;  and  instead  of  20  for  highway 
rublMTV  only  a  solitary  case. 

The  iniprovoinent  of  Irelaiul  may  Ijg  largely  ascribed  to  the 
st«‘a(ly  |»r-)gress  of  practical  and  industrial  education,  combined 
with  rclii^ioiis  instruction. 

‘There  is/ says  :\Ir.  lit»eke, ‘a  certain  scholastic  training  adapted 
tt)  foster  iTcnius  and  intellectual  enthusiasm.  In  these,  as  a  nation, 
we  have  never  been  delieient  ;  elo<iuence  and  poetry  illumine  the 
darl\i*st  pages  of  the  past,  and  are  abundantly  rej)resented  in  this 
gen(‘ration  as  well  by  known  authorshi}>,  as  in  our  serial  literature  and 
those  eopioiis  streams  of  vigorous  composition,  llowing  Irom  Irish  pens 
through  evt*ry  section  of  the  ]»ress  of  the  Uniti‘d  Kingdom.  Ihit  in 
atlirmiug  educational  ]>rogress,  it  is  not  intended  to  dwell  upon  its 
juirely  iutelleetual  aspects,  so  often  linked  in  our  disastrous  annals 
with  vague  theories,  ami  aimless  or  unworthy  lives,  hut  rather  upon 
its  practical  and  social  results.’ — j).  0. 

The  turn  for  a  ust*ful,  practical,  and  artistic  education  among 
all  classes  in  Ireland  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  Irish 
linlu>trial  Hxhibition  of  1853 — originated  by  one  of  the  best  of 
Irishmen,  at  his  own  risk,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  at  a  great  per¬ 


sonal  loss. 

t  s.  d. 

'fhe  e(t>t  of  the  l)uihhiig  was  .  r/.),S71  1 

Salaries  and  all  current  expenses .  t)  S 


Tt»taleosi  .  £SS,2l:t  11  9 


The  receijds  amounted  to  £’53,232  13s.  (id.  ;  the  building  and 
nnndiinerv,  when  sold,  produced  £M(>,000 — leaving  Mr.  Dargan 
a  loser  to  the  e.xtent  of  .£M8,‘)S0  iSs.  3d.  The  nation,  however, 
has  amply  rea])ed  the  benetit  of  his  noble  example  and  muniti- 
cent  }>atriotism. 


laterary  and  seientilie  institutions,  schools  of  design,  of  manufae- 
tures,  music,  chemistry,  and  other  arts,  are  nndtiplying  in  the  towns  in 
cfpial  ratio  with  the  agrieidtural  and  rudimentary  schools  of  the  rural 
districts;  ami  the  methofl  of  instruction  in  all  illustrates,  with  more  or 
less  signilieanee,  the  im])ortant  fact,  that  all  arts  are  founded  upon 
certain  seientilie  truths,  hy  a])plianee  of  which  mechanical  powers  are 
devisetl,  and  ehunental  ]>roduets  moulded  into  articles  of  utility,  luxury, 
4»r  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
leisure  ol  the  artisan  classes  of  cities  is  not  so  much  wasted  as  it  used 
to  he  in  intemperance,  or  in  gross  and  frivolous  pursuits,  hut  in  a  great 
part  devoted  to  intellectual  amuseim'uts  savouring  of  a  certain  eleva¬ 
tion  ol  sentiment  and  moral  feeling.* — p.  7. 

1  he  national  system  ot  education  is  doing  its  work  well,  in 
spite  of  opposition  and  misrepresentation.  It  appears,  from  the 
1  wentieth  lleport  ol  the  Commissioners,  that,  at  the  close  of  1853, 
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tlu*  ninnbor  of  scliools  in  oporatioii  was  5023,  attondoil  by 
55(»,47S  cbiblreii — sliowiiii^,  as  eo]n|>aroil  witli  1852,  an  incmvso 
in  the  ninnbor  of  schools  of  1  tS,  and  in  the  atteinlanco  of 
ll,N7b  Tlioiv  are  42  more  schools  in  proi^ress  of  erection, 
which  will  add  4000  to  the  innnber  of  ])npils  in  the  national 
schools.  This  admirable  system  is  beinij  irraduallv  extended  to 
jKinpcrs  and  criminals,  and  it  has,  beside.s,  departments  specially 


adaj>ted  to  the  agricultural  and  artisan  cla.s.se.s.  Accordinij  to 
the  last  publishetl  Report,  there  were  in  connexion,  im  the  31st 
I  )ecend)er,  1 853 — 

bulustri:il  Scliools  .  45 

Evening  tlitlo  .  5‘.) 

Aici'lcultural  ditto,  iucliuliuu^  5 1  Model  Schools  .  205 

W’orkhoiiM*  ditto,  lucludlni^  50  Agrlcultm-d,  not  (Munnerated 

in  the  prcccdini;  .  101 

(laol  ditto  .  0 


Total  .  4S5 


There  are  ( Jovernment  schools  of  design  in  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Jiimcrick,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  The.st?  schools  are  not  only 
highly  important  in  cultivating  the  national  ta.ste,  but  they  are 
also  valuable  in  an  economic  point  of  view.  ‘  For  instance, 
Belfast  has  paid  away  to  Fnmcli  and  Belgian  designers  con.si- 
<lerably  over  4’5(),0()0  for  ornamental  linen  headings.  In  a 
moral  ])oint  of  view,  too,  the  discijdined  imlustry  and  ingenuity, 
even  of  little  children,  esj)ecially  when  combined  with  education 
(as  is  generally  the  case  throughout  Ireland),  exercise  a  ])owerfid 
reclaiming  intluenco  on  the  adult  members  of  their  families,  and 
through  the.so  on  the  character  of  the  whole  popnlation.'  Wo 
are,  therefore,  sorry  to  see  from  the  ])id>lic  journals  that  the 
scho»ds  of  Belkist  and  Limerick  have  ju.st  been  closed,  owing  to 
tin'  niggardliness  of  the  (luvernment,  who  want  these  .schools  to 
bi‘  self-.<u.staining.  Now,  if  any  of  them  laid  a  chance  of  jussuin- 
ing  this  charactm'  it  would  be  that  of  London,  where  the  demand 
for  this  kind  of  institution  miglit  In*  su[)[)o.sed  to  be  incomparably 
greater  than  in  any  provincial  town.  Yet,  of  XM  7,000  or 
X’ 18,000  voted  by  IkiiTiament  for  schools  of  de.sign,  London 
koeps  for  itself  no  less  than  X’ 10,000,  leaving  the  balance  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  j)rovince.s. 

Th(j  agricultural  returns  of  18.53,  conijiared  with  the  previous 
year,  show  a  largo  increases  ef  green  crojis,  jKirticadarly  turnips. 
I*eat  laiul,  which  can  be  reclaimed  at  a  cost  of  .X’4  lO.s.  an 
acre,  is  so  well  ada])ted  to  the  growth  of  green  crops,  that  it  will 
the  first  year  pay  the  cost  of  reclamation,  and  will,  by  means  of 
the  portable  manures,  such  as  guano,  give  excellent  crojis  of  the 
same  kind  for  many  years  in  succession,  though  they  are 
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uatunillv  for  lliis  is  Ji  iiict  ol  inipoitiiiico, 

as  tlio  roaring  jnid  feeding  of  cattle  is  a  ]»nrsiiit  but  little  affected 
by  tin*  \v«*atirer,  or  by  the  variations  of  the  inarket.  There  is 
aiso  a  great  increase  m  the  culture  of  liax,  Avhich  can  be  disposed 
of  to  any  t‘Xtent  to  the  home  manufacturers.  The  ])otato,  to 
which  th(j  Irish  farmer  still  fondly  clings,  has  nearly  recovered; 
and  the  last  croj>  was,  we  believe,  the  best  since  the  famine. 
Kortunatelv,  the  Irish  harvest  was  most  abundant  last  year,  and 
«>f  t‘xcelleiit  (piality.  Taking  in  the  whole  of  the  ITiited 
Kingdom,  (he  .surplus  valne  ot  the  last  harvest  over  that  of 
I  boil  mav  be  estimateil  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  millions 


.sterling. 

l^ro‘^ress,  we  are  assured,  is  manifest  on  everv  side,  chieflv  in 
the  ri.se  of  agricultural  wages,  improved  modes  ol  farming,  the 
gradual  furnisliing  of  estates  by  new  and  solvent  projirietors 
with  convenient  farmsteads,  the  want  of  which  has  hitherto 
proved  .so  detrimental  to  the  farming  interest.  By  the  Report 
(•f  th(‘  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  we  learn  that. 


under  the  Land  lm})rovement  Acts,  153,000  acres  have  been 
thoroughlv  drained  at  an  average  cost  of  <X^4  10s. — the  whole 
being  done  by  task  work,  subject  to  a  system  of  insjiection 
which  answers  the  purpo.se  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
ilistricts  where  the  land  is  reclaimed. 


TIk*  unju'ecedented  im])rovement  in  agriculture  may  be 
a.scribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  the  main  agent  of  the  social  revolution  wliicli 
has  been  wrought  in  Ireland.  The  land  was  so  encumbered,  so 
fettiTed  by  entails  and  settlement.s,  and  rendered  so  unmarketable 
by  n ‘.strict ions  and  defective  titles,  that  a  large  j)ortion  of  it  was 
doomed  to  barrenne.ss ;  caj)ital  was  precluded  from  investment 
in  the  soil,  and  the  nominal  proprietors  were  insolvent.  This 
was  the  grand  difiiculty  of  the  country — its  foni<  'lualorum.  For 
this  state  of  things  the  Encumhered  IJstaics  Act  has  proved  an 
etVective  remedy,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  rests  requires  only 
to  be  extended  to  establish  a  system  of  free  trade  in  land,  which 
is  quite  as  good  for  Creat  Britain  as  for  Ireland.  {Since  the 
filing  of  the  first  petition  in  this  Court,  October  21,  1840,  to 
ffctobcr  21,  1851,  an  interval  of  five  years,  the  commis.sioners 
have  conveyed  land  to  5(113  jmrehasers,  who  })aid  into  the 
Court  the  enormous  .sum  of  LH  3,5().M,S()3  3s.  5d.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  what  Ireland  wanted  was  capital.  But  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  (.’ourt  has  jnoved  that  what  was  required  was  not 
money,  but  the  ojjportunity  of  safely  investing  it  in  land.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  no  .sooner  were  the  legal  impediments  taken  out  of 
the  way  than  it  was  poured  forth  in  abundance,  for  of  the 
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tliiitoon  UliiiioHs  ;\ihl  n  Ini*’  1*1  1 

I'isli  imrohasor.s  |,aul  1 1  •>(;,)  o(|;',  |\'I ,  ^"I'  l 
IMiirlmsers  i,ai,|  „iilv  •>4<i  ()  k’)"  l'>  r  I  ‘  ’  1"'  "  "' 

^'1  tiio  estates  s,.l,l  Z  ’  /*  ' .  <>'U  or  iil,„ut  ..ue-fiftli, 

.vears,  .’Kit  ..v..,-  live  n'J,  j  -  Vlumcory  over  three 

iive  years,  ;uul  !>  over  lit  tv  veir V'"  1''*^''"^ 

'vere  rescued  |,v  the  comnil  ■  '  ^ ^ 

ol  litii'atioii  (luriii<''  tlie  shorf  riiinou.s  sy.stem 

-o|.lo  au,l  iuex.ive  rice  s  ^  ‘''.V  a 

J'‘'‘‘'^*'“outary  title,  aud  hciu<.  Va.rSv  fr^  r‘'‘ I  “ 

l'>oi.erty  uccordiu-  to  his  own  uchuSo  r/'^ 

of  tlio  (.lourt  is  only  i’laOOO  ®  ^  wliole  expoaso 

'-o  .ua.le  self..s„,,i,ti  ;  ''a.si)v 

I'lJtld  hom  purchase,  at" a  cost  of  froui'  i’S 't  1' r 
^‘\|*011S1\S  except  Stiujip  duty.  ^  to  i  10,  Jiicliuliiig  ;ilJ 

Ihijish  euipiro  durilll‘"he'i,"t‘  l>rogress  of  tlic 

sIiL,ditl\  interfered  with  it  KveiMfiA  c  •*  ^ 

of  Russia  has 

imicli  as  tile  cJiief  of  them  siieli  >  t!  ^  industry,  mas- 

tl>e  J,-isl.soil;  aud  the  scedwlich'  to 

waste  wdl  hereaftci-  ho  .saved  Jelfast  ^1*  r"'-'' 

ooruerot  the  islau,l  in  tl.e  uorthJist  i  *’l  ou  a 

aoces  of  its  uuuierous  iudust.’ies  thiM  ."  I*  1"''  •'‘I'l*'*- 

•  ouutry  iiccessil.le  hy  coast  v.,iiV!  ° ‘''''‘'‘‘’y of  the 
winch  the  shippiujr  of  that  port  lia^’iuSo^'''/'^^’ 

.years  ,s  uupreee.leuted.  I,/lsUi  1 "  1  ton 


•-■--of  nope,’,  ert.  -1-1  to  a.; 

••oeeutly  slu.wu  that  wliile  tl.e  t.,uu^^  11 1,  ’ 

IS.>.,  luereased  niin’/hM  tliat  of  iV7|,.  d^''^“''l'ooI,froiu  1800  to 
10  the  same  period,  'since  1817,  the  c.xuorts  of^ 

•_-•>  per  cent.,  wliereas  tho.se  of  I  Jiicrcascj 

ooS  per  cent.  The  exDorls  oC  *1  .  d.  '‘-‘•'I'ool  increased  only 
shipped  iiiteruicdiately  l,y  wiy  of  "n’* 

oiyht  iiiilhoii.s  iiud  a  lialf.  ‘  '  °  P—Ififous  total  of 

->\.s  an  iiidicat  1(^11  of  the  nr'fiTrif,,  r  ‘i 
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linen,  cotton,  aiul  muslin,  to  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  chietly 
ascrilied  the  ])rogn‘ss  of  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland.  From 
(iovcrnment  returns  and  other  sources  of  information,  it  appears 
that  even  bevond  the  bounds  of  IHster,  flax  cultivation  has  in- 
creiisod  oOO  per  cent,  since  1848.  Flax  markets  have  been  esta- 
bli.shed  in  ditfenait  ])arts  of  the  country.  There  are  Dob  Scutch 
mills  in  Ireland,  of  which  51  are  worked  by  steam  power. 
Durin^Mhe  year  185.*)  there  was  in  the  flax  spinning  mills  an 
increa.se  of  42,5fH)  s]>indle.s,  giving  a  total  of  580, (584  spindles 
working  in  88  factorie.s.  The  number  of  power-looms,  according 
to  the  ‘  Linen  ’JVade  Circular,’  had  been  increased  from  58  to 
218;  and  jueparations  were  making  for  1105  in  addition,  giving 
a  total  of  1*32.*3. 

‘  The  total  Irish  cxj>ort  of  linens  and  threads  in  1S52  was  07,182 
])aekag(*s,  so  that  there  is  an  increase  on  the  year  of  4100  packages. 

‘Sunnning  np  roughly  the  entire  value  of  the  Irish  export  and  im¬ 
port  tradi*  in  these  articles,  we  find  the  following  to  he  about  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  lS5d : — 

Exported  from  Ireland  in  1853. 

4,97  f  tons  ot*  ilax,  at  £.58 .  £^S8, 40;i 

tons  tow,  at  £27  .  72,522 

3,352  tons  yarn,  at  £105  .  351,900 

71,051  pkgs.  linen,  at  £55  .  3,940,805 

Total  .  £4,053,779 

Imported  into  Ireland  in  1853. 

8,725  tons  flax,  at  £05  .  £507,125 

411  tons  tow,  at  £27 .  11,907 

2, 9S  1  tons  yarn,  at  £180 .  537,320 

Total  . : .  £1,110,352 

T’he  cotton  trade  is  also  carried  on  extensively  in  Belfast  and 
the  neighbourhood.  It  now  employs  11 1,2()4  spindles,  being  an 
increase  upon  last  year  of  about  15,000  ;  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  are  occupied  in  spinning  the  finer  (qualities. 

Beliast  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  sewed  muslin  business, 
with  branches  in  every  ]>art  of  Ireland.  This  important  manu¬ 
facture  has  been  established  only  five  years,  and  it  already 
ernphns  400,000  female.s,  who  work  in  their  own  houses,  and 
exhibit,  by  their  personal  neatness,  and  the  improved  domestic 
arrangements  ot  thtir  families,  the  salutary  effects  of  this  sort 
ot  employ nient,  which  strengthens,  instead  of  weakening,  the 
home  affect  ions.  In  payment  of  this  work  X’ 1,500,000  is  "circu¬ 
lated  annually’  in  the  cottages  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worth 
liotice,  that  wages  compose  fully  ninety'-two  percent,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  finished  product. 
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*  If  otlier  countries,’  says  !Mr.  Locke,  ‘abolished  their  taritls,  or  even 
lowered  them  some  forty  or  lifty  per  eent.  on  this  staple  embroidery 
alone,  llelfast  and  (llas‘;i)W  linns  could  ailord  to  raise  their  waives, 
and  not  leave  an  idle  female  liand  I’rom  the  (liant’s  Causeway  to  Cape 
idear. 

‘  Indeed,  Ireland  owes  nmeh  to  tlie  commercial  tact  and  (‘nterprise 
of  the  Belfast  merchants,  and  tlicir  remarkable  success  in  tlie  aj)plica- 
tion  of  capital  to  develop  our  industrial  resources;  a  success,  too, 
which  has  materially  eontrihuted  to  increase  the  national  wealth  and 
]>rosperity,  by  attractinu^  British  caj»italists  to  invest  and  settle  in  a 
country  where  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  En»j;land  or  Scotland.’ — 
p.  Id. 


The  mineral  resources  of  Ireland  have  been  but  ])artially 
ilevel»)}>ed  of  late  years,  but  now  they  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  capitalists.  The  coal  product  of  the  world  in  185d  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  able  statisticians  at  7o, 000, 000  tons  ;  of  which  Great 
Ih  itain  produces  40,000,000,  or  more  than  half,  a  fact  which  goes 
far  to  account  for  the  manufacturing  pre-eminence  of  the  country 
which  is  possessed  of  more  coal  than  all  the  rest  of  this  world. 
Ireland  is  not  deticient  in  this  source  of  national  wealth — this 
necessary  basis  of  manufacturin<;  industry.  What  is  chiellv 
needed  are  facilities  of  conveyance.  The  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  stated  that  they  are  prevented  from  establishing 
branches  of  their  business  in  Connaught,  because  ihe  expense  of 
carvUuje  would  equal  tJait  of  shipping  the  material  to  the  Ead 
Judies.  The  workable  area  of  the  Irish  coal  field  has  been 
roughly  estimated  at  2,()()0,()0()  acre.s — viz.,  in  Ulster,  550, (KK) ; 
L(‘inster,  200,000;  Munster,  1,000,000;  Connaught,  250,000. 
‘  Of  these  the  Leitrim  field,  so  rich  in  ironstone,  is  likely  to  yield 
very  large  returns,  with  rapiilly  increasing  ])rotits.'  The  Fair- 
hoa<l  mineral  <listrict  in  Ulster,  re-opened  within  the  last  three 
years  by  an  English  company,  now  yields  good  bituminous 
coal,  sold  at  the  jut's  mouth  for  10s.  a  ton.  There  are  several 
coj)}M*r  mines  in  Ireland  which  are  |)rotitably  worked,  and  there 
are  other  districts  known  to  be  metalliferous,  which  Mr.  Locke 
thinks  would  reward  enterprise  with  a  pnotit  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  jier  cent. 

Among  the  sources  of  juosjierity  neglected  or  abused  for  ages 
in  Ireland  are  the  fisheries,  to  wliich  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  of  cajiitalistsis  now  jwticularly 
directed.  We  fancy  few  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  salmon  and  other  fish  which  comes  to  the  English  market 
from  the  sister  island  : — 


‘Tim  following  table  from  the  Connnissionor's  Kejmrt  exhibits  the 
quantity  of  lisli  conveyed  from  the  southern  and  western  coasts  to 
Dublin,  during  the  year  1853,  and  the  trade  has  considerably  in- 
N.S. — VOl.  X.  "  E 
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oreaseil  this  vciir,  in  consoqiience  of  the  cheapness  and  rapidity  of 
carriage  : — 

Qmnfifi/  of  Fi fill  convrijeil  hi^  the  Great  Southern  and 
IVt'ftlirn  Raihray. 


Tons  Cwls.  Qrs. 

Salmon  .  ''I  'I 

IhMi’inirs  .  0  0 

OlhiT  Ihh  . 

Total  .  5Si  0  0 

Great  IFestern  Railicay. 

Tons  Cn(s.  Qrs. 

Salmon  and  turhot  .  77  1  0 

Lol)st('rs  . H>1  \'2  1 

('od,  liake,  cels,  haddock,  soles,  Ac .  255  2  2 

Oysters  .  2  h)  ‘J  2 


Total 


It  results  from  tlio  statistics  we  have  laid  before  the  reader 


that  Ireland  lias  become  a  most  promising  field  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital — Providence  having  at  length  removed  bj"  sore 
judgments  the  causes  by  which  that  country  has  been  for  ages 
curscil.  A  surplus  })opulation  does  not  exist;  agrarian  crime  has 
ceased  ;  labour  is  properly  rewarded.  The  energies  of  the 
people  are  turned  into  industrial  channels.  Goodwill  and  a 
i5])irit  of  kindly  eo-0])eration  are  taking  the  place  of  sectarian 
animosity  and  j>arty  strife.  There  is  no  longer  an  insolient  pro- 
])rietarv,  ami  the  tenantry  arc  not  at  the  mercy  of  agents, 
chanc’cry  receivers,  and  subject  to  o]>pressions  of  every  kind  which 
were  engcndereil  by  the  old  land  system.  The  reform  intro¬ 
duced  bv  the  Kncumliered  Estates  Court  will  go  on  till,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  ^lechi,  the  })urchaso  and  sale  of  lands  will  be 
treatoil  Mis  you  do  your  Three  per  cent,  consols,  by  an  authorized 
registry  and  immediate  transfer,'  which,  he  justly  remarks,  is 
necessarv  to  the  pertect  development  of  the  agricultural  j^owers 
of  a  nation.  This  would  j)a.ss  land  into  the  hands  of  ^honci 
fiile  capitalists,  able  and  willing  to  improve  it,  and  responsible 
lor  its  duties,  as  well  as  entitlcil  to  its  rights.'  Blackstonc  saw 
this  truth  even  in  his  day,  though  it  forces  itself  so  slowly  on 
the  conviction  of  modern  legislators.  ‘  Property,'  says  the  great 
jurist,  ‘best  answers  the  purposes  of  civil  life,  especially  in  com¬ 
mercial  count  I'ie.s  where  its  transfer  and  circulation  are  totally 


free  and  unrt'strained.'  e  hope  the  following  admonition  will 
not  be  lost  on  the  parties  for  whom  it  is  intended — the  landed 
projirieiors  i>t  the  United  Kingdom  : 


‘It  is  perilous  to  society  to  strain  privilege  against  profitable  uses, 
f  oiululisin  in  its  extiTinest  ]>ri(le  dreamed  not  of  an  absolute  or  irre- 
Fponsihle  ownership;  and  in  these  our  times  the  legal  rights  of  a 
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lan(U‘(l  pro])rietarv  are  conlosseilly  lieUl  uiuler  the  sanction  of  a  civil 
expediency,  ])ossessin,c^  fiill  power  to  amend  or  abridcfe,  under  the  con¬ 
straint  of  o})inion  and  circumstance.  On  every  suhlunary  iH>ssession, 
too,  lumens  the  weiu^iit  of  moral  aecinmlahility  ;  and  if  social  duties 
are  disrec;arded,  sooma*  or  later  the  ])roviilential  })rinei})le  of  compen¬ 
sation  is  madi*  pat(‘nt  in  punishment  or  deprival.  If  our  foivlathers 
had  not  injiiriMl  thiar  ])atrimony  hy  ])ride  and  extravaijjanee,  used  up 
tht'ir  tenantry  for  ])olitical  })urposes,  ne^lt‘eted  them  from  indolence, 
oppressed  them  for  Inert* — a  summary  jurisdiction  woultl  not  have 
ht‘en  ]>t*rmitted  in  the  middlt*  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  disfran¬ 
chise  their  descendants.  ^Vhat  a  lesson  of  warning  does  the  Encuin- 
hered  Kstates  Commission  ]»resent  to  our  generation  ;  and  surely  it  will 
not  he  deemed  inap]>ropriate  t(>  remind  the  landed  proprietor,  in  the 
words t)l\M ill. that  “his  privili‘ge  heconu‘s  an  injustice  when  carried  to 
any  j)t)int  to  which  the  compensating  gt)od  docs  not  follow  it.”  ’ — p.  2d.* 

In  no  part  of  tin'  United  Kingdom  does  the  land  market  otler 
such  favourahle  o]>j)ortunities  for  investment  as  in  Ireland  at  the 
])resent  time. 

‘The  advantageous  circumstances  of  cheap  lahour,  freedom  from  tin; 
hnrthen  of  certain  assessed  taxes,  and  the  higher  negotiahle  value  given 
hy  parliamentary  title,  together  with  a  sim]>le  mode  of  transfer,  un¬ 
clogged  hy  the  expenses,  delays,  and  uncertainties  of  disahling  laws, 
must  also  prove  great  encouragements.  The  fertile  pastures  of  Leinster 
— the  high-rented,  well  farmed,  ainl  minutel}’  divided  districts  of 
T^lster — tile  rich  arahh*  soils  of  Munster — these  yield  ample,  and, 
generally  speaking,  immediate  returns  for  investment.  The  extensive 
wastes  of  Connaught,  where  frequently  a  thin  surface  of  ])cat  covers  an 
intact  virgin  inoidd — rivers,  lakes,  and  coasts  ahounding  with  fish — 
water  power  imapjiropriated — ca])acious  natural  harbours,  undisturhed 
hy  the  keel  of  commerce — to  this  remoter  region  has  llowed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stream  of  Jlritish  capital.’ — p.  23. 


Art.  V. — lUsiori/  offhe  Colony  of  Xalal,  South  Africa.  To  wliieli  is 
added  an  Ai)pendix,  containing  a  Brief  History  of  the  Orange 
Uiver  Sovereignty  and  the  Various  liaccs  inhabiting  it,  Ac.  By 
the  Uev.  W.  C.  Holden.  With  Three  ^laps  and  Nineteen 
Illustrations.  Svo.  pp.  103.  London:  Hcylin. 

2.  JAfe  irith  the  Zulus  of  Xatal.  By  (J.  H.  Mason.  London: 
Longman  A;  Co. 

Books  on  Natal  arc  multii>lying.  Since  Christophers  enthu¬ 
siastic  description  of  the  colony,  we  have  had  several  glimpses  of 
the  settlers  in  this  new  land,  and  of  the  savage  tribes  wliich 

*  i’olilical  Economy,  hook  11.  c.  ii.  sect.  0. 
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share  it  with  them.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  the 
ProviiiCi*,  has  issuetl  a  work,  iii  commemoration  ot  his  exptTieiices 
there,  and  that  work,  Mr.  Mason  tells  us,  was  partly  derived  from 
a  MS.  contided  hy  him  to  the  ej)iscopal  hands.  Perhaps  we  may 
as  well  siiy  at  starting,  that  of  all  the  accounts  of  Natal  that  we 
have  seon,  Mr.  Masons  is  the  most  agreeable.  It  abounds  in 
pictures  and  incidents,  and  is  written  in  the  true  narrative  style, 
with  occiisioiial  dashes  ot  romance  and  ot  retlectioii.  But  Mr. 
Holden’s  ‘  History,’  for  authenticity  and  completeness,  is  un(|ues- 
tionably  a  more  valuable  publication.  Its  author  writes  on  the 
authoritv  i>f  tifteen  years’  residence,  with  rare  opportunities  lor 
observation.  To  general  readers,  therefore,  in  search  of  an 
exciting,  })ictures(pie,  and  at  the  Siime  time  instructive  story  of 
travel, Mr.  Ma.son's  skt‘tches  of  life  among  the  Zulus  will  supply 
all  they  can  wish  to  have.  But  for  colonists  and  for  emigrants, 
who  have  chosen  Natal  as  the  place  of  their  ado])tion,  Mr.  Holden 
has  compiled  a  thoroughly  reliable  manual,  containing  all  neces- 
Siiry  information,  characteristically  illustrated,  and  enlivened  by 
some  very  intere.sting  passages  of  history  and  adventure. 

Mr.  Hohlen  acknowledges,  however,  that  his  description  of 
Natal  is  m‘cessarily  imperfect.  To  say,  therefore,  that  his  work 
is  C(jmplete  is  merely  to  say  that  it  condenses  all  the  knowledge 
that  exists  upon  the  subject.  Enough,  at  least,  is  known  to  place 
Natal  among  the  most  promising  of  British  colonies.  Its  seasons 
are  temperate,  and  suited  to  the  English  constitution,  and  its 
po.sition,  as  a  centre  of  trade,  is  remarkably  advantageous. 
Acro.'^s  the  northern  ba.sin  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Madagascar, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  abounding  regions  may  be  reached 
by  an  easy  voyage,  which  may  be  extended  also  to  India  and  to 
('hina,  as  wt*ll  as  to  da})an,  whenever  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  Ernst  lavs  them  open.  The  southern  waters  of  the  same 
oct'aii  bear  ‘  the  ships  of  Africa’  to  Australia  and  to  New 
Zealand,  while  France  and  the  British  Isles,  connected  with  the 
Cap(‘  by  steam,  are  situated  within  a  thirty  days’  trip.  The  port 
of  Natal  is  one  of  the  best  in  South  Africa,  for  it  is  the  opinion 
ot  experienced  captains,  that  with  ordinary  care,  there  need  never 
be  a  wreck  in  the  bay — the  sea-room  being  so  spacious,  and  the 
anchorage  so  secure.  The  coa.st  line  of  Natal  is  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  in  length,  broken  by  the  mouths  of  several 
rivei-s,  and  varied  by  striking  alternations  of  scenery.  The  interior 
boundary  is  composed  in  one  part  of  rivers,  and  in  another  of 
lulls,  so  that  it  seems  naturally  marked,  on  the  surface  of 
Southern  Africa,  as  a  distinct  territory. 

Its  aspects  are  various.  Near  the  sea  the  land  is  strongly  undu¬ 
lated,  and  covereil  with  long  grass.  Low  ranges  of  hills  occa¬ 
sionally  break  this  monotony,  but  scarcely  any  timber  trees  are 
visible.  Rising  to  the  interior,  with  a  gradual  slope  for  ten  or 
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tit'icen  miU‘S,  tins  sea-l)oi\ler  siidilt^nly  tenninatos  in  precipitous 
r’uli^os,  overlookiiiL;  vast  and  solitary  valleys.  iM'liind  the  traveller, 
staiidin<T>vith  his  lace  turned  from  the  coast,  the  verdant  downs  rise 
and  fall  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  front  of  him,  at  the  bottom 
of  an  endless  and  towerinij  wall  of  rock,  an  immense  lowland 
spreads,  supporting  groups  of  conical  hills,  one  or  two  thousand  feet 
in  hi‘ight,  some  of  which  terminati'  in  horizontal  plateaus,  covered 
with  pasture,  while  others  diminish  into  peaks,  or  are  split  into 
fork.s,  or  broken  into  fanta.stic  sha]H‘S  resembling  minands,  domes, 
and  castellated  lines,  irregularly  blended.  Beyond,  the  sides  ot 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods,  while  at  intervals  the 
cour.st;  of  a  rivtu’  may  be  traced,  through  (h'cj)  channels  and 
ravines,  overhung  bv  fragments  of  basalt,  or  shrouded  bv  the 
fore.st.  Some  of  the  cascades  in  Natal  are  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  tifty  feet  in  height,  and  all  the  streams  are  ted  by  rivulets 
of  transparent  water,  by  which  the  plain  is  crossed  at  intervals 
in  (‘Very  part  of  tlie  country.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable, 
(HI  account  of  the  eccentric  surface  through  which  they  ilow. 
TIk?  travelltu*  vi(*wing  a  Natal  land.scap(‘  may  sec  in  front  of 
him  only  th(‘  p(*culiar  blue  tints  of  the  African  hills  and  the 
grassy  plains  around  him,  when  suddenly  a  chasm  is  before  his 
teet,  tilled  with  the  roaring  waters.  He  looks  below,  and  there, 
far  down,  a  large  river  is  rushing  ahmg,  boiling  among  the  rocks, 
S})arkling  and  Hashing  in  the  glimpses  of  the  sun,  and  only  to  be 
approached  carefully  through  dee})  ravines  blocked  u}>  with 
mass(‘s  ot  the  crumbled  mountain. 

Natal,  conse(|ucntly,  is  a  well-watered  country.  Its  soil  is  not 
remarkably  rich,  but  it  is  for  the  most  j)art  }n’oductiv'e.  Its 
(qualities,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  deteriorated  by  the  native 
jH'ocesses  ot  agriculture.  No  manure  is  ever  used,  and  the  s}K)n- 
taneous  vegetation  is  burned  instead  of  being  allowed  to  decay, 
and  thus  to  term  new  layers  of  soil.  It  is  a  great  error  to  desire 
the  speedy  e.xtirpation  of  jungles  and  forests  of  soft  }iorous 
tr(‘(\s,  in  the  thinly  inluibit(,‘d  ])ortions()f  the  world.  Those  jungles 
and  those  trees  are  |)reparing  the  soil  for  future  tenants;  they 
add  to  it  yearly  their  tribute  of  new  fertility,  and  cover  the 
rocky  earth  with  beds  of  the  Hnest  loam.  The  natives,  however, 
burn  this  vegetation,  and  cultivate  a  spot  of  ground  until  it  is 
exhausted.  They  then  k'.ave  it  to  a  long  natural  fallow,  and 
clear  another  Held  lor  their  husbandry.  Kuropean  colonists,  by 
adopting  other  m(,*thods,  soon  ja’oduce  more  favourable  r(jsidts. 
Indian  corn,  and  a  })eculiar  grain  called  (tmuhchi,  constitute  the 
|>rinci})al  native  growths,  besid(,‘s  ])um])kins,  melons,  sweet  and 
common  ])otatoes,  and  millet,  which  is  brewed  into  beer.  Along 
the  sea  coast  a  valuable  j)lum  is  found  in  abundance;  but  the 
wild  Iruitsot  Natal  are  generally  worth lcs.s.  MagniHcent  troiVical 
(uchards,  however,  flourish  under  the  industrv  of  the  settlers. 
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‘  111  tlic  oxtoiisivc  jj^riissv  pliiins,  iiifliiy  cattle,  ^oats,  r.iul  sliccp  arc 
pastured.  Nearly  the  whole  surhiee  ot  the  country  is  bunii;  over  once 
or  twice  a-year;  not  all  at  once  hut  in  sections,  so  tnat  at  all  seasons 
the  docks  and  herds  may  have  a')inKlance  ot  Iresh  grass.  Ihe  tlanies, 
onee  kindled  in  tlie  dry  grass,  run  rajddly  hetore  tlie  wind,  rousing  iroiu 
tlu‘ir  retreats  the  birds  of  night,  wolves,  and  hyenas,  that  tiee  howling 
and  sereaming  away,  and  starling  from  mid-day  slci*p  the  roebuck  and 
anteloj)e,  wliose  graceful  bounds  and  winged  speed  soon  place  them 
beyond  n‘ach  of  "the  tire.  A  winter  evening  in  Airica  presents  no  more 
charming  sight  than  these  long  lines  of  tire  sweeping  over  the  jdains, 
descending  into  some  deep  valley,  where  their  raging  thirst  shall  he 
quencluMl  in  a  crystal  brook,  or  g;ithcring  round  some  lofty  liill,  wliose 
jirecipiious  sides  they  climb,  dance  a  moment  on  its  summit,  and  then 
expire.  In  two  or  three  days  after  the  tire  has  blackened  the  earth, 
countle.ss  numbers  of  a  little  lealless  llower  (one  ot  the  amar^Uacce) 
shoot  up,  who.se  bowed  heads  .seem  to  sup])licate  lieaveu’s  merey  for 
the  scorched  earth,  and  who.se  glorious  beauty  is  enough  to  entice  the 
treasurt‘s  of  the  clouds  to  their  feet.  Jn  two  weeks  the  under  grass 
puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  tise  earth  is  spread  with  a  tloweiy  earpet  of 
the  richest  green.’ — ji.  127. 

The  Pagan  poetry  of  the  idea  wliich  illustrates  this  description 
reminds  us  of  the  American  fancy  about  the  flowers  which  spring 
u]»  after  a  Savannah  fire,  of  the  Australian's  incantations  over 
tlie  ashes  of  the  bu.sh,  and  of  the  Nilotic  villager’s  ])ity  for  tlie 
charred  stalks  of  his  corn,  after  such  a  conflagration  as  Mr. 
Bavard  Tavlor  kindled  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  remorse  to 
him.sidf  and  of  a  fever  to  his  friend — both  wandering  Caglio.stro.s 
in  their  special  way.  To  resume,  however,  with  our  borrowed 
notes  on  Natal : — Mr.  Holden  (piotes  the  statement  of  a  scientific 
naturalist,  who  says, — ‘  The  climate  is  delightful.  Free  alike 
from  tlie  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold,  it  realizes,  as  nearly  as  any 
lanil,  the  idea  of  eternal  .sjiring.’  But  the  temjierature  varies 
with  the  elevation  of  the  land,  .since  hot  w  inds  occasionally  ])revail 
along  the  coa.st,  and  snow  falls  on  the  summits  of  the  Guahlamba 
Mountains.  Over  these  mountains  there  bursts  at  times  a 
thumler-storm  .such  as  is  never  witnessed  in  the  north.  The 
clouds  in  the  sky  appear  like  so  many  batteries  pouring  their  fire 
together,  in  blue,  yellow,  and  crimson  sheet.s,  accompanied  by 
tremendous  explosions,  and  atfording  a  spectacle  at  once  splendid 
and  appalling,  brom  September  to  March  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  showers  of  rain  which  purify  and  cool  the  air.  A  light 
wiml  then  rajiidly  dries  the  ground,  which  emits  deleterious 
effluvia.  Ihe  native.s,  it  is  true,  are  much  atfected  by  pulmonary 
complaints;  but  the  more  educated  and  cautious  Furopeaiis 
know  how  to  avoid  them,  dysentery  being  the  only  malignant 
disease  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  liable  in  Natal. 

The  chiet  dangers  to  human  life  are  tho.se  to  wdiich  the 
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^vaIulerel•  iu  the  forest  is  expose.!.  1'* 
lions,  l.iimiloo.s.  wolves,  h.ppopotanu,  and 

civatuivs  with  which  Southern  Atrica  generally  swiu ms,  lu,  may 

.listnrl)  thowhra,  the  huge  python,  ami  the 
iloatllv  snake  lian<;ing  iVoin  a  branch  over  Ins  htad,  oi  Ictl  it 
inoviiV'  uiuh  r  his  pillow.  The  scoriuon,  also,  or  the  scolopeuditv, 
mav  infest  the  plaL‘  of  his  rep..se,  while  the  vde  litt  e  hush-tick 
mav  pierce  his  skin,  and  irritate  him  with  its  contemptible  poison. 

JlyViads  of  these  animalcuUe  are  bivd  in  the  wihlerness,  loading 

cvcrv  leaf  and  hla.leofgrass,  ami  rea.ly  to  droji  on  any  h  'mg  t  g 
that' misses  Ne-dected  cattle  are  sometimes  ilestroycd  by  tlieiii. 

Alrica,  hv  some  ,.ert  epigrammatist,  has  been  rcjncseiite.l  as  a 
re-doii  of  livers  without  water,  of  Ihiwers  without  tragiance,  am 
binls  without  .s..ng.  Now  these  current  sayiiigs,  rejoRang  in  their 
brevity,  are  usually  undiluted  nonsense.  f5outh  Airiea— Natal 
csiieci'allv— contains  innmncrable  .species  ot  handsome  birifi, 
m.aiiv  of  which  sing  with  the  utmost  sweetness  and  nielody.  1  m 
whimiioor-will  utters  the  most  plaintive  of  all  music  ;  the 
<love  is  believed  by  the  natives  to  jilease  even  tlio  lion  witli  its 
lender  notes;  and  the  amatn^iuijl  pours  with  ‘full-throated  ease 
a  song  resembling  the  harmony  of  nunierous  llutes  lieara  at  a 
distance  across  the  water.  In  Natal,  indeed,  t he  iorms  ot  Natuio 
are  peculiarly  graceful,  and  fitted  for  the  delight  and  pleasure 

of  the  liinnaii  race.  i  i-  i.  ToI 

These  characteristics  were  observe.l  by  the  hist  Nng  isli 
vovamns  who  arrived  on  the  coast  in  Ki.Sd.  J  he  country,  they 
rei‘.orto.l,  was  so  prolilic,  ami  so  agreeable,  that  the  nativ-es  became 
lazy  ill  the  midst  of  tields  that  needed  no  culture.^  1  he  Dutch 
took  the  initiative  in  the  regular  eolonization  ot  South  Africa, 
but  the  history  of  the  English  settlers  who  sought  to  push  then 
fortune  in  Natal,  in  spite  of  rivalry,  siniplies  many  an  episoile  of 
rude  romance.  Simultaneously  with  their  attempts,  and  with 
the  progress  of  the  Dutch,  bloody  feuds  between  tlie  Kathrs  and 
Zulus  converted  the  region  into  a  battle  ground,  and  so  fiercely 
were  these  wars  carried  on  that  thousandswere  sometimes  slam  iii 
the  held.  In  one  emgagement  between  the  Natal  Kathrs  and  their 
enemies,  on  the  Tugehi  river,  so  many  men  were  killed  that  tor 
sixteen  years  the  ground  was  white  with  bones,  which  aie  only 
now  beginning  to  be  cleared  away.  ithout,  howevei,  unrave 
lim'  the  intricate  historv  of  Natal,  we  may  state  that  in  >«+r,/o 
secure  its  peace,  and  put  an  eml  to  border  contests,  the  Itritisli 
Coverument  annexed  it  to  their  South  African  possessions.  Many 
of  the  Dutch  families  remained ;  many  crossed  the  mountains 
and  entere.1  the  Vaal  Hiver  Ilepublic,  while  Pretonoiis,  the 
.'overnor  of  that  sovereignty,  was  entertained  at  a  colonial  dinner, 
although,  in  ISbS,  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  otfered  1*2000  lor  his 
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head,  .Ts  Ji  public  (.listurber,  ainl  as  a  buccaneer.  The  Britisli 
system  of  a^lministration  was  then  introduced,  and  Natal  became 
an  intej^ual  part  of  our  vast  colonial  empire.  The  chief  dilbeulty 
to  be  overcome  was  tliat  of  pacifying  and  protecting  the  natives, 
ami  a  ])lau  was  arranged  for  inducing  ti\em  to  labour  and  lor 
endowing  them  with  property.  This  plan  Mr.  Holden  con- 
biders  to  have  been  fallacious  and  detrimental,  so  that  the 
hundred  thousiind  Katbr  heathens  in  the  province  remain  a 
tiirbulent,  idle,  and  vicious  community.  ^Ir.  Holden  believes 
that  they  should  be  left  altogether  to  their  own  customs  until 
( dii’istianitv  can  win  them  away,  but  relieved  altogether  from  the 
autlau  ity  of  their  chiefs.  The.se  men  have  recently  been  reduced 
in  powor,  but  not  sutHciently;  their  laws  have  been  ])ut  in  abey¬ 
ance;  their  witchcraft  resisted;  and  their  ])ractice  of  })olygamy, 
to  a  cratain  e.xtent,  re.strained.  We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Holden's 
elaborate'  ex])osition  of  his  views  for  a  more  particular  analysis  of 
tlu'  Katbr  (piestion.  We  are  not  (piite  sure  that  he  appreciates 
the  spirit  of  recent  legislation  on  matters  of  this  nature  ;  Init  the 
point  of  Mr.  Holden’s  theory  is  set  forth  in  the  following: — 

*  I  km»w  not  how  .4atesincn  and  (‘(liters  in  England  may  think  and 
f('(d,  hnt  to  those  wiio  are  in  the  midst  of  the  lif(‘  and  death  struggles 
of  the  eoU'ny,  it  appears  wondrous  strange  that,  at  the  close  of  a  thive 
years’  d(*vastating  war,  the  ahan  lonmont  of  the  sovereignty,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops,  and  the  bestowal  of  an  iinsuital)le  const’.tiition 
upon  the  eolony,  sliould  all  he  attempted  at  once.  Any  one  of  these 
three  gr(‘at  measures,  in  the  time  of  peaee,  is  enough  to  shake  the 
fabric  of  soviet V  to  its  foundation  ;  hut  to  trv  the  wlude  at  once,  at 
the  close  of  a  calamitous  war,  apj)ears  madness,  and  ])eo[de  on  the  spot 
ask  if  our  l(‘gislators  are  ivally  of  sane  mind.’ — p.  23(>. 

Sundy  the  colonial  cou.stitutiou  was  granted  as  a  C('mccssion, 
uot  to  any  clamor  in  England,  but  to  the  demands  of  ‘j)eople 
on  the  s])ot.’  Mr.  Holden  is  a  conservative  in  South  Africa, 
where  dictatorship  plea.ses  him ;  but  the  age  has  outgrown 
paternal  rule,  and  tinds  ‘convulsion’  better  than  apathy.  A 
‘.stnmg  government,'  in  the  sense  usually  given  to  that  plirase, 
m(‘ans  a  brutal  government,  intent  on  its  own  will,  and  ready  to 
sacritice  everything  tor  the  sake  of  its  strength.  No  doubt  the 
Boers,  when  they  (piote  J(^shua  in  justification  of  ferocity, 
re(p(ire  a  powerful  law  to  k(^ep  th(‘ir  homicidal  ])ropensities 
within  bounds;  but  mankind  has  learned  that  if  freedom  has  its 
evils,  ‘  strong  government  is  not  the  reined v.  We  have  lately 
had,  apart  from  writers  liki'  Mr.  Holden,  more  than  one  ])lea(ler 
tor  the  aboliti(»n  of  re]>r(‘sentative  institutions  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  ot  autocracy.  (Vt  every  jxiint,  and  on  every  p('>ssible  occa- 
i^ion,  let  this  immoral,  mean,  and  taitldess  advocacy  be  rejected 
and  disowned. 
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Tlio  material  proi^TOss  of  Natal  within  the  few  yeai*s  that  have 
elapsetl  since  its  estahlishment  as  a  British  colony  has  been  con- 
si(h‘rahle.  Its  chief  towns  are  D’ Urban  ami  Pietennaritzbnrjx, 
th(‘  former  the  ]H>rt,  the  latter  the  seat  of  Government,  the  New 
York  ami  the  Washington  of  Natal.  D’Urban  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  bay.  ‘When  the  author  arrived  in  the  colony,  np- 
wanls  of  live  years  ago,  there  were  only  a  few  houses,  and  those 
mostly  of  a  vtav  inferior  descri])tion,  being  of  wattle  and  clay. 
Then*  were  at  that  time  few  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  were 
.  going  away  ;  the  coasting  vessiTs  being  full  of  passcaigers  when 
leaving,  and  bringing  none  on  their  return  voyages.  Some  ot 
the  hous(‘s  were  falling  down,  ami  these  were  said  to  be  fit 
end)lems  of  the  place  which  could  nevt*!*  rise.'  And  now 
the  locality  is  cnevdt'd  with  dwelling-houses;  large  strt'ets 
hav(*  been  built  ;  laud  is  rising  in  value,  and  a  handsome 
style  of  architt'cture  is  ])uttiug  to  shame  the  rt'lics  of  wattled 
huts  and  the  unoccuj>ied  allotments  of  former  days.  There  is  a 
Govt‘rumeut  school-room,  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian  place  of  worship,  a  congregational  house,  .and  a  second 
Wesleyan  chapel  for  natives.  A  literary  institution  with  a 
library  has  also  been  crt‘ated,  but  meets  with  little  support. 
When  the  various  ])ublic  .and  ])rivate  schools  h.ave  existed  long 
enough,  the  colonists  may  rise  to  the  hwel  of  liter.ature,  .and 
divide  their  attention  between  it  .and  the  shows  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  ami  horticultural  societies.  At  prest*nt  about  1200  persons 
inhabit  D’Urb.an. 

Pietermaritzburg,  the  political  cajiital  of  Natal,  is  .about  fifty- 
two  miles  distant  from  the  bays  in  .a  north-westerly  direction. 

^  It  does  not  yet  rival  the  port,  but  is  in  .advance  of  all  others 
in  the  coh^ny — Ladysmith,  Weenen,  or  Weeping  City,  Verulam, 
liichmoud,  York,  and  Pinetown.  Besi(h‘s  N(‘w  Germany,  there 
are  some  settlements  formed  on  ditferent  ]»lans,  but  all  founded 
in  the  hope  that  a  great  agricultural  ami  commercial  prospt'ct  is 
open  to  tlie  colony. 

As  to  this  prospect  Mr.  Holden  makes  .a  very  rational  st.ate- 
ment.  People  who  go  to  Natal  with  glowing  ideas,  he  says,  had 
better  return  to  Kuglaml.  It  is  not  .a  land  where  milk  .and 
manna  are  showen'd  down  in  the  waste*.  Neither  is  it  a  region 
ot  agriculture  made  easy.  ‘The  fact  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  countries  in  the  world,’  which  implies  the  plain  truth,  that 
no  country  is  tine  enough  to  satisfy  absurd  anticipations  and  im¬ 
moderate  de'siros.  (Jood  climate*,  regular  seasons,  productive 
soil,  an  \iseful  breed  of  c.attle,  facilities  for  growing  cotton,  sugar, 
small  timber,  grains,  vegetablc‘S,  and  fruit — what  more  can  the 
])ractical  Knglishm.an  exp(*ct  ?  ‘All  who  come  out  shouhl  bo 
preparml  to  endure  a  little  privation  and  hardship  for  a  few 
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inonthsor  years, liavinij  hctoro  them  theprospoct.  ot  future  advance¬ 
ment  and  comfort,  if  they  adhere  to  sober,  industrious  habits.  I 
have  been  upwards  of  fifteen  years  in  different  parts  of  South 
Africa,  but  have  not  yet  seen  a  poor-house  or  the  necessity 
for  one.  1  have  not  yet  seen  a  street  beggar,  or  the  necessity 
for  one.' 

Tea  is  another  important  article,  for  the  j>roduction  ot  which, 
ivs  far  as  the  investigation  has  yet  gone.  Natal  is  peculiarly  suited. 
Tlie  climate  is  said  to  be  more  favourable  for  it  than  that  of 
Assam  and  Kumaon,  and  even  of  China,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  reckon  this  among  pardonable  instances  of  hyperbole,  l^aboiir 
is  ivcpiisite  in  most  parts  of  China  to  bring  the  tea  ])lant  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  but  w’e  have  seen  no  account  of  tea  produce  possible  in 
Natal  without  at  least  ecpial  assiduity  and  pains  bestowed  on  the 
cultivation.  Arrowroot  and  ginger,  however,  will  proliably  yield 
large  returns,  while  the  fattening  of  pigs  and  cattle — so  essential 
to  a  colonist’s  prosperity — is  being  extended  and  inijiroved.  For 
an  admirable  review'  of  the  capacities  of  Natal  for  producing 
coffee  and  sugar  we  must  refer  to  Holden's  volume.  Before 
noticing  his  remarks  on  gold  and  other  minerals;  w  e  may  ([note 
some  of  his  advice  on  emigration. 

‘  Avoid  emigration  companies,'  he  says,  Svhether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.’  Whv  ?  Mr.  Holden  offers  no  reasonings  on  the  matter — 
none  applicable,  at  h'ast,  to  the  principle  of  associations  adapted 
to  such  a  })urpose.  His  criticism  refers  solely  to  a  special  class 
of  societies;  but  we  believe  there  are  others  free  from  all  the 
objections  he  enumerates,  and  calculated  to  aid  and  guide  the 
emigrant.  Natal,  he  tells  us,  w'ants  two  sorts  of  po])ulation — 
agriculturalists  with  capital,  and  farm  labourers.  But  why  should 
not  both  ]uotit  by  the  system  of  union,  which  enables  indivi¬ 
duals  to  (.)btain  information,  and  to  act  more  effectually  than 
they  could,  it  lett  to  the  resources  of  their  personal  experience 
or  observation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  gold  discoveries  Mr.  Holden  writes 
coolly.  He  is  anxious  to  loster  no  premature  expectations.  Gold, 
however,  has  been  lound  in  cpiartz  crystals  of  an  irregular  sur- 
lace,  alternating  with  small  ma.sses  of  yellow  clay.  The  metal 
itselt  is  ot  extraordinary  purity  and  brilliant  colour.  It  is 
thought  that  the  actual  auriferous  tields  will  be  found  in  the 
great  mountain  range  that  divides  the  Orange  sovereignty  from 
the  territory  ot  Natal.  Some  explorers,  says  a  letter  (pioted  by 
Mr.  Holden,  were  lately  riding  about  the  town  of  Smithtield, 

when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  something  shining  at  the 
mouth  ot  an  ant-bear  hole.  They  alighted  from  their  horses, 
and  touiid  there  some  small  nuggets  ot  the  precious  metal,  one 
weighing  sixty  grains,  the  others  smaller.  This  led  to  a  search 
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t’nr  more,  and  the  ^vhole  po]nilatiou  were  violently  excited  by 
visions  of  future  treasures.'  The  oood  folks  of  Sinithtield  hurrit'd 
out,  ‘and  all  found  small  nug;;vts  on  the  .surface.'  Coal  has  also 
been  traced  in  no  inconsiderable  t[uantllies. 

So  far  we  have  become  the  exponents  of  Mr.  llohhui's  view.s. 
The  work  in  which  they  are  contained  partakes  too  niucli  ot  a 
j>ain])hlet  character  in  the  style  and  sci>pe  of  its  di.scussions ;  but 
for  accuracy  of  iletail  aiul  fulnt‘ss  of  information,  it  is  the  best 
book  that  we  have  seen  on  Natal  ;  an  interesting  colony,  to 
which  ])ublio  attention  is  likely  to  be  directed  with  increased 
solicitude  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Mason’s  book,  forming  two  parts  of  the  charming  ‘ Tra- 
vt'ller’s  labrary,’  is  a  pictorial  and  animatctl  narrative  of  entiT- 
prise  in  the  Soutli  African  wilds.  It  has  a  few  touches  of  senti¬ 
ment,  and  a  good  many  touches  of  amiability,  d’he  author,  by 
his  own  statement,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  weary  of  college 
work,  torritied  at  the  thought  of  an  examination,  and  sent  to 
sleep  by  the  heaviness  of  his  reilections. 

‘  I  was  su<l(lcniy  rousi'd  by  the  visit  of  a  younger  brother,  wIjo,  too, 
was  in  an  unsettled  state,  having  lately  been  inueh  thwarted  in  his 
undertakings.  Drawing  the  curtains  to  shutout  the  dismal  night,  he 
took  the  op|)»)site  seat  at  the  lireside,  and  ndated  all  the  troubles  he  had 
encountered,  his  disappointments  and  his  blighted  hopes. 

‘  Whih*  wt‘  sat  musing  on  our  respective  positions,  the  thought  })rc- 
sented  itself  to  us  of  .seeking  (Uir  fortunes  in  foreign  lands  ....  That 
Very  night  we  pledged  oursidves  to  take  passages  by  the  first  ship,  and 
set  sail  for  Port  Natal,  in  South  Africa,  at  that  time  only  just  become 
a  portion  t)f  the  (Jueen’s  dominion.’ — [>.  0. 


Thc.se  Crusoes  of  llio  woods  appear  to  have  been  wonderfully 
simple.  The  younger  is  not  so  prominently  before  us,  but  will  it 
he  believed  that  tlie  elder  ndates,  as  an  instance  of  ingeniou.s 
waggery,  that  some  one  when  crossing  the  line,  ])ut  a  hair  on  the 
1  lid  of  a  tele.scopc,  and  deceived  the  uninitiated  pas.senger.s  into 
thinking  that  thev  saw  the  actual  ]/ute  ?  Ten  thomsand  timc.s, 
we  su[)[)Ose,  has  this  ‘  ingenious’  trick  been  described,  yet  Mr. 
^lason  makes  an  amusing  item  of  it.  N evert heles.s,  he  has  an 
entertaining  account  to  give  of  moving  incidents  in  wagons,  tents, 
kraaks,  and  colonial  outposts,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  native 
cluiracter  and  colonial  modes  of  life.  With  twenty-eight  jiounds 
sterling  in  cash,  the  brotlnu's  .settled  near  Jhetennaritzburg,  re¬ 
solved  to  build  a  fortune  there,  and  took  a  grant  of  land  at  ‘  the 
lllovo.’  It  being  nece.s.sary,  when  they  had  the  land,  to  find  out 
whore  it  was,  the  elder  brother  .started  alone  on  an  expedition  to 
discover  his  new  estate.  Tiiis  object  being  accomplished,  they  both 
began  to  prejiare  for  permanent  location,  and  we  have  a  very 
romantic  account  of  the  way  in  wliich  tliese  brothers  inhabited 
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a  tont  until  tlicir  liouse  was  built.  They  trod  clay  in  a  pit  by 
inoonligbt  for  the  purpose  of  making  bricks  : — 

‘  Our  lirst  day  at  hrickinaking  was  not  so  roinarkablo  for  the  inimhor 
made,  as  lor  the  ]H‘(*idlarity  ot  tln‘ir  shape  :  some  ot  the  bricks  had 
“  coinc  out  with  a  run,”  aiul  sprcail  themselves  into  tloorin^  tiles; 
others  had  stuck  to  the  moidd  so  tenaciously,  that  when  they  did  come 
out,  tht‘V  had  i^rown  to  doid>le  tlu‘ir  ])rojH*r  leiii^th,  and  had  assuine(l  a 
twistecl  tonn  ;  whili*  some  lew  had  manag(*d  to  retain  their  shape 
rii'ht  manfully,  in  spite  of  jerks  and  linger  marks.  All  of  them,  how- 
(“Vi*r,  long,  short,  and  broad',  were  l)]’ieks,  and  though  they  dilfered  as  to 
form,  still  served  alike  to  build  the  house.  A  useful  hint  to  ehureh- 
men.’ — p.  172. 

All  this  portion  of  the  narrative  is  delightful.  It  is  as  fresh, 
and  as  brightly  colounMl  as  the  most  ])oetical  romance.  The 
brothers  constructed  their  own  habitation  so  well  that  substantial 
IhiU’h  landtovners  em])loyed  them  to  build  houses,  and  thus  they 
carried  on  a  ]uofitablo  vocation,  more  ])leasant  to  ^Ir.  Mason 
than  I.atin  rhvmes  or  ‘the  songs  of  Clrecian  vears.'  In  the 
midst  of  these  (‘uterprise.s,  and  when  their  little  share  ot  the 
African  di'sert  began  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  a  letter  arrived  from 
Kngland,  taiclo.sing — not  a  draft  on  any  mercantile  house  at 
Natal,  not  a  sister’s  diary  of  events  at  home,  or  a  string  of  (jues- 
ti(»ns  on  the  chance  of  ‘getting  on’  in  the  colonv,  but  a  MS. 
treati.se  on  sjdierical  trigonometry.  An  accompanying  letter 
summoned  both  brothers  home,  and  Mr.  ^lason  deserted  brick¬ 
making  on  the  Umlaass  to  complete  his  education  at  Cambridge. 

His  narrative,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  contrast  to  that  of  Mr. 
H(ddt*n’s.  The  two,  however,  are  no  misappropriate  com])a- 
nion.s,  since  thev  cast  a  new  light  on  the  interior  life  of  Natal, 
and  will  render  that  colonv  familiar  to  everv  diligent  reader. 


Airr.  \  I. — ^fortuhiu  :  a  Tnlr  of'  fhr  Ttrelvr  IFundrcd  and  Ten.  l>y 
1*‘  I  hree  ^  olumes.  London:  Sampson  Low  iJe  Son. 

more  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  has  been  challenged 
to  the  y(‘xed  and  yet  entertaining  (piestion  of  disjnitetl  author¬ 
ship.  1  ln‘  excessive  interest  which  such  (piest ions  excite  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  extacise  which  they  otlia*  for  literary  inge¬ 
nuity  ami  i'ven  sophistical  critici.sm.  From  the  ‘  Icon  Basiliko’ 
to  the  ‘  \  estiges  ot  C’reation  from  the  ‘  Letters  of  Junius’  to  the 
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work  now  before  us,  the  ])ublicatioii  of  books  of  tlisputed  author¬ 
ship  has  oiejjagocl  the  critics  in  a  conHict  which  has  in  some 
instances  been  contested  witli  a  ilegret*  of  warmth  in.  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  value  of  the  works  in  (piestion.  To  the  list  ot  these 
must  now  be  athled  ‘  Moredun/  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
article.  It  is  distinctly  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
evidences  adduced  in  favour  of  this  iissumption  by  the  })roprietor 
of  the  manuscript  are  ]mrely  external,  but  there  are  also  some 
internal  indications  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  our  attention.  We  ])ropose  to  consider  these 
in  their  order,  and  to  ]>resent  an  analysis  of  the  story,  illustrat¬ 
ing  it  by  such  (piotations  as  may  guide  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
both  as  to  the  character  and  the  authorship  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  external  evidence,  it  will  obviously  be  necessary  to 
([note  at  some  length  the  statements  of  Monsieur  Cabany.  It  is 
alleged,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  work  was  written  in  early  life 
by  Scott;  that,  deeming  it  unsuitable  for  immediate  publication, 
he  presented  it  to  his  daughter.  Miss  Anne  Scott ;  and  that  she 
subsetpiently  jnt'sented  it  to  Mr.  Spencer,  a  needy  but  esteemed 
friend  of  her  father.  Sir  Walter’s  Diary,  as  }>ublishcd  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  is  characterized  by  so  many  omissions  as  to  throw  but 
a  faint  light  ujjon  those  inteicourses  with  Mr.  Spencer  which,  if 
this  work  is  genuine,  would  demonstrate  its  identity.  AVe  must 
give  Monsieur  Cabany 's  account. 

‘We  liiid  frein  his  diary  one  day  after  another,  poor  Spencer” 
coming  to  breakfast  with  him  ; — that  Spencer,  to  whom  he,  the  follow¬ 
ing  yi‘ar,  makes  this  alfeeting  reference  on  a  day  when  he  was’ . 

‘  And  lioekhart  has  this  note  : — ■ 

‘“The  late  lion.  W.  11.  Spencer,  the  best  writer  of  vers  de  socieic 
in  our  tim(‘,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  companions,  was  exactly 
Sir  Walter's  contemporary,  and,  like  him,  tirst  attracted  notice  hv  a 
version  of  Jhirger’s  ‘  Ijcnore.’  Like  him,  too,  this  remarkahle  man 
fell  intt)  pecuniary  distress  in  the  disastrous  year  lS2o.” 

‘  To  this  I  may  add,  that  M.  Amedee  Ihehot,  director  of  the  ‘  llcviie 
Hritannitpie,’  writes  to  me  on  the  17th  Fei»rnary  last,  that  he  remem- 
hers  Mr.  Spencer  well,  and  of  being  introduced  to  him  in  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  at  Laris,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  his  intimate  and  esteemed 
friend. 

‘Of  all  those  particulars  I  was  entirely  ignorant  when  1  received  the 
AIS.  of  ‘  Moredun,’  and  published  my  account  of  the  discoverv.  1  can 
now  .sec  a  very  plain  and  obvious  solution  to  the  whole  allair. 

‘  Sir  Walter  Scott  secs  his  old  and  esteemed  friend,  contemporarv, 
and  hrolher  poet,  at  Laris,  in  great  pecuniarv  distress.  His  kind- 
hearted  daughter  l)ethinks  herself  of  the  intenlictcd  manuscript,  and 
her  father  allows  it  to  he  given — not  expressly  for  j)ublication,  but 
with  a  very  plain  hint  at  such  an  expectation  ;  and  seeing  in  sucli  an 
event  the  trial  of  his  early  ‘story-telling’  with  the  public  without  com- 
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pronilsin^  hinist*!! ;  ii  trial,  which,  it  so  successful  as  to  encourage  him 
to  follow'^it  up,  would  open  up  a  new  source  of  revenue  for  his  creditors 
as  wc‘11  as  for  himself . 

‘  1  have  not  yet  hrouirht  forward  with  suilicient  prominence  llie 
entrii's  in  the  i)iary  which  relate  to  Air.  Spencer  during  Sir  AValter's 
visit  to  Paris,  mu*  some  notices  in  the  same  record  of  a  very  curious 
nature,  which  oi*cur  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  that  journey.  A\  itli 
tliem,  and  they  will  not  detain  the  reader  long,  iny  task  will  he 
tinished. 

‘  It  appears,  then,  hy  the  Diary,  that  Air.  Spencer  breakfasted  with 
Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter  on  the  2nd  November,  when  there  is  this 
remarkable  entry: — 

‘  “  1  expect  poor  Spencer  to  breakfast.  There  is  another  thought 
which  depresses  me.” 

‘On  the  day  following,  ord  November,  Spencer  again  breakfasted 
with  them. 

‘  d'he  letter  to  Spencer  is  dated  the  following  day — Ith  November — 
on  which  day  Sir  Walter  did  a  very  anomalous  thing  with  him  whilst 
in  Paris,  he  **  stayed  at  home  on  Anne's  account.” 

‘  If  there  he  any  wlu>,  after  reading  careliilly  the  letter  wrllten  on 
that  day,  and  consldtaang  the  nature  of  its  contents,  can  possibly 
expect  an  entry  of  it  in  the  Diary — let  them  read  what  follows  ; — the 
answer  it  gives  to  their  impiirv  is  in  these  terms : — 

“*  November  5.  I  believe  I  must  give  up  my  journal  till  T  leave 
Paris.'’ 

‘'riiese  entries  might  have  been  considered  common]dacc  if  they  had 
stood  alone — hut  I  ask  of  the  candid  reader  who  has  duly  weighed  the 
many  singular  eircumstanei's  1  have  brought  forward — last  of  all  to 
turn  with  me  to  two  very  curious  entries  in  his  Diary — the  one  just 
before  leaving  Abbotsford  for  Paris,  and  the  other  while  in  London  on 
his  way  thither. 

‘He  makes  tliis  entrv  while  at  Abbotsford — “  I  have  a  curious  fanev. 
I  will  go  set  two  or  three  acorns,  and  judge  hy  their  suceess  in 


growiim 


‘  1  ne(*d  not  Iutc  remind  my  readers  of  that  vein  of  superstition  in 
Sir  \\  alter  Scott's  n\ind,  which  he  held  in  common  with  Dr.  .Johnson 
and  many  other  illustrious  men,  in  order  to  call  their  attention  to  this 
curious  act  ol  divination,  done  in  private,  and  so  significant  of  the 
tendency  ol  his  thoughts  at  the  time  towards  incognito  undertakings 
- — hut  he  himself  gives  it  a  most  distinct  elucidation  when  so  soon 
after  that  is  just  hetore  leaving  London  for  Paris — he  follows  it  with 
these  words; — “  1  am  considering  like  a  fox  at  his  shifts  whether 
th(‘re  he  any  way  to  dodge  tliem — some  new  device  to  throw  them  off, 
and  hav(‘  a  mih*  or  two  ot  Iree  ground  while  1  have  legs  and  wind  lelt 
to  usi*  it.  1  lierc  is  one  way.  To  give  novelty  :  to  depend  for  success 
on  the  inten'st  of  a  well-contrived  story! — to  make  the  world  stare, 
and  gain  a  new  march  a-h(‘ad  of  them  ‘all!  AVell !  Someth iNU  we 
STTl.L  WIEE  no. 

‘  Liberty’s  in  every  blow, 

Te‘t  us  do  or  die.’  ” — Introduction,  pp.  G3-G0. 
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Monsioiir  C’abany  next  enters  on  a  discussion  in  answer  to  an¬ 
ticipated  objections,  as  to  tlie  probability  of  Sir  Walter’s  having 
written  this  in  early  life,  but  sus]HMuIod  its  publication  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  unworthy  of  the  great  fame  wluch  the  earlier 
‘  Waverley  ’  novels  achieved.  Here  again  we  must  let  him  plead 
his  own  cause.  He  says  : 


‘1  woahl  just  briftly  remark,  tliat  as  it  is  aeknowh'dged  that  con- 
ecalment  was  liabitual  to  him — as  he  kept  no  diary  till  lS‘Jo — and 
as  boekliart  does  not  give  all  that  ])rivate  journal,  but  only  such 
])ortions  as  he  judged  advisable — it  i'ollows,  tliat  any  sueh  sweeping 
assertion,  as  that  no  work  can  be  by  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley  ’ 
which  is  not  found  mentioned  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  ‘  ISlemoirs  of  Seott,’ 
is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  papiu*  it  is  written  uj>on. 

‘d'urning  iVom  liockhart’s  summary  to  the  narrative  it.self,  the 
iirst  circumstance  which  arrested  my  attt'iition  was  the  early  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  tah‘-telling ”  faculty  and  propensity  in  Scott — the 
ri'pn'ssion  of  that  ]>ecidiar  talent — its  exercise,  in  ]»rivate,  later  in 
lile,  and  its  idtimati*  develo])ment  t«)  tlie  public,  only  when  he  w’ns 
“  constraimnl to  acknowledge  authorships  whieli  could  no  longer 
he  conei‘ah'd. 


‘  I'hus  I  lind  him  in  17S(>  writing  romances  in  verse  in  four 
])ooks,  each  containing  verses,”  ami  then  committing  tluun  to 
the  llames  ;  and  when  1  in(|uire  into  the  cause  of  this,  1  find  it  to 
arise  from  the  sev(‘ritv  of  the  criticism  of  some  friends — who  were 


eipially  harsh  towards  Ids  prose  (‘ssays — and  from  a  ditlidenee  in  his 
own  talents,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  exjieriencing  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  a  ])ro]»het  hath  no  honour  in  the  little  circle  around 
him,  who,  in  their  sell-conceit,  think  they  see  through  him. 


‘d'liat  severity  which  sent  the  first  volume  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  into 
retirement  for  eight  years,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  system  of  con- 
C(*alnu*nt  which  he  adojded — a  system  not  merely  of  secresy 
but  of  denial — for  in  171)0  he  is  found  averring  that  he  had  never 
written  anything  biwond  sonnets  to  his  mistress’s  eyebrows,  whilst, 
ten  years  before,  he  had  burnt  an  ej)ic  of  l(>00  stanzas;  and  further 
on,  in  his  Diary,  he  says  he  is  ready  to  give  his  atfidavit,  if  it  be 
necessarv,  that  he  is  not  the  “  Cireat  I’nknown.” 


‘Still  his  story-telling  went  on;  in  the  ikirliament  House  and  in 
the  walks  armind  Kdinburgh ;  where  he  was  continually  either 
jM)uring  forth  tlie  overtlowings  of  his  own  imagination,  or  borrowing 
the  tales  of  otliers  to  “  ])ut  cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  and  canes 
in  their  hands,  in  order  to  make  them  j>resentable  in  comjiany.” 

‘  Did  all  the  tah‘S  ht‘  then  recounted, —  <lid  all  the  imagination  wliich 
gave  them  birth,  find  vent  for  a  space  of  twenty  years  in  the  collection 
of  tlu‘  ^Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Dorder  and  in  a  volume  of  Descrip¬ 
tive  Doetrv  every  two  years?  Is  it  credible  that  such  a  story-teller, 
such  a  lover  of  ancient  lore,  who  (‘very  y(*ar.  at  least,  paid  a  long  visit 
to  Perthshire  and  the  classic  ground  of  Macbeth,  or  to  the  Jhirder 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland — and  who  often,  as  his  “  grinder” 
Weber  told  Air.  Kllis,  had  five  works  in  hand  at  the  same  time, — is 
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|>roinisin‘x  iniiisolt  5  11  tnul,  wliicli,  it  so  successful  fts  to  cucouiiip^c  liiiii 
to  follow  it  up,  wouUl  open  up  a  new  source  ol  revenue  for  his  creditors 
as  well  as  for  iiiinself . 

‘  I  hav<‘  n(»t  yet  hrou.uht  forward  with  sulheicnt  proniinence  llie 
entries  in  the  Diary  which  relate  to  Mr.  Spencer  during  Sir  AValter's 
visit  to  Paris,  nor  souu*  notices  in  the  same  record  of  a  very  curious 
naturt',  which  occur  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  that  journey.  A\  itli 
them,  and  thev  will  not  detain  the  reader  long,  my  task  will  he 
iinished. 

‘  It  appears,  then,  hy  the  Diary,  that  ^Ir.  Spencer  breakfasted  with 
Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter  on  the  2nd  November,  when  there  is  this 
remarkable  entry: — 

‘  1  exp(‘ct  i)Oor  Spencer  to  breakfast.  There  is  another  thought 

which  tlcpresscs  me.” 

‘On  the  day  following,  ord  November,  Spencer  again  breakfasted 
with  them. 

‘  'Fhe  letter  tt)  Spencer  is  dated  the  following  day — 1th  November — 
on  which  dav  Sir  Walter  did  a  verv  anomalous  thing  with  him  w'hilst 
in  Paris,  he  “stayctl  at  home  on  Anne's  account.” 

‘  If  thiTC  be  any  who,  after  reading  carefully  the  letter  written  on 
that  day,  and  eonsidiu’ing  the  nature  of  its  contents,  can  j)Ossibly 
oxpt‘et  an  entry  of  it  in  the  Diary — let  them  read  what  follows  ; — the 
answer  it  gives  to  their  impiirv  is  in  these  terms : — 

‘“November  5.  1  believe  I  must  give  uj)  my  journal  till  I  leave 

I*aris.'’ 

‘ 'riiese  entries  might  have  been  considered  commonjdaec  if  they  had 
slooil  alone — but  I  ask  ol*  the  candid  reader  who  has  duly  weighed  the 
many  singular  circumstances  1  have  brought  forward — last  of  all  to 
turn  with  me  to  two  very  eurious  entries  in  his  Diary — the  one  just 
befon*  h*aving  Abbotsford  for  Paris,  and  the  other  wdiile  in  London  on 
his  w'ay  thither. 

‘  lie  makes  this  entrv  while  at  Abbotsford — I  have  a  curious  fanev. 
T  will  go  set  two  or  three  acorns,  and  judge  by  their  success  in 
growing.” 

‘  1  need  not  lunv  remind  my  readers  of  that  vein  of  superstition  in 
Sir  ^\  alter  Scott’s  mind,  which  ho  held  in  commoTi  wuth  Dr.  .lohuson 
and  \nany  other  illustrious  men,  in  order  to  call  their  attention  to  this 
curious  act  ot  divination,  done  in  j)rivate,  and  so  signiiicant  of  the 
tendency  ot  his  thoughts  at  the  time  towards  incognito  undertakings 
■ — but  he  himself  gives  it  a  mo.st  distinct  elucidation  when  so  soon 
alter  that  Is  just  belore  leaving  London  for  Paris — he  follows  it  w’ith 
these  words: — ‘‘ 1  am  considering  like  a  fox  at  his  shifts  whether 
th(‘re  be  any  way  to  dodge  them — somemwv  device  to  throw’  them  off, 
and  have  a  mih*  or  twof>t  Iree  ground  while  I  have  legs  and  wund  lelt 
to  use  it.  '1  lierc  is  one  way-  To  give  novelty  :  to  depend  for  success 
on  the  interest  (d*  a  well-contrived  story ! — to  nndvo  the  world  stare, 
and  gain  a  luwv  march  a-lu‘ad  (.>f  them  all!  Well!  Someth iN(i  ’'VE 
STIEE  WUEE  no. 

Liberty’s  in  every  blow*, 

L<‘t  u>  do  or  die,’  ” — Introduction,  pp.  G3-G0. 


MOUKDUX  :  A  TALK,  KTC.  bS 

Monsieur  C^abanv  next  entei*s  on  a  (Hscussion  in  answer  to  an- 
tiei]mte(l  ol)jeetions,  as  to  the  prohahility  of  Sir  Walters  having 
written  tliis  in  early  life,  hut  suspeiuled  its  publication  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  unworthy  of  the  great  fame  which  the  earlier 
‘  Waverley  '  novels  achieved.  Here  again  wc  must  let  him  plead 
his  own  cause.  He  says  : 

‘I  would  just  hriolly  remark,  that  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  con¬ 
cealment  was  habitual  to  him — as  he  lv'e])t  no  tliary  till  ISlio — and 
as  Lockhart  does  not  give  all  that  ])rivate  journal,  hut  only  such 
|)(»rtious  ;is  he  judged  advisal)le — it  follows,  that  any  such  sweeping 
assertion,  as  that  no  work  can  he  hy  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley  ’ 
which  is  not  found  mentioned  in  Mr.  Lockhart’s  ‘  31emoir.s  of  Scott,’ 
is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  papta-  it  is  written  upon. 

‘'rurning  In )m  Lockhart's  summary  to  tlie  narrative  itself,  the 
lirst  circumstance  winch  arrcsteil  my  alt  tad  ion  was  the  early  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  “tale-telling”  faculty  and  propensity  in  Scott — the 
repres>ion  of  that  ])ecidiar  talent  —  its  t‘xcrci.<e,  in  ]>rivate,  later  in 
lift',  and  its  ultimate  devclt)]>ment  to  the  public,  only  when  ho  was 
“  con>train(‘d ’’  to  acknowledge  author>hips  which  couhl  no  longer 
be  eonct'aled. 

‘  I'hus  1  llnd  him  in  17S(»  writing  romances  in  verse  ‘‘ in  four 
books,  each  containing  -UK)  verses,”  and  then  committing  tluan  to 
the  dames;  and  when  I  in(|uirc  into  the  cause  of  this,  1  find  it  to 
arise  from  the  severity  of  the  criticism  of  some  friends — wlio  were 
equally  harsh  towards  his  prose  essays — and  from  a  didiilence  in  his 
own  talents,  incrcasi'd,  no  doubt,  by  cx}K‘ricncing  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  a  ])rophct  hath  no  hoiumr  in  the  little  circle  around 
him,  who,  in  their  self-conceit,  think  they  see  through  him. 

‘That  sevtM'ity  which  scut  tin*  liist  volume  of  ‘  Wavcrlev  ’  into 
retircnu'ut  for  eight  years,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  system  of  con¬ 
cealment  which  he  ado])ted — a  system  not  merely  of  secresy 
but  of  denial — for  in  17l)()  he  is  found  averring  that  he  had  never 
written  anything  beyond  sonnets  to  his  mistress’s  eyebrows,  whilst, 
ten  years  before,  lu'  had  burnt  an  epii*  i>f  1(>()0  stanzas;  and  further 
on,  in  his  Diary,  he  says  he  is  ready  to  give  his  allidavit,  if  it  be 
necessary,  that  he  is  not  the  ‘‘  (Ireat  Vnknown.” 

‘Still  his  story-telling  went  on;  in  the  J’arliament  House  and  in 
the  walks  around  Kdinhurgh ;  where  he  was  continually  either 
jumring  lorth  the  overdowings  of  his  own  imagination,  or  borrowing 
the  tales  of  others  to  “  ])ut  cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  and  canes 
in  their  hands,  in  order  to  make  them  jiresentahh'  in  comjiany.” 

‘  Did  all  the  tab's  In*  thi'ii  recounted, —  did  all  the  imagination  which 
gave  tlu'iu  birth,  tind  vent  lor  a  s]»ace  of  twenty  years  in  tin*  collection 
ol’  th(‘  ^lin.stivlsy  of  the  Scottish  l>ord*'r  and  in  a  volume  of  Descrip¬ 
tive  Ikx'trv  (‘verv  two  vears Is  it  crcdihle  that  such  a  storv-tcller, 
such  a  lover  of  anciciit  lore,  who  every  year,  at  least ,  paid  a  long  visit 
to  Perthshire  and  the  classic  ground  of  ^lacheth,  or  to  the  loonier 
I'ouuties  ol'  Kngland  and  Scotland — and  who  often,  as  his  “  grinder” 
AVeher  told  Air.  Kllis,  had  live  works  in  hand  at  the  same  time, — is 
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])roinislnLr  hiinsolt*;  a  trial,  whicli,  it’  so  successful  as  to  cncoura^^c  him 
to  lollow  it  u|),  would  open  up  a  new  source  ol  revenue  for  his  creditors 
as  well  as  for  himself . 

‘  1  have  not  yet  hrouirht  forward  with  sutlieient  prominence  the 
entries  in  the  Diary  which  relate  to  Mr.  Speneer  during  Sir  Walter's 
visit  to  Paris,  nor  .<<»nie  notices  in  the  same  record  of  a  very  curious 
naturi',  wirn*h  (K*cui*  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  that  journey.  ith 
tluMu,  and  they  will  not  detain  the  reader  long,  my  task  will  he 
tinislu'd. 

‘  It  appears,  then,  hy  tlie  Diary,  that  ^Ir.  Speneer  breakfasted  with 
Sir  Waitin'  and  his  daughter  on  the  2nd  November,  when  there  is  this 
remarkable  entry: — 

‘  1  1‘xpt‘et  ])oor  Speneer  to  breakfast.  There  is  another  thought 

which  depresses  me.” 

‘On  the  day  following,  ord  November,  Spencer  again  breakfasted 
with  them. 

‘  The  letter  to  Speneer  is  dated  the  following  day — 1th  November — 
on  wliich  day  Sir  Waiter  did  a  very  anomalous  thing  with  him  whilst 
in  Paris,  he  ‘'stayed  at  home  on  Anne's  account.” 

‘  If  tluTc  be  any  who,  after  reading  carelully  the  letter  written  on 
that  day,  and  eonsidm'ing  the  nature  of  its  contents,  can  })Ossibly 
expt*et  an  entry  of  it  in  the  Diary — let  them  read  what  follows  ; — tlie 
answi‘r  it  gives  to  their  impiiry  is  in  these  terms : — 

“•Novembers.  I  believe  I  must  give  uj)  my  journal  till  I  leave 
Paris.'’ 

‘d’hesi*  entrii‘s  might  have  been  considered  eommon])laee  if  they  had 
stood  alone — but  1  ask  of  the  candid  reader  who  has  duly  weighed  the 
many  singidar  eireumstances  1  have  brought  forward — last  of  all  to 
turn  with  me  to  two  V(*rv  curious  entries  in  his  Diary — the  one  just 
before  h'aving  Abbotsford  for  Paris,  and  the  otlier  wliile  in  London  on 
his  way  thither. 

‘He  makes  this  (‘iitry  while  at  Abbotsford — “  1  have  a  curious  fancy. 
T  will  go  set  two  or  three  acorns,  and  judge  by  their  siiceess  in 


growing. 


‘  1  need  not  lu'n*  reiniml  my  readers  of  that  vein  of  su]>erstition  in 
Sir  Waller  Scott's  mind,  which  he  held  in  common  with  Dr.  Johnson 
and  many  other  illustriinis  men,  in  order  to  call  their  attention  to  this 
curious  act  of  divination,  done  in  private,  and  so  signilieant  of  the 
teiulency  of  his  thoughts  at  the  time  towards  incognito  undertakings 
> — but  he  him>elf  gives  it  a  mo.st  distinct  elucidation  when  so  soon 
alter  that  is  just  before  leaving  London  for  Paris — he  follows  it  with 
these  words: — “1  am  considering  like  a  I’ox  at  ins  shifts  whether 
tluTC  b.e  any  way  to  dodge  them — some  new  device  to  throw  them  off, 
;ind  h:iv(‘  a  mile  (>r  two  of  free  ground  while  I  have  legs  and  wind  left 
to  use  it.  d'licre  is  one  way-  To  give  novelty  :  to  depend  for  success 
on  the  intere.st  of  a  well-contrived  story  I — to  make?  the  world  stare, 
and  gain  a  new  march  a-head  of  them  all!  AVcll !  Someth ixu  we 
STii.E  wn.E  no. 

‘  Liberty’s  in  every  blow, 

L<’t  u<  b)  or  die.’  ” — Introduction,  pp.  G3-G0. 
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Aronsioiir  (’abany  next  entei*s  on  a  discussion  in  answer  to  an¬ 
ticipated  objections,  as  to  tlie  probability  of  Sir  Walters  having 
written  this  in  early  life,  but  suspended  its  publication  on  tbc 
ground  of  its  being  unworthy  of  the  great  fame  which  the  earlier 
‘  Waverley  '  novels  achieved.  Here  again  wo  must  lot  him  plead 
his  own  cause.  He  says  : 


M  would  just  brielly  remark,  that  as  it  is  aeknowhulged  that  coii- 
eeahuent  was  habitual  to  him — as  he  kept  uo  diary  till  1S25 — and 
as  lioekhart  does  not  give  all  that  ])rivate  journal,  but  only  such 
])c»rtious  as  he  jiidgoil  advisable — it  follows,  that  any  such  swee]ung 
assertion,  as  that  no  work  can  be  by  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley  ’ 
which  is  not  found  mentioned  in  Mr.  lioekhart's  ‘  I^lemoirs  of  Scott,’ 


is  worth  just  as  mueh  as  tlu‘  j>aper  it  is  written  u}>on. 

‘'rurniug  Ironi  boekhart's  summary  tt)  the  narrative  itself, 


lirst  eireumstauee  which  arrested  my  attention  was  the  early  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  “tale-telling”  faculty  and  propensity  in  Scott — the 
re])ri‘s>ion  of  that  ])ecidiar  talent — its  exercise,  in  }>rivate,  later  in 
life,  and  its  ultimat(‘  development  to  the  public,  only  when  he  was 
“  coustraiiu'd  ”  to  acknowledge  authorships  which  could  no  longer 
be  concealed. 


‘Thus  I  lind  him  in  178(1  writing  romances  in  verse  ‘Mn  four 


books,  each  containing  dOO  verses,”  and  then  committing  them  to 
the  tlames  ;  and  when  1  iiujuire  into  the  cause  of  this,  1  lind  it  to 


arise  from  the  severitv  of 


the  criticism  of 


some  friends — who  were 


e(jually  harsh  towards  Ids  prose  essays — and  from  a  ditlidence  in  his 
own  talents,  increased,  no  doubt,  by  cx}>eriencing  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  a  ])ro])het  hath  no  honour  in  the  little  circle  around 
him,  who,  in  tlu'ir  S(‘lf-conceit,  think  tiny  see  through  him. 

‘That  severity  which  sent  the  lirst  volume  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  into 
retirement  I’or  eight  years,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  system  of  con- 
ci‘alnu‘nt  which  he  ado})ted — a  system  not  merely  of  secresy 
but  of  denial — for  in  ITlKi  he  is  found  averring  that  he  had  never 
written  anything  beyond  sonnets  to  his  mistress’s  eyebrows,  whilst, 
tern  years  before,  he  had  burnt  an  epic  ol*  IbOO  stanzas;  and  further 
on,  in  his  Diary,  he  says  he  is  ready  to  give  his  ailidavit,  if  it  be 
neeessarv,  that  he  is  not  the  “  (Ireat  Unknown.” 


‘Still  his  story-telling  went  on;  in  the  Uarliament  House  and  in 
the  walks  around  Kdiuburgh ;  where  he  was  continually  either 
j)ourir.g  Ibrth  the  overllowings  of  his  own  imagination,  or  InuTOwing 
the  tales  of  others  to  ‘‘ ]>ut  cocked  hats  on  their  head.s,  and  canes 
in  their  hands,  in  order  to  make  them  presentable  in  eomj)any.” 

‘  Did  all  the  tales  lu*  tlien  recounted, — <lid  all  the  imagination  which 
gave  tlu'm  birth,  lind  vent  for  a  sj)aee  of  twenty  years  in  the  collection 
of  the  Alinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  llorder  and  in  a  volume  of  Descrip¬ 
tive  IVndrv  every  two  years  ?  Is  it  credible  that  such  a  story-teller, 
such  a  lover  of  ancievit  lore,  who  (‘very  yc'ar,  at  least,  paid  a  long  visit 
to  Perthshire  and  the  classic  ground  of  ^laebeth,  or  to  the  J^order 
counties  of  Kngland  and  Scotland — and  who  often,  as  his  “  grinder” 
Weber  told  ^Ir.  Ellis,  had  live  works  in  hand  at  the  same  time, — is 
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it  within  tho  run^o  of  jn-obahility  that,  amongst  all  these  works,  sucli 
an  inia;L;inator,  such  a  worshipper  of  chu'^sic  ^rouiul  and  pietures(|ue 
soeiwrv,  wouhl  he  etnninittini^  no  other  reeord  to  ))ap<T  ot  his  impres¬ 
sions  (luring  these  visits  than  what  appears  in  the  ‘  Jiite  r 

‘  We  mi;^ht  safely  jLrive  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  sueh  ([iiestions, 
on  the*  ground  of  prohahility  alone:  but  there  exists  a  most  siiijj^ular 
doeiiment  in  the  ‘  liife’  itself  whieh  j>roves  that  there  was  somethin!;^ 
written— Sinnething  whieh  never  saw  the  light  of  publieation — and 
whieh  is  never  so  miieh  as  onee  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Loekhart’s 
work  ;  hu*  it  was  written,  as  we  shall  see,  long  before  John  tJibsoii 
Loekhart  was  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  imi)ertinenees  of 
IVter’s  liotters.  'Fhe  notice  of  it  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  .lames 
Ikdlantvne  (Scott’s  j)rintt‘r,  and  his  greatest  conlidant)  to  Miss 
Kdgt'worth,  written  11th  Xovend)er,  ISI 1,  that  is,  soon  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of*  Waverlev,’  and  is  in  these  words  : — 

*“  I  am  n(»t  authorized  to  say — but  1  will  not  resist  my  impulse  to 
sav — to  Miss  IMgeworth,  that  another  novel,  deserij»tive  of  more 
ancient  maniuM's  still,  may  be  expected  ere  long  from  the  author  of 
‘  Waverley.’  Ihit  I  retpiest  her  to  observe  that  1  say  this  in  strict 
conlidence.” 

‘  Now,  that  such  a  work  must  then  have  been  in  existence  is  clear 
whereas  *  (Juy  ^lanncring’  and  the  ‘  Antiipiarv,’  which  followed 
‘  Waverley,’  at  the  interval  of  a  year  each,  were  pictures  of  more  nrent 
manners — not  of  ‘*  more  anei^Mit.”  Homances,  descriptive  of  more 
ancitiif  afterwards  appeared;  but  the  ])eriods  of  the  suhse- 

»pu*nt  actual  writing  of  those  works  are  distinctly  recorded,  and  none 
of  tlu*m  cnuld  have  been  thi‘  ‘more  ancient’  story — the  co-existence  of 
whieh  with  *  Waverlev’  is  home  testimonv  to  hv  .lames  llallantvnc.’ — 
Introduction,  pp.  ‘JJ,  ‘JS. 

We  will  now  ju-oceod  to  an  analysis  of  tlio  work. 

The  scene  opens  at  Scone,  where  King  William  of  Scotland 
is  staying  with  his  niece  Isabella,  daughter  of  his  brother  the 
Karl  ot  Huntingdim,  and  his  young  son  the  Prince  Alexander. 
A  winter  storm  of  unusual  violence  occurs,  and  the  king  is 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  messenger  who  hurriedly 
announces  that  the  (pieeii  is  in  imminent  danger  from  an  inun¬ 
dation  which  threatens  the  walls  of  the  royal  residence  at  Perth, 
wlu‘re  she  is  staying.  The  king  Hies  to  her  rescue,  attended  by 
the  knight  who  had  brought  the  intelligence.  The  wooden 
bridge  which  they  had  to  cross  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  })alace 
hail  its  western  and  lower  side  carried  away  by  the  blocks  of  ice 
which  Were  borne  along  by  the  irresistible  current  just  as  the 
king  and  his  attendants  had  gained  the  centre.  All  of  the  latter 
save  «)ne  tied  to  the  eastern  gate,  leaving  the  king  with  a  single 
attendant  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  Pefore  the  king  could 
tolh)\v  them,  the  eastern  side  ot  the  bridge  was  sw’ept  awav,  and 
he  was  lett  on  the  central  ])ortion,  with  the  single  attendant  who 
had  brought  the  inessiige.  lly  his  heroic  exertions  the  lives  of 
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hoih  wore  saved,  but  not  until  his  infant  child,  committed  by  the 
<|ueeu  from  a  window  to  the  arms  ot  a  servant,  had  j)erished  with 
its  guardian  in  the  waters.  lUit  a  lieavier  catastro])he  awaited 
the^  royal  house.  Isabella  of  Huntingdon,  who  remained  in 
charge  of  the  heir-apparent,  left  him  in  his  sleep  at  dawn  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  etVeets  of  the  Hood,  and  on  her  return  to  the  chamber 
found  that  the  young  ])rince  had  disappeared,  haying  been 
stolen,  as  is  afterwanis  disclosed,  by  an  emissary  ot  King  John 
of  Knglaml.  Isabella,  frantic  with  grief,  betakes  herselt  to  a 
religi(uis  house  in  tlui  neighbourhood,  where  a  toreign  lady,  evi- 
dt'utly  of  noble  birth,  but  then  sojourning  as  a  nun,  significiuitly 
re(M)mnn'nds  her  to  try  the  powers  ot  a  seer  at  Dusimane,  whither 
she  resorts,  but  witlu^ut  any  successful  result.  Meanwhile,  the 
loss  of  the  prince  is  disclosinl  to  the  king  and  (pieen,  aiul  the 
])osition  of  Isabella  is  of  a  most  distressing  kind.  It  is,  however, 
known  that  the  young  knight  who  saved  tlu'  lite  ot  the  king  was 
attached  to  Isabella  of  Huntingdon,  having  as  a  rival  Henry  de 
Hastings,  who  had  been  placed  as  a  spy  and  an  enemy  at  the 
Seottivsii  court.  In  the  enthusiasm  ot  his  gratitude  at  his  deli¬ 
verance  W  illiam  of  Scotland  pro])osed  a  suitable  reward  to  his 
deliverer,  who  was  no  other  than  Moredun,  the  hero  ot  this  story  ; 
ainl  his  chancellor  recommended,  amidst  no  small  oj)position,  on 
account  of  the  sup])osed  une^jual  birth  ot  Moredun,  the  hand  ot 
]sab(‘lla,  now  seeminglv  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne  ot 
Scotlainl.  H(‘nry  de  Hastings,  as  yet  unsuspected,  undertakes 
a  search  for  the  missing  prince,  and  j^nirnevs  southwards  as  tar 
as  Newcastle,  where  he  repairs  to  an  inn  kept  by  one  Michael 
JMummei',  who  a})]K‘ars  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Here  he  linds  Maelstrom,  the  abductor  of  the  i)rince, 
together  with  the  boy  himself  in  female  attire.  Some  ot  the 
troo|)ers  belonging  to  the  Scottish  king  are  quartered  at  this 
hostelry,  and  the  commanding  ofticer,  overhearing  Maelstrom 
talking  sonu^what  freely  of  certain  losses  rc'cently  sustained  in 
the  roval  familv,  orders  him  und(‘r  arrest  lor  turther  examination. 
^Maelstrom  and  his  apparently  temale  companion  escape  trom 
their  apartment  during  the  night,  and  arrive  at  a  small  vessel  at 
a  cave  acro.ss  the/ryne,  used  tor  smuggling  purpo.ses,  amongst 
what  were  called  the  Marsden  Hocks,  l  lither  the  tugitives  are 
followed  by  Sir  Jlenry  de  Hastings,  accompanied  by  Michael 
Plummer  as  his  guide,  and  in  the  obscurity  ot  the  cavern  rticeives 
a  wound  from  a  poisoned  arn)W  aimed  by  the  Inind  ot  Maelstnjiu 
himself.  The  main  incid(‘nt  of  the  book  is  now  developed — 
namely,  tlu‘  meeting  of  King  John  and  W  illiam  ot  Scotland  at 
Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  those 
border  tends  which  kept  an  English  military  torce  witliin  what 
W(‘re  claimed  as  the  territories  of  Scotland.  All  the  popular 
X.S. — VOL.  X.  F 
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diversions  ol'  the  time  were  exhibited  on  this  occasion  before  the 
two  courts  in  a  style  of  unexampled  mae;ni licence,  and  among 
them  feats  of  archery  for  the  ])rize  of  a  silver  arrow,  to  be  ])re- 
Bonted  by  the  hand  of  King  John.  The  descn])tion  ot  the  latter, 
if  it  is  not  an  anticipation  of  the  scene  in  which  Lockslev  Hgures 
in  ‘  Ivanhoe’  at  the  lists  of  Ashby,  is  so  obvious  an  imitation  as  at 
once  to  condemn  the  book  as  an  imposture. 

‘  The  sports  now  began,  and  the  day  being  line,  and  everything 
going  on  well,  the  eountenanees  of  the  royal  ])arty  began  gradually  to 
briLThten  up  a  little  as  they  hecanu‘  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
proeeedings.  In  that  interest,  the  son  of  !Maedull*  the  l)iper,  i)arto()k 
so  largely  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  purpose  which, 
:u*eor(iing  to  his  own  account,  had  enrolled  him  there  as  a  spectator. 
AVhen  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  archers,  the  Knglishmen,  whose 
hows  were  longer  than  those  of  the  Scots,  and  their  arrows  heavier, 
had  evidently  the  advantage  at  long  distances,  and  the  acclamations  of 
the  spectators  in  testimony  of  it  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Knglisli 
monarch.  “  'flu*  Lady  Isabella  must  own,”  he  said,  bending  forward, 
‘•that  if  in  some  of  the  s]><»rts  our  English  yeomen  cannot  equal  in 
agility  your  lithe  limbed  Highlanders,  they  excel  them,  and  even  your 
Lowlauders,  in  the  manly  exercise  of  the  bow.”  “We  aim  neither  so 
far  i\or  so  high  in  our  p(K)r  country,”  the  Lady  Isabella  re-commenced, 
when,  ohsi*rving  a  slnule  come  over  the  countenance  of  the  king,  she 
ad«led :  “  Xay,  your  maj»‘sty,  1  had  no  ligurative  allusion  in  what  I 
said  ;  1  hut  meant  that  in  o»ir  narrow  valleys  and  in  our  mountain  ]»asses 
light  implements  and  light  accoutrements  are  more  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  than  in  England,  with  her  wide  plains  and 
giMitle  eminences.” 

‘  “  It  was  ptThaps  the  length  of  the  aim  which  sent  them  bevond 
th(‘  mark  in  Erance,”  King  William,  who  was  within  hearing,  remarked 
to  IK‘  lioseo.  .lohn  alleeted  not  to  hear  it,  but  he  bit  his  lips,  and 
kept  silonee  longer  than  usual.  As  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd 
were  again  rising  when  an  English  archer  .sent  his  shaft  right  into  the 
centre  of  tlu*  huirs-eye,  one  of  the  lads  in  green,  who  had  been  remarked 
by  Wilburn  and  IJoynton  earlier  in  tlie  day,  fought  his  wav  through 
the  cn>wtl,  entered  the  lists,  and  after  bowing  respectfully  towards 
the  lawal  stand,  S(*lecti‘(l  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  j»oised  it  carefullv, 
plaeeil  it  on  its  rest,  and  seemingly  without  much  ellbrt,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  great  indilferenee,  drew  it  to  its  head,  and  sent  it  right 
upon  the  last  shot  arrow,  eh-aving  it  in  two.  In  the  midst  of  the 
deafening  shouts  which  aro>o  on  the  ])crformance  of  this  feat,  the 
other  green  man,  following  the  exanqde  of  his  companion,  took  aim 
with  the  same  eandess  hearing,  and  in  his  turn  split  the  shaft  of  his 
brotluM*  in  arms.  “Who  are  these  yotmg  men,  brother  of  Seot- 
lanvlr”  .lohn  said,  addressing  King  William,  “  they  are  wondrous  like 
some  of  those  fellows  of  Sherwood  forest,  to  whom  mv  brother,  of 
valiant  memm-y,  was  foolish  enough  to  grant  an  ainnestv.”  In 
truth,  I  know  not,”  W  illiain  said,  but  addressing  Moredim,  he  added, 
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“  Onlor  ono  ot’  thy  nu'n  to  hrinir  those  archers  hetore  us  hero  to  receive 
the  prize  they  have  so  \wll  ^jjaiueil.”  ’ — \  ol.  i.  p.  ‘Jl  1. 

From  this  period  it  is  impossible  to  follow  and  trace  out  the 
labyrinth  of  the  narrative.  ‘There  is,’  as  another  critic  has 
ex})iessi‘d,  ‘  a  never-ending  series  of  moving  incidents  by  flood 
and  field,  raging  torrents,  snow-storms,  thunder-storms,  ambus¬ 
cades,  tires,  shipwrecks,  drownings,  munlers,  tournaments,  })ro- 
cessions,  harangues,  lost  sons,  mad  minstrels,  outlaws,  disguised 
kiims, — enouiih  of  that  element  to  make  out  ten  melodramas, 
with  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations.’  Through  all  this 
it  is  impossible  to  wade,  hut  we  are  enabled  to  give  something 
like  a  clue  to  this  tangled  web  of  narrative  in  the  death-bed  con¬ 
fession  of  Maelstrom,  who  was  brought  upon  a  litter  before  the 
king  and  court  of  Scotland,  at  the  Moot-hall,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyiu'.  Conscious  of  the  close  apjwoach  of  death,  he  addre.ssed 
the  king  in  the  following  words  : — 

‘  “  Williiiin  the  hiou,  thou  secst  lying  luTo  as  thy  prisoner,  Isaac 
King  of  Cyprus.” 

‘  King  W  illiam  and  all  his  court  siinultaneously  arose  jus  tlu'y  heard 
tliosc  words,  Imt  Maelstrom  motioned  to  them  to  resume  tlu*ir  scats, 
with  tlu‘  air  of  one  accustomed  to  rcccivt*  homage,  as  he  thus  continued  : 

‘  “  I  )t‘throned  by  Kiehard  the  Lion-hearted,  it  was  this  hand  which 
directed  the  arrow  from  the  walls  of  Chains  that  laid  low  the  noblest 
hut  the  proudest  and  (*ruelest  heart  in  Christendom.  I  vowed  revenge, 
and  I  kept  my  vow.” 

*  A  shudder  ran  through  the  whole  court,  for  although  England 
was  then  considered  almost  as  the  natural  enemy  of  Scotland,  Richard 
had  been  universally  looked  to  as  the  chief  or  king  of  chivalry. 

“*  Ye  may  well  look  aghast,  for  it  w.ns  to  make  room  for  the  basest 
heart  that  e’er  beat  in  a  royal  bosom,  and  the  weake  st  hand  which  v.wr 
held  a  sceptre;  but  I  had  a  deepe*r  caiis(‘  of  hatred  to  move  me  than 
the  loss  of  a  throne.  lie  took  from  nn^  twin  sisters,  primresses  of 
Circassia,  which  1  had  taken  captive  with  my  sword  and  with  my 
how,  the  fairest  cajdives  which  e'er  the  sun  shorn;  on  ; — one  of  them 
lieth  here!” 

‘  .\nil  as  (lodfrey  removi'd  th»‘  pall,  ami  sliowed  the  transcendantly 
iH'autifvil  woman,  clothed  in  the  white  drapery  which  on  many 
occasions  she  had  worn  so  gracefully,  murmurs  of  admiration  rose; 
from  the  crowded  oourt,  and  many  an  eye  was  dimmed  as  it  gazed 
on  the  lovely  form. 

‘“The  twin  sisters,”  Maedstrom  resumeel,  “  were  deceived  with  the 
forms  of  marriage;  by  Richard  and  his  brother  John,  d’he  1‘rincess 
.Vda  here  was  l»etrothed  to  Richard,  d'heir  son,  tin;  Knight  of 
Moredun,  is  at  thy  side.  King  William,  as  he  was  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
His  motlua*  was  made  a  widow  by  my  hands,  and  o///*  son,  Codfn'y 
of  Kttriek,  slamhdh  beside  me  here.  Her  sist<*r,  Zillah,  and  her 
child,  were  strangled  by  the  minions  of  h'  r  husband.” 
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* ‘Tho  r.vlin^s  of  tlK‘ :uuliom-c  woiv  iioNV  worked  up  to  the  lnj,diest 
pitch,  hut  tlu*  Kini^  t)t’  Cyprus  went  on. 

‘  “  1  w;is  uuku.owii  pcrs»)u;dly  to  l\iu^  tJohii,  ftiid  uudt*r  the  uiiuio 
()t*  iit'lstroui  1  hccuiue  noiuiuaily  one  ot  his  tools  iictuiillN  ;i  Irustrutor 
of  his  plots,  in  with  her  luuv  whom  he  and  his  hrotlier  betrayed. 

Ti>  this  end,  I  ])ecaine  the  captain  of  a  hand  of  coutrahandists,  and  in 
l(‘au^ue  wit?i  ^\  ladislas,  Kiuj^  ol  linheinia  and  ^loravia,  \\ho  had 
nMumneed  the  throne  of  tljosc  unhappy  countries  and  taken  retui^e  in 
tlie  disputed  territory  hetween  Kni^land  and  Scotland,  L  had  laid  a 
mine  which  would  have  shaken  the  vaeillatiniir  tyrant  Irom  his  throiH‘. 
It  hath  pleased  the  ruler  of  all  to  unfold  it  prematurely.  Hut  if 
dohn  hath  escaped,  it  hath  not  been  scatheless,  and  Scotland  hath  heen 
rosiMied  from  his  ^rasp.” 

‘()bservin;^  symptoms  of  a  demonstration  ol  leeliui^  on  the  part 
(d'  tin*  people,  he  said  : 

Let  me  entreat  thos(‘ who  hear  me  to  maintain  silence  ;  mystreni^th 
is  failing  me,  and  I  have  still  much  to  disidose.  Call  \\  ladislas  ot 
Kttriek  into  court,  with  the  princess  deanneof  Anj  on,  and  her  daughter, 
the  Lady  Anne  of  Ledburgh.” 

‘  A  door  at  the  back  of  the  dais  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Clii<*f  of 
Kttriek  entenul,  conducting;  tin*  two  ladies,  IoUowimI  by  Hloiuhd.  A 
murmur  of  astt>nishnn‘nt  ran  thnmgh  tin*  court,  when,  in  the  Jjady 
Anne  was  recognised  Dt'borah  of  the  (^’ownand  Anchor. 

‘'flu*  sei'in*  which  tin*  Moot-hall  of  \eweasth*-u])on-'ryue  presented 
at  that  moment  was  in  the  highest  degn‘(*  int(*resting,  im])ri*ssiye,  and 
c'xtraordinary.  An  Kastern  monaivh  laid  in  the  centre*  of  the  hall,  a 
weak,  lu'lpless  prisoiu'r,  accused  of  erinu‘s  of  the  deept'st  dye*,  yet 
ri'storing  eonlideiu'i*,  hoju*,  and  ha])piness  to  bosoms  which  he  himself 
Innl  lu‘e‘n  accused  of  womuling;  tin*  ee)mpanion  of  lawless  men,  the 
]H*rpetrator  of  deeds  of  darkness,  summoning  monarehs  to  l)e  his 
jiulge*s.  and  looking  with  calmness  and  eonii(h*nee  for  their  M*rdiet — 
claiming  as  his  son — and  that  son  proud  of  the  appellation — the 
acee'ptcel  suitor  of  tin*  undoubted  lu‘ircss  of  tin*  Knglish  throne,  and 
]n>inting  to  the  nnest  epu*enly  form  which  ever  graced  a  throne  or 
bore  a  sei‘ptrc  as  tin*  companion  of  all  his  intrigues,  of  his  dangers, 
and  of  his  ambition  :  his  retinue,  the  bowmen  of  Kttriek  forest;  his  most 
alarmed  listeners,  the  llowt'r  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  court. 


Ov(‘rlo(tking  this  singular  group,  tin*  King  and  (Jueen  of  Scotland 
stood,  encircling  in  tlu'ir  t*mbrac(*  their  newly-restored  son — scarcely 
conscious  ot  whether  they  owed  his  disappt'aranee  or  his  restoration  to 
the  individual  before  them  ;  tin*  alnlicator  of  the  throne  of  Hohemia. 


the  I’.nglish  princess,  snpposi'd  to  lie  buried  at  Cdairvaulx,  and  her 
lair  ami  bh>oming  daughter,  lorming  anothei*  royal  grouj> ;  the  nobles 
4)1  tin*  Scottish  C'onrt  and  their  ladi(*s,  in  lull  eostunu*,  I’angc'd  on 
each  sid(*  of  the  ample  hall — and  above  all,  the  wide  gallery  filled 
with  the  1‘itizcns  and  tin*  yeomen,  with  their  wives  ami  daughtt'is, 
all  in  the  gay  holiday  drc'sses  of  tin*  period — it  wa-  a  seem*,  take  it 
lor  all  in  all.  such  as  tin*  banks  of  coaly  'rym*  r.ever  had  before,  and 
never  e«*uld  again  witness.’ — Vol.  iii.  pp. 
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\\\‘  liav.'  alivaily  alliuloil  to  tlio  intricacy  of  the  i)lot.  Any- 
T]iin<4*  inure  disjointeil,  clninsy,  and  unintellit^ihle  it  has  never 
ln'en  onr  fate  to  read  ;  and  he  must  ht*  hlest  with  a  most  en- 
viahle  meninry,  who,  having  n‘|>(‘rnsed  it,  could  tell  the  tale. 
Mnreuver,  the  complication  of  it  app(‘ars  (piite  unnecessary  and 
;4i'at nitons,  insomuch  that  the  roadt*r  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
it  was  intended  as  a  puzzle  to  extacise  his  ingenuity.  The  origin 
and  motives  of  some  of  the  characters  are  hd’t  to  the  last 
utterly  unexplained.  The  waiting  maid  at  an  inn  turns  out  to 
be  J^ady  Anne  of  la‘tlburgh,  daughter  of  the  Ihincess  Jeanne  of 
Anjou,  (^>ueen  of  Sicily,  the  sister  of  King  John  of  England  ; 
and  fifty  oth(*r  transformations,  Ciiually  startling,  can  only  be 
coinparod  to  the  marvels  of  a  jiantoinime. 

The  treat nuait  which  this  W(nk  has  receive<l  at  the  hands  of 
the  critics  has  been  remarkably  various.  Those  who  have  be- 
liov(*d  in  tln‘  jiossibility  of  its  being  a  genuine  production  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  havt‘  palliated  its  glaring  dtTects,  ami  hav'e  exhi- 
bitod  such  merits  as  it  ]»ossesses  in  favourable  comparison  with 
the  most  inferior  conceptions  and  ])assages  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Th(>se  on  the  other  hand  whose  skill  and  research  liave 
at  oner  detected  tin*  imjiosture — for  an  imposture  it  umpiestion- 
ably  is — have  assaih*d  it  with  un(|ualitietl  condemnation,  and 
<lrnied  it  those  merits  which  candour  must  admit  it  to  jiossess. 
d'lie  autlior’s  powers  of  description,  especially  of  natural  scenery, 
and  of  scenes  of  rapid  action,  certainly  remimled  us  of  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake,^  and  one  scene  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  White  I^ady  of  Avenel,  displayed 
itself  in  a  rather  favourable  light  beside  what  we  must  regard 
as  the  capital  failure  of  the  (ireat  Unknown.  We  refer  to  the 
lolluv'ii;g  passage.  ‘Alorodun'  in  one  of  the  fantastic  aberrations 
to  which  liis  historian  subjects  him,  timls  himself  with  a  myste¬ 
rious  minstrel,  whose  rtdevancy  to  tln^  narrative  is  never  ex- 
]>lained,  from  whom  he  hears  the  following  V(‘rses,  which  will 
n‘mind  the  reader  of  the  techiest  part  of  the  ‘  Monastery  — 

And  slu‘  deemed  him  dead, 

And  the  mass  was  said. 

And  the  dirge  was  sung  on  high  ; 

The  response  was  given 
From  the  vaulted  heaven, 

That  the  valiant  never  die. 

!Many  an  hour, 

Jn  h(‘r  hall  and  bower, 

Tin*  lady  did  wi*ei)  and  mourn ; 

They  wished  her  wed, 

She  smiled  and  said, 

Ah  I  the  valiant  never  return  ! 
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And  1r*  canu*  to  the  bower 
At  the  evening  hour, 

AV  hell  the  lady  nt‘'er  deem’d  him  nigh  ; 
iMy  heart  I  she  eried, 

Ti)  the  lieavi'iis  replied, 

Xo !  the  valiant  never  die. 

They  sought  in  the  dungeon’s  larthest  cell, 

In  its  ehamhers  tlu‘  must  remote  ; 

In  the  straw  where  the  toad  and  the  viper  dwell — 

In  the  moat  and  the  well  they  sought. 

'J’lu*  iron  elank’d,  and  a  hollow  sound 
d'o  their  footsteps’  tread  ivplied  ; 

For  the  captive  was  gone,  and  the  chains  were  unbound. 
Where  many  before  him  had  died! 


Jhit  while  it  ina}^  bo  justifiable  to  estimate  the  merits  of  this 
work  per  se,  it  is  futile  to  discuss  the  (|uestion  of  its  authorship, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  it  cannot  have 
beiui  the  proiluction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  has  succeeded,  perha])s  from  being  a  Scotchman,  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  defects,  and  especially  the  grammatical  defects,  of  the 
author  of  ‘  Waverlev.’  We  have  observed  that  the  latter  inva- 
riably  uses  the  solecism  of  ‘  farther  ^  and  ‘  farthest '  instead  of 
further  and  furthest,  forgetting  tliat  these  comparatives  and 
superlatives  cannot  spring  from  the  root  far,  but  from  forth, 
which  is  comjiared  further  and  furthest.  Again,  we  find  iu 
‘  Moredun  ’  it  was  which  eiTor  occurs  not  infrequently,  with 
cognate  grammatical  errors,  even  in  the  mouths  of  cultivated 
lie  rstuis  throughout  the  Waverley  Novels. 

I>ut  it  is  needless  to  descend  to  such  minute  particulars.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  tale  betrays  an  inqiosture.  Its  clumsy 
jdot.  its  awkwanl  manipulation,  its  multijihcation  of  irrelevant 
incidents,  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
author  of  ‘  ^\  averley  ’  of  the  charge  of  its  authorship.  In  the 
light  ot  this  evidtMice  alone  the  boasted  external  ])roofs  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  (’abany  would  go  for  notliing.  But  there  arc  certain  }kt- 
sons  who  ought  to  have  j)articularly  good  memories,  and  the  in¬ 
vestigations  ot  the  *  Athenanim  ’  have  reduced  the  matter  to  an 
absolute  demonstration.  Another  critic  has  judiciously  remarked 
that  Sir  \\  alter  Scott,  with  his  marvellous  good  sense,  never 
jnits  tlu‘  Scottish  ilialect  into  the  mouths  of  his  Scottish  cha¬ 
racters  in  those  novels  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  ancient 
times.  Neither  t^liuaitin  Durward,  nor  Balafre,  nor  Halbert 
( deinlinuing,  uitiT  a  word  in  contrast  with  the  speeches 
ot  pm'sons  ot  otlu‘r  countries.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  tln‘  inmates  and  tenants  of  the  ‘  Monastery,'  and 
by  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  excejit  that  tlie  knight  speaks  affected 
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Enc^lisli,  and  tlio  Scotcli  men  ami  women  ])lain  English.  But 
to  a  |H‘rsoii  ignorantly  attempting  what  he  thought  would  jkiss 
as  an  imitation  of  Seott,  it  would  occur  to  make  King  John  of 
England  s|)eak  English  and  ^lalcohn  the  servant  s])eak  Scotch, 
such  as  it  is.  Tp  to  a  more  advanced  ])eriod,  there  was  no  ditVer- 
(‘iKH*  hetw’cen  En<glish  and  Scotch,  though  there  was  a  ditference 
bctwciMi  English  and  CVdtic. 

But  the  absolute  demonstration  of  the  imposture  is  due,  as 
has  been  saiil,  to  the  ‘Atliena,'um.^  A  single  anachronism,  like 
the  water-mark  on  the  pa])er  of  a  disputed  document,  upsets 
the  w’hole  contrivance  at  once. 

‘  Wc  havi‘  ]>rovcd,’  says  tlio  writer,  ‘  that  M.  (Albany’s  th(‘ory  as  to 
the  tiiu(‘  and  season  ol’its  eoinposition  is  nntenahle.  Vet  Al.  Eahany  is 
not  eontcnt.  lie  ap})i‘als  against  our  judgnuMit — and,  let  us  say, 
against  that  of  all  our  literary  hndhren,  with  one  riditudous  exception. 
Inaeeessihle — as  a  foreigner — to  the  argument  of  style — the  hest 
argument  of  all — he  will  submit  to  nothing  short  of  the  st(‘rn  des¬ 
potism  of  facts.  Well,  we  must  try  to  humour  him.  It  will  he  re- 
memhi*i(‘d  that  wo  ])roved,  by  the  passage  deserihing  ‘‘the  fantastic 
rocks  ol’  the  Simplon,”  that  the  novel  must  have  been  written  after 
the  l\’((ce  :  and,  thert'fore,  could  nut  he  tin*  “romance  of  more  an¬ 
cient  manners  ”  rc‘ferred  tt)  hv  Ballantvne  in  iSl  t.  Tdiis  fact  uj>set 
the  whole  of  ^1.  (kduniy’s  argument.  We  may  go  further.  The  tale 
(H>ntaius  (‘vidimce  that  it  routd  not  possih/j/  have  hevn  written  until 
sojne  t/rars  after  Scott  died.  Here  is  the  ]»roof.  (dui})ter  IV.  of 
Vol.  I.  begins:  “In  om‘  of  th(‘  narrow  streets  which  wound  u[>  tor¬ 
tuously  tVom  the  Sandhill  to  the  castli'  of  Xevvcastle-upon-d\ne — 
some  traces  of  which  still  resist  the  improving  liand  of  tiiin*,  money, 
and  Cntnf/rr — a  man,  Ac.”  ddiis  passage  oilers  us  a  date,  ^fhe 
story  must  have  hetai  written  after  Mr.  (1  ranger  had  eommeneed  re- 
hnilding  Newcastle,  and  ]>rohahly  was  written  after  he  had  finished 
his  ta<k.  Now,  Seott  ditnl  in  lsd2.  Mr.  (IrangiT  made  the  purchase 
which  ultimately  h'd  to  the  vast  alterations  in  Newcastle  in  August 
ISdI.  It  is  thiM*elore  absolutely  impossible  that  ‘  Moredun  ’  could 
have  been  written  until  some  years  after  the  death  of  Scott.’ 

After  this  expose  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more.  The  fanati¬ 
cally  curious  will  read  the  book.  The  circulating  libraries  have 
re]nidiat(‘d  it ;  but  as  to  its  authorship  by  the  Great  Magician  of 
th(‘  North,  we  can  only  .say  wdth  the  Boman  critic  of  ancient 
fiction — 

‘Non  homines,  non  ])i,  non  coneessere  eolumnai.’ 


Aur.  \\\— Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cahinets  of  (ieorr/e  IfL.froni 
Urif/inal  Familif  Documents.  l>v  the  Duke  oi  Ihiekingliam  aiul 
Chaiulos,  Vols.  111.  ami  IV.  Svo.  London:  lluiv<t  & 

Llac'kett. 

Tjik  fiuiiicr  volinnos  of  this  ^vork  threw  much  light  on  our 
])olitical  hi.story  during  the  later  part  ot  the  last  century,  and 
those  whicli  are  now  before  us  take  up  the  iiarrative  trom  ISOO, 
and  render  good  service  in  illustrating  the  more  important  events 
from  that  date  to  1810.  They  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
additions  recent Iv  made  to  our  historical  literature.  Numerous 
works  lately  ])uhli.shed  have  gone  tar  to  supply  what  was 
needed  ;  hut  neither  the  ‘  Diary'  of  Lord  Malmeslmry,  nor  the 
Lives  of  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  Mr.  Wilherforce,  and  Mr.  Horner 
suj)ersede  them.  If  they  do  not  bring  to  light  any  new  tacts  in 
the  history  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  they  enable  us 
better  to  under.stand  the  intluences  which  were  at  work,  and 
more  correctly  to  a)>preciate  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
j)rincipal  actors  on  the  political  stage.  In  these  respects  they 
are  invaluable,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  works,  they 
clear  up  some  my.steries,  and  <[ualify  us  more  accurately  to  dis¬ 
tribute  ]>raise  and  censure.  They  consist  principally  of  letters 
from  tlitferent  members  of  the  Grenville  family,  more  particularly 
the  two  brothers  Thomas  and  William, — the  latter  better  known 
as  Lord  (Jrenville,  the  associate  of  the  second  Pitt,  and  subse- 
(piently  the  ally  and  co-worker  with  Fox.  'Jdie  position  of  the 
(Jrenvilles  was  peculiar.  They  did  not  thoroughly  belong  to  either 
ot  the  two  great  political  parties  which  then  divided  the  .suffrages 
ot  the  nation.  J  luring  their  association  with  William  Pitt  they 
were  not  without  athnities  towards  a  more  liberal  cour.se  of  poli¬ 
tics  than  he  ])ursued  ;  and  when  subsequently  they  entered  into 
alliance  with  Fox  and  Grey,  their  conservatism  was  frecpiently 
rutHed  by  the  more  radical  tendencies  of  their  associates.  Their 
pi ditical  creed  centered  too  much  in  themselves.  ‘  Our  family’ 
was  ever  uppermost  in  their  plans,  and  their  beau  ideal  ot 
government  would  have  deposited  the  chief  offices  of  State  in 
their  hands.  They  were,  however,  men  of  large  minds,  of  sound 
})ractical  judgment,  of  exteirsive  ac([uaintance  with  political 
affairs,  and,  however  personal  interests  might  intervene,  of  up- 
riglit  and  honorable  devotion  to  the  commonwealth. 

Ihe  eldest  brother  was  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  to  him  a 
large  portion  ot  the  letters  in  these  volumes  was  addre.ssed. 
i  heir  contents  are  so  multifarious,  and  in  many  cases  so  valuable, 
that  we  shall  best  discharge  our  duty  iis  journalists  by  aUstaining 
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from  all  furtlior  prefatory  remark,  and  by  prooeedini;  at  once  to 
make  our  readers  ae«[uaiiited  with  some  i>t  the  disclosures  sup¬ 
plied.  The  ‘  ( ’astlereai;h  ra])ers,'  recently  published,  have 
exhausted  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Union.  It  was  previously 
surmised,  but  is  now  absolutely  known,  that  itunicf/  was  the  main 
instrunnmt  emploved  in  its  accomplishment,  and  it  turther 
proof  is  needed,  it  is  supplied  in  a  letter  from  Lonl  Carystort  to 
till*  Manjuis  of  Huckinnham,  dated  February  -iid,  INOO,  iii 
which  he  says — ‘  1  really  believe,  if  Parliament  can  i)e  manaujed, 
that  the  Union  will  j>ass  very  rpiietly,  but  the  majority,  which 
has  been  bought  at  an  (‘uormous  prict*,  must  be  bought  over 
again,  and  ptahaps  more  than  (Uice,  before  all  the  details  can 
l»e  gone  through.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lih'  of  (leorge  111.  was  attempted  by  a 
madman,  ami  tin'  excited  state  of  tlu'  ])\d)lic  mind  led  the  most 
cautious  ami  reth‘cting  of  tin*  king’s  ministers  to  ctumect  the 
attempt  with  certain  forms  of  political  oj)inion  which  were  then 
extensively  lield.  d'he  cabinet  of  William  Jhtt  was  not  indis- 
p(»stMl  to  avail  itself  of  sucli  an  event  in  order  to  discredit  its 
o|»)>onents.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  sim]>ly  these.  Whilst 
inspecting,  on  May  loth,  1S00,  the  (Jlrenadier  Jkittalion  of  the 
tluards,  a  spi*ctator,  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  king, 
was  shot  through  the  left  thigh.  A  rumor  rapidly  sju'ead  of  an 
attempt  having  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  king,  but  ‘on  sub.se- 
([uent  examination  it  was  di.<covered  that  a  soldier  had  inadvert¬ 
ently  u.sed  a  ball  cartridge.’  Jt  was,  as  J^ord  (uenville  reported 
to  his  brothel*,  ‘plainly  and  out  of  jdl  (|ue.stion  an  accident.’  On  the 
i-vening  of  the  same  day  the  royal  family  W(a*e  at  Drury-lane 
theatn*,  when  a  ]»istol  was  discharge'll  at  the  king.  I’he  assa.ssin 
on  this  occasion,  daun's  Hatfield,  had  bt'cn  dischaiged  from  the 
loth  Light  l)ragoons  in  ITlfb  for  lunacy.  Of  this  fact  there  was 
no  doubt.  it  was  notorious,  and  admitted  of  easy  ju*oof,  yet 
Lord  Oreiivilh',  om*  of  the  foremost  nH*n  of  his  clas.s,  admitted 
the  ]>lea  with  ri'luctauce.  ‘  It  is  remarkable  enough,’  he  says, 
‘that  he  ci-rtaiidv  has  since  that  time  lived  amomg  some  of  the 
people  ot  tliti  Corresponding  Society  ;  and  such  a  man  is  just 
the  .sort  ot  instrument  that  they  would  naturally  pitch  upon  to 
e.xecute  .so  diabolical  a  juirpose.’ 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  the  clo.se  of  the  eighteenth 
century  marked  the  lowe.st  depn'ssion  of  the  French  arms.  Tlie 
genius  ot  Jhionaparte  was  not  yet  in  tin;  a.scemlant.  He  was  toiling 
up  the  hill  from  the  summit  of  which  he  was  speedily  to  daz/de 
the  nations.  The  camjiaigns  of  ( Jermany  and  Italy  had  proved  dis- 
a.strous.  Loth  Austria  and  Lussia  threateneil  the  integrity  of 
the  republic,  whilst  the  navy  of  England  swept  her  fleets  from 
the  scju  Jt  is,  therefore,  no  great  marvel  that  the  First  Coirsul 
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was  incliiKcl  to  treat  for  peace  ;  and  without  entering  into  tlie 
merits  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  that  there  was  no  great  disposition  evinced  by  the 
English  Cabinet  to  enter  into  the  negotiations  proposed.  They 
had  no  faith  in  the  ])aciHc  overtures  of  Buonaparte  ;  nor  were 
they  yet  duly  alive  to  the  vast  resources  and  martial  enthusiasm 
which  were  ready  to  the  hand  of  a  master  spirit.  The  conse- 
quencos  are  well  known.  The  military  genius  of  Buonaparte 
triuni|>hed  over  all  obstacles.  The  French  became  masters  ot 
Central  Italy,  and  their  hostility  to  England  was  intensitied  to  a 
degree  which  scarcely  admits  of  belief. 

In  these  circumstances,  when  our  foreign  relations  were  so 
pregnant  with  danger,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Ceorge  III.  Tlie  retirement  of  William  Pitt  in  1801 


is  one  ef  the  perplexing  events  of  our  political  history.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  occasion  has  long  been  known,  but  much  speculation  has 
been  atloat  respecting  the  nature  of  Pitt’s  relation  to  his  successor, 
the  expectations  he  entertained,  and  the  extent  to  which  his 
]>()licv  was  ]>teilged.  In  the  early  part  of  1801,  a  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  contemplated  by  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
deemed  a  titting  snj)plemont  to  the  ITiion  ;  but  on  the  design 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Mr.  Dundas: — ‘  1  shall  reckon  any  man  my  ])ersonal 
enemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure\  Tliis  is  the  worst  daco- 
binical  thing  I  ever  hearil  of.’  Such  a  speech  was  worthy  of  the 
monarch  who  utten'd  it.  (leorge  111.  was  an  honest  man,  but 
an  unenlightened  monarch.  11  is  views  were  narrow,  his  preju¬ 
dices  very  strong,  and  his  scruples  indicative  rather  of  a  contracted 
intellect  than  of  a  relined  ami  lofry  moral  nature.  An  important 
letter  trom  Lord  (Irenville  to  the  Manpiis  of  Buckingham, 
Febniarv -nd,  ISDl,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  views  of 
the  C’ahinet  at  this  ])cri(^d.  AVe  have  recently  heard  much  of  a 
state  ])rovision  tor  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
jwohable  that  a  bill  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the 


accomplishment  of  this  object ;  but  the  ]>recipitancy  of  the  ])apal 
party,  and  the  strong  repugnance  expresse(l  by  the  great  bt)dy 
ot  our  people,  have  tor  the  prcsenfjat  /cos/,  led  to  its  abandonment. 
In  ignorance  ot  history  tlie  scheme  has  been  frequently  repre- 
sent('tl  as  the  ohspring  of  Whig  latitudinarianism.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  can  he  tiirther  trom  the  truth.  Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago, 
William  Pitt — the  high-]>riest  of  toryism — was  prepared  to  re¬ 
commend  the  scheme  to  his  monarch,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  carrying  it  through  Parliament  by  the  fixed  resolve  of  that 
monarch  not  to  cctle  ]>olitical  ecpiality  to  the  members  of  the 
Papal  Church.  Beterring  to  tin'  emancipation  measure  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  government.  Lord  Grenville  savs — ‘  It  was  naturally 
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reijarclcd  1)V  the  clergy  as  a  preliminary  to  their  acceptiince  of 
the  sort  ot*  ]irovision  which  we  wished  to  make  for  them  in  order 
to  render  them  more  respectable  in  station,  more  independent  ot 
their  Hocks,  and  better  disposed  to  the  sup))ort  of  the  establisluid 
government/  The  scheme  agreed  on  is  thus  described  in  the 
same  letter — 

‘  Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  view,  Mr.  IHtt  and  inysidf  had  formed 
a  ])lan  of  an  extensive  arrangement  t)f  this  whole  subject,  in  whieh  we 
included  this  measure  of  substituting  in  lit‘u  of  the  sacramental  test, 
now  notoriously  evaded  and  insullieiiMit  lor  any  (‘Ifectual  j)urpose,  a 
j)olitieal  test,  to  he  imposed  indiscriminately  on  all  persons  sitting  in 
j)arliament,  or  holding  state  or  eorj)oration  otliecs,  and  also  on  Jill 
ininist(‘rs  of  r(‘ligion,  of  wliatt'ver  description,  and  all  teachers  of 
schools,  Ac.  'riiis  ti*st  was  to  he  diri‘ctly  levellt'd  against  the  tlaeobin 
]>rineiples  ;  was  to  disclaim  in  ex))ress  t(‘rms  the  sovereignty  of  the 
j)eo})le ;  and  was  to  contain  an  oath  of  alhgianee  and  lidelity  to  the 
king’s  g(»vernm(‘nt  of  tlie  realm,  and  to  the  established  constitution 
both  in  ehuri'h  and  state.  All  this  was  to  have  been  aeeom])ani(‘d  with 
ineasur(‘s — the  outlines  of  whieh  I  had  before  eommunieate<l  to  you — 
for  strengtluMiing  the  "powers,  and  enforcing  the  discipline  of  our 
church  establishment  over  its  own  ministt*rs;  and  for  angnienting  the 
ineonu‘  of  thos»‘  whose  poverty  now  forms  an  insuperable  bar  to  their 
residence.* — Vol.  iii.  ]*.  120. 

'1*0  this  ])lan  the  king  entertained  insurmountable  objections.  He 
held  that  it  involved  a  subversion  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
and  that  to  agree  to  it  would  ‘  be  a  breach  of  his  coronation  oatli/ 
Ho  denounced  the  scheme  as  ‘  not  less  big  with  danger  than 
absurdity,  and  as  his  mini.sters  refused  to  relimpiish  their  views, 
I\Ir.  Addington,  afteiwvards  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  called  on  to 
form  an  Administration.  The  aver.sion  of  George  IJJ.to  .any 
measure  of  relief  for  his  Catholic  subjects  was  .amongst  his  in- 
tensest  feelings.  ‘  1  had  rather,'  he  remarked  to  General  Garth, 
‘  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door  throughout  Euro]>e  than  to 
con.sent  to  any  such  me.asure  /  and  w'hen  Mr.  Dundas  dr(‘W  a 
ilistinction  betw’een  his  legislative  and  his  executive  ca])acity,  the 
mon.arch  sharply  re])lied,  ‘None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics,  ]\lr. 
L)und.a.s.'  Mr.  Addington  w  .asgazetttMl  First  Jjord  of  the  d'reasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Excheijuer  in  March,  1801,  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Lor<l  Hawkesbury,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lonl  Eldon, 
and  others  formed  ])art  of  his  ailministration. 

Whether  this  arrangement  was  real  li.as  been  seriously 
debat(‘d,  and  there  are  ccutainly,  .as  the  Duke  of  Duckingharn 
observe.s,  ‘some  features  in  the  case,  which  favored  the  pre¬ 
sum  }>tion  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  cease  to  direct  the  govern¬ 
ment,  though  he  ha<l  ceased  to  be  the  responsible  minister.'  His 
elder  brother,  Lord  (Jhatham,  was  President  of  the  Council  ;  and 
the  king  is  reported  to  have  said,  at  the  first  levee  after  the 
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iiiinistoriiil  clian^ijc — ‘  11  we  three,*  tuUlre.ssing  Pitt  and  Addington, 

‘  do  hut  keep  together,  all  will  be  well.*  ^h\  Pitt  certainly  urged 
the  Ibrnier  Speaker  to  take  his  place,  and  suggested  scn’oral  of 
the  new  appointments.  Something  ol  the  same  kind  had 
occurred,  when  the  Karl  ot  Bute  gave  j)lace  to  George  Gren¬ 
ville.  As,  however,  in  that  case,  the  arrangement— if  contem- 
jdated — did  not  answer  the  e.Kj)ectations  of  its  Iramers.  The 
new  minister  ])roved  less  j)liant  than  was  anticipated,  whilst 
the  e.\-]>remier  speedily  sought  to  rej^ossess  the  relinquished 
post.  If,  as  has  been  alleged  with  considerable  semblance  of 
truth,  Mr.  Pitt*s  retirement  was  nominal  rather  than  real,  and 
Mr.  Addington  ‘  was  at  best  a  political  warming-pan,  employed 
cmly  U>  k('ep  his  friend  and  patron’s  }>lace  well  aired  till  his 
return,*  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  emi)loy  terms  too  strongly  repre- 
hensive.  The  one  minister  had  reliiupiished  olhce  on  the  ground 
of  inabilitv  to  carrv  the  Catholic  claims,  and  the  other  had 
accepted  it  under  a  distinct  pledge  to  oppose  those  claims.  To 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  one  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
other,  and  contemplated  retiring  when  a  favorable  moment 
arriveil  for  the  return  of  his  chief  to  power,  is  to  attribute  to 
AVilliam  Pitt  an  insinceritv  and  hollowness  of  which — strong  as 
is  our  rei)Ugnance  to  his  j)olicy — we  shrink  ironi  charging  him. 
li is  retirement  was  regardeil  by  the  Catholic  body,  and  by  liis 
countrymen  at  large,  as  a  sacrihce  to  principle  ;  but  if,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  intriguing  with  Addington  in  the  manner  alleged, 
his  conduct  was  deeply  criminal.  Unwilling  as  we  are  to  admit 
so  discreditable  a  conclusion,  there  are  circumstances  which  give 
it  c<nintenance.  Not  onlv,  as  ahead v  noted,  did  his  brother  and 
st‘veral  of  his  associates  take  oliice  under  Addington,  but  he 
himself,  at  no  distant  ])eriod,  returneil  to  jjower  without  any 
stipulaticni  on  btdndf  of  the  measure  which  had,  nominally  at 
least,  UmI  to  his  n'signation  in  USOI.  This,  too,  was  done  at  the 
siicritice  ot  the  Gnaiville  connexion,  which  had  served  him  so 
laithtully,  not  (.ndy  in  othce,  but  also  in  opposition.  It  is  also 
very  signiticant  that  the  new  minister  committed  to  the  Haines 
a  large  mass  ot  Mr.  Pitt’s  correspondence.  Why  this  was  done 
we  cannot  ilivine,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  letters  thus 
destroyed  contained  evidence  which,  if  dishonorable  to  Pitt, 
was  e(|ually  so  to  his  successor.  We  admit  the  force  of  the 
considerations  iirgeil  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  allusion  to 
this  fact— 

‘It  seems  strange,*  he  says,  ‘that  out  of  this  immense  mass  of 
letters,  not  a  Iraginent  has  bei*n  ])reserve(l  wliieh  could  he  hrought 
lorward  to  prove  that  ^Ir.  Pitt’s  resignation  and  Mr.  Addington’s 
appointment  did  not  i(.>rm  the  kind  ot  convenient  arrangement  it  has 
sometimes  been  pronounced  ;  it  is  equally  strange  that  the  immense  mass 
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of  Mr.  ntt’s  eoinnuiiiu*ations  with  Mr.  Adilin^tou  should  have  hooii 
i*onsii^iu*(l  to  tlu*  llaiuos,  when  ovorv  otlier  eonvspondent  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  luau  has  pros^rved  tluMu  with  tlu*  ij^ivatost  j)ossihle  caiv  and  vonora- 
tion.  Was  ov(‘rv  sonti'iuv  Mr  l*itt  wrote  tc>  Mr.  Addington  so  little 
to  his  ereilit.  that  the  latter  sevi‘ral  years  after  Mr.  Pitt’s  decease, 
found  himself  eonseientiously  fori‘i‘d  to  eondeinn  them  to  a  relentless 
(Ufto-iJii-fc  Wi‘  art‘  not  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  such  wholesale 
destruction  of  doeunuMits  that  were  not  only  ‘‘  intert‘stinijf,”  hut  must 
havt*  h(‘i*n  extrenu'ly  valuahh',  unless  they  contained  eviilenee,  which 
it  had  heeome  tlie  interest  of  Mr.  Ihtt’s  correspondent  to  destrov.’ — 
lb.  i»p.  1  i'l,  I  Id. 

Whatever  may  liave  been  the  original  intention  of  the  parties, 
the  issue  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Tlie  ])olicy  of  the  new 
minister  was  deemed  feeble,  vacillating,  and  truculent.  Serious 
objections  W(;re  taken  to  the  articles  of  peace  concluded  with 
France,  and  Lord  ( Jn'uville  especially  urged  on  the  ex-minister 
a  more  vigorous  and  \varlike  policy-  ‘His  dislike  of  the  whole 
system  of  tlu'  present  ( Jovermnent,’  said  his  lordship,  Feb.  loth, 
LSGd,  ‘and  jiarticularly  of  tin'  tinance  measure  of  this  session, 
is  opt'u  and  undisguised,  avowed  to  all  his  friends,  and  by  them 
sjioken  of  without  reserves"  The  (lovernment  is  termed  a  jiiece 
of  ‘  wretclu'd  ]  latch  work,' and  with  like  feeling  is  described  by 
Mr.  Thomas  llrenville  in  terms  of  contem])tuous  reprobation. 
‘What  gooil,'  asks  the  latter,  ‘can  arise  while  we  arc  dieted 
down  with  this  watta-gruel  (Jovernment  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  180R,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  tells  us  that  Mr.  Pitt 
‘considered  the  Addington  ex})eriment  had  had  a  sulHcient  trial, 
and  that  a  change  was  imperative.'  (.Communications  now 
jiassed  between  the  two  statesmen  which  sufiiciently  indicate 
tilt'  e.strangement  that  existed,  and  the  little  contidence  which 
either  was  disjiosed  to  place  in  the  other,  Addington's  govern¬ 
ment  was  inctimpetent  to  meet  the  open  hostility  of  Pitt  and  bis 
friends,  whilst  the  latter  were  unprepared  to  sujijxirt  an  admi¬ 
nistration  without  sharing  largely  in  its  counsels  and  patronage. 
Lord  Melvilh*  was  (‘mployed  as  a  negotiator,  and  in  ^larch,  LS().*1, 
he  jiroceeded  to  \\  aimer  in  order  to  sound  the  ex-premier, 
d'he  iKigotiation  is  thus  detailed  : — 

‘A  proposal  to  place  Mr.  Pitt’s  brother,  the  Karl  of  Fhatham  (sub- 
S(*(juently  tlu*  lu'ro  of  Waleheren ),  at  the  lu*ad  of  govi‘i’mn(‘ut,  was 
}>romptly  negatived — Mr.  Pitt  making  tbe  negotiator  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  government  wantt‘d  him  as  its  director,  ami  that  he 
wanted  the  gov(*rnment.  On  L(»rd  Melville’s  return  to  town,  Mr. 
Aildington  was  fiirtlu*r  ajiprised  that  ^Ir.  Pitt  (*xpeeted  his  “  frieiul 
and  successor”  to  <put  his  jmsition  along  with  his  jioliey  and  }>artv, 
with  no  higlu'r  rt'compenee  lor  himself  than  the  creation  of  a  new  jiost 
— Spt'aker  of  the  House  of  Ijords.  For  his  eoa<ljutors,  no  terms  were 
ollered ;  the  higher  otliee.s  of  the  government  were  wanted  for  certain 
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friends  of  Mr.  I’itt— to  wit,  Lord  (irenville,  ^Ir.  Wyiulliain,  Lord 
Speneer.  and  lit)rd  Melville. 

‘'riio  exi.stini^  minister  was.  or  aileoted  to  be,  extremely  astonished 
at  the  prospect  of  so  early  a  termination  to  his  diLrnity.  He  eomnni- 
nieiited  with  his  friend,  hoping  that  he  would  not  leel  it  neeessary  to 
adhere,  in  its  i'ull  extt*nt.  to  tlie  j)roposition.  iMr.  Hitt’s  reply  left  no 
room  for  ho])e.  and  then  his  friend  and  Mieeessor  took  tlu‘  oj)inion  of 
the  Cabinet,  which  he  announced  to  Air.  Hitt  on  the  1 1th  ot  A])ril,  as 
averse  to  the  proposed  ehanii^e.  A  reply  of  the  same  date,  with  marked 
brt*vitv.  acknowled^^ed  this  communication;  and  on  the  followini^  day 
he  wrote  aL^iiin,  expressinu^  his  ideas  at  len^tli,  and  a  desire  to  close  tlie 
eorre>))ondence.  Mr.  Addini^ton,  liavin^  taken  counsel  with  .some  of 
his  colleagues,  now  wrote  a  very  loni^  i*eply,  quoting  Air.  Hitt  against 
Air.  Hitt,  and  intimating  that  his  friend  and  successor,  his  policy  and 
nartv,  wtav  determined  to  stay  where  they  were.  Air.  Hitt  sent  an 
answer  on  tlie  2 1st  eipially  n‘solute,  desiring  that  the  entire  corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  king,  to  whicli  Air.  Addington 
replied,  assuring  him  that  tliis  would  be  done.’ — Ib.  pp.  ‘JSl,  2S2. 

Ill  tlio.se  negotiations  the  Crenyilles  were  included,  and  so  for 
at  least  as  they  were  concerned,  the  end  contemplated  was 
upright  and  honorable.  In  a  narrative  drawn  up  by  Lord 
(Irony ille  he  states,  referring  to  his  communications  with  Air. 
Hitt 


‘  Two  points,  however,  I  was  able  to  mention  distinctly,  as  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  us  as  e.^scntial  to  the  idea  of  our  entertaining  any  such  propo¬ 
sition.  Tlu‘  first  was,  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  explain  to  the  king, 
in  the  most  di.<tinet,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most  resiiectful  man- 
lUT,  that  whenever  the  Catholic  (piostion  might  be  proposed  in  Harlia- 
ment,  we  reservi'd  to  ourselves  the  full  liberty  to  state  and  urge  in 
debate  our  unaltered  opinions  in  favour  of  that  measure.  The  second, 
tliat  whih*  our  own  discretion  and  honour  were  relied  upon,  for  not 
doing  anything  unnecessarily  olfensive  to  our  colleagues,  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  reserve  the  liberty  ot  stating  in  public,  whenever 
either  the  just ilieat ion  ot  our  own  comluct,  or  the  success  of  our  future 
measures  reipiired  it,  that  our  opinions  on  the  piust  transactions  of 
these  two  last  years  remained  also  unaltered. — lb.  p.  285. 

Ltud  (ironville’s  vie\y  at  this  time  was,  that  a  Government 
.should  be  formed  on  a  nuich  broader  basis  than  Pitt  contem- 
platt‘d.  He  tirgOil,  with  considerable  force,  the  advantages 
which  woubl  result  Irom  ‘uniting  all  the  leading  men  in  Parlia- 
nnuit  without  e.xcoption  H 

It  a]qK‘ars,  says  the  noble  editor,  ‘from  this  adminible  narrative,  that 
Lord  (JnMiville,  moved  by  a  profound  conviction  of  the  danger  likely  to 
be  brought  upon  this  country  by  a  wt'ak  ami  incajiable  administration, 
when  all  it. s  resources,  directed  with  eonsummate  skill,  were  recpiired  for 
the  conthet  into  which  she  had  entered,  suggested  a  coalition  of  the  ablest 
men  of  all  parties,  \\ho  \\c\y  io  sink  all  minor  dilferences  under  the 
impulse  ot  patriotic  devotion,  and  form  a  government  such  as  the 
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(li'iniuulod.  'riuit  an  :ulministration  (‘oin})i)st.‘il  of  the  most 
ilisliniruis]u*(l  nuMi,  in  or  out  of  l*arlian\ont,  without  any  reforonco  to 
alK‘*40(l  opinions,  would  have  hotui  able  to  oondiu't  the  war  with  vitijonr, 
and  niainlain  tlie  dignity  of  the  empire  undiininished  till  an  honourahle 
peaeo  could  he  obtained,  there  seems  little  doubt.  The  eonntry  was 
md  deficient  (utln'r  in  i^reat  statesmen  or  in  great  eommanders  ;  and 
inv‘‘d  bv  tile  overwhelming  ruin  witli  which  she  was  threatened,  by 
tln‘  immense  power  and  brilliant  military  genius  of  the  ruhu’of  France, 
it  was  not  too  mneh  to  expect,  in  tin*  former,  the  same  union  she  was 
sure  to  find  in  the  latter.  At  least,  it  was  ;i  noble  idea,  and  set  the 
example  of  self-oblivion,  whii*h  was  to  have  been  the  principle  of  the 
combination,  d'his  was,  however,  not  the  only  proof  Lord  (irenville 
gavi*  of  being  at  least  half-a-i*entury  in  a«lvaneeof  his  age.’ — lb.  p.  200. 

Pitt  was  not  pioparod  for  those  largo  views,  nor  wore  his  con¬ 
victions  such  as  (lis|)osod  him  to  make  any  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  C’atholics  a  si  nr  qua  non  to  Ids  taking  ofHce.  The  Creii- 
villos  wore  intensely  disnj)[)ointe<l,  and  from  this  moment  they 
Ix'gan  to  mistrust  their  former  leader.  Tn  ay,  ISOd,  the  Ad¬ 
dington  administration  resigned,  ddie  imminency  of  this  liad 
been  foreseen  for  some  time,  and  iMr.  Pitt  had  conferred  with 
]..ord  (Irenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  assuring  them  tliat  his  earnest  en- 
dciivours  would  be  usc*d  to  induce  the  king  to  authorize  his  con¬ 
ferring  with  them  ‘  on  the  means  of  forming  an  united  govern- 
ment.'  When,  liowever,  the  crisis  arrived,  Lord  (irenville  alone 
was  communicated  with.  The  king,  it  was  stated,  refused  to 
sanction  any  application  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  avowed  his  unaltered 
resolution  respecting  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  The 
rc‘[»ly  of  Lord  (Irenville  redounds  greatly  to  his  honor.  It  was 
clear,  manly,  consistent,  and  noble-Iiearted. 

‘  it  is  mmeccssnry,’  he  says,  in  his  reply  to  Air.  Pitt,  May  Sth,  ‘  to 
dwell  on  the  mischiefs  which  have  ahx'ady  resulted  from  placing  the 
great  ollices  of  government  in  weak  and  incajiablc  liands.  We  st*i»  no 
hope  of  any  eiVectnal  remedy  for  these  mischiefs  but  liy  uniting  in 
the  public  sm’vice  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  W(‘ight, 
tah'ut,  and  character  to  be  found  in  ]mblic  nnai  of  all  descriptions.  . . . 
We  are  certainly  not  ignorant  ol’  tin*  diilieulties  which  might  have 
obstrueti'd  tin*  final  accomjdishment  oi‘  such  an  object,  how(?ver 
earnestly  ]nirsued.  Put  when  in  the  very  lirst  instance  all  trial  of  it 
is  ]»ri‘chidi‘(l,  and  when  this  ihaiial  is  made  the  condition  of  all  subse¬ 
quent  arrang<*m(*nts,  W(*  cannot  but  feel  that  1h(*re  are  no  motivi's  of 
whatever  description  whi'di  could  justifv  our  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  a  system  so  a«lvcrse  to  our  delih(*rate  and 
deelar(‘d  otiinions.’ — Ib.  p.  dod. 

This  decision  \vas  in  the  highest  degree  honorable,  and  goes 
far  to  justify  the  eulogistic  terms  in  which  Lord  Prougham  and 
others  have  described  J.<ord  Grenville.  The  conduct  of  J^itt  was 
the  very  reverse.  In  1801  he  (juitted  office  professedly  on  the 


so 
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Catholic  claims.  For  a  time  he  supported  his  successor.  Then 
he  wavered,  and  his  policy  hocame  more  duubttul.  At  length 
liis  estrangement  was  open  and  avowed.  In  A]»ril,  1804,  he 
joimMl  J.ord  Cirenville  and  the  Whigs  in  opposing  the  Addington 
administration  ;  and  when,  hy  their  instrumentality,  he  had 
]>roken  its  strength,  he  resumed  his  former  j)Ost,  ‘notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  king's  sentiments  on  the  measure  he  had  pro- 
nounceil  essential  remained  unchanged,  and  formed  a  ministry 
of  the  very  men  he  had  been  attacking  tor  their  incompe¬ 
tence  from  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  those  able  statesmen  whose  support  had  enabled  him  to 
drive  Mr.  A<ldington  out  of  otiice.'  Such  conduct  needs  no 
comnn'iit.  Kvery  upright  mind  must  condemn  it.  It  constitutes 
a  foul  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  William  Pitt,  and  should  induce 
his  admirers  to  be  more  s\ibdued  in  their  eulogies  than  is  their 
wont.  4'ln‘  constnpience  on  the  future  ]>olicy  of  Lord  Grenville 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  of 
Puckingham  : — 


i  a 


This  ineonsisteuoy  cannot  he  justilicd;  indeed,  it  suggests  the  idea 
that  he  was  not  ])artieularlv  solicitous  for  the  cond)in‘ation  of  talent 
that  lionl  Uinaiville  consi(U*red  was  deinanded  hy  the  j)Osition  of  the 
country.  Wlu*ther,  as  we  have  seen  insinuated,  he  eonsidered  that  his 
own  genius  for  govinaunent  woidd  aj>])ear  to  better  advantage  sun’onuded 
hy  a  circle  ot‘  inediocritii's,  we  will  not  venture  to  aliiriu  ;  hut  it  is 
cel  tain  that  his  readiness  to  place  his  most  cherished  ojiiuions  in  the 
hacki^round  wIumi  oHiee  was  opeiunl  to  him,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  consistency  of  more  di>int(‘r(‘sted  politieians,  to  excliuU*  them  from 
anv  shan*  in  tin*  trovcrnnumt,  will  ahvavs  alford  irrounds  for  such  a 
cliarge.  'I'hongh  Lord  (Ireiivilh*,  hy  his  unsidlish  ]»olicy  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  lo>t  f(»r  a  time  the  honourable  post  in  the  puMie  service  for  which 
he  was  so  admiraldy  jpialifietl,  he  gained  a  position  in  the  estimation 
ol  all  hononrabh‘  minded  men,  of  a  higher  and  more  enduring  distinc¬ 
tion.  lleheeaun*  the  n‘cognised  leader  of  a  powerful  opposition — 
though  less  forinidahh*  iii  numhers  than  in  opinions;  Ibi  the  latter 
were  invested  with  a  nationality  that,  as  it  developed  itself,  must 
sooner  or  later  have  attracted  the  intelligence  and  j»atriotism  of  the 
t'ountry.  As  a  natural  conseijuence  of  holding  this  jjosition,  he  identi- 
t’ed  hiniM'lt  with  a  ]*olitical  creeil  which  was  supposed  to  vary  eonsi- 
derahly  Iroiu  tlu*  laith  he  had  ])rofessed.  AVi*,  however,  doubt  whether 
his  stMitiments  underwent  any  change.  T/ir  II  adapted  ///>;/,  ratJav 
than  he  sn rre}idernl  himsttf  to  tln‘ni.  Aloreover,  they  adopted  him, 
not  only  as  a  memher,  hut  as  a  chief.’ — Ih.  ]»p.  oo(»,  B57. 


1  he  (pialities  ot  laud  Grenville  were  precisely  those  which  the 
A\  higs  ueodtMl.  ‘  Long  habits  of  business,'  says  l..ord  Brougham, 
‘had  matured  his  experience  and  disciplined  his  naturally 
vjgoroiis  understanding  ;  a  lite  studiously  regular  had  surrounded 
him  with  the  respect  of  his  countrvmen,  and  of  those  whom  the 
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(lazzlinix  taU  nts  of  others  could  not  hlind  to  their  loose  propensi¬ 
ties  or  idle  talents.  A  tirm  attachnuait  to  the  Church 
law  istahlished  attracted  towards  him  the  confidence  of  those 
who  suhscrihe  to  its  doctrines  and  a])j)rove  its  discipline,  while 
his  tried  ]>rudcncc  and  discn^tion  were  a  halance  much  wanted 
against  the  opposite  defects  of  the  Whii;  party,  and  especially  of 
their  most  celehrated  leader.'*  l^ookiug  at  the  brilliant  talents 
of  Fo.\,  and  the  i^reat  ability  (d'  several  of  his  associates,  it 
mi*_»ht  have  been  i‘xpected  that  a  deeper  imjuession  v»o\dd  be 
made  on  the  ]mblic  mind  than  their  labours  etitected.  The 
failure  is  on  many  accounts  to  be  regretted,  but  it  awakens  no 
suiprise.  Vitoved  under  some  asjiects  it  is  gratifying  rather  than 
otherwise.  'J'h(‘  Prince  of  Wah‘S,  who  then  intrigued  with  the 
Whig  i>arty,  was  exceedingly  unpv»]»ular,  and  the  ]>arliamentary 
ehxpnmce  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  failed  to  outweigh  the  scandal 
of  their  private  lives.  A  vmy  large  section  of  the  more 
thoughtful  and  religious  juople  viewed  their  professions  with 
suspicion.  They  had  no  faith  in  the  ])ublic  virtue  of  men 
who  were  constantly  violating  the  ruh'S  of  morality,  and  setting 
at  detiance  the  universal  ] repossessions  of  the  community.  Tliis 
circumstance  gave  a  value  to  the  accession  of  Lord  Crenville 
which  it  is  scarcely  jiossible  to  (exaggerate. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  long  survive  his  ndurn  to  otHce.  On  the 
-1st  of  January,  ISOh,  he  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  tw(>  days  afterwards  he  expired,  to  the  deep 
sorrow  of  his  political  associates  and  to  the  great  perjJexity  of 
the  king.  Oeorge  J 1 1.  iecoilc<l  from  the  only  altiTiiative  now 
left  him.  Fox  and  the  Whigs:  were  personally  offensive,  and 
Lord  (Jrenville  had  given  much  otiencc'  by  his  sejjaration  from 
Pitt  in  ISOL  Jdie  monarch  was  incapable  (d  .appreciating  the 
s(df-respect  an<l  high-minded  consistency  which  had  })rompte<l  his 
refusal  of  olhce,  on  the  condition  of  sacrificing  his  most  cherished 
convictions.  'J'he  displeasure  thus  awakcaied  had  been  increased 
by  the  growing  intimacy  of  (Irenville  and  Fox.  ^(o  other 
.‘dt(‘rnative,  however,  was  left,  d’he  death  of  Pitt  broke  uj>  his 
administration.  He  was  its  ruling  spirit,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
removed  than  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  connecting 
link,  broke  u[>  into  several  cli([ues,  which  regarded  each  other 
with  mistrust  and  bitter  aversion.  Jjord  Clrenville  was  con- 
siMpiently  appointed  First  liord  oi'  the  Treasury  ;  Fox  became 
Socretary  for  Foreign  Athiirs  ;  Krskine,  Lord  Chancellor;  Mr. 
(Fail)  (*r(‘y,  First  Jjord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  J.,ord  Htairy 
Petty  (Manpiis  of  Lansdown(,‘),  CMiancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

These  ai>pointments  were  g.azetted  in  Febru.ary,  and  the 
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adininistvatioii,  known  historically  as  that  ot  (iiciuillc  and  iox, 
was  ironically  designated  hy  its  opponents  as  ‘  all  the  talents.’  AVe 
have  no  s]>ace  to  dwt'll  on  the  measures  of  this  government.  It  was 
known  from  the  lirst  that  its  members  had  not  the  eontideuee  of 
tlie  kimr.  Their  most  settled  convictions  were  0}>])0sed  to  his 
views,  and  his  reeoinse  t(.»  them  was  evidently  a  matter  ot  neei's- 
sitv,  n(>t  of  choice.  It  cannot,  theretore,  awaken  surprise  that 
their  (‘xistence  was  very  brief.  Under  any  circumstances  they 
would  not  have  bet'll  ])erniitteil  long  to  continue  in  office,  but  the 
ihness  and  death  of  Fox  hastened  the  catastrophe.  At  the  time 
of  his  taking  office  his  health  was  greatly  impaired,  and  his  par- 
liaiiK'iitary  and  official  labors  aggravated  his  malady.  ‘  Fox’s 
state  of  ht'alth,’ wrote  Lord  Grenville,  June  2J)th,  Ms  such  as 
gives  no  hopes  of  his  ever  resuming  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Gomnions  ;  and  I  confess  I  have  no  belief  that  he  can  recover 
from  the  ]»resent  attack  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  he  informed 
the  .Mar(|nisef  Liiekingham,  ‘Fox  continues  to  grow  worse,  and 
they  now  talk  of  ta]>ping.  I  know,  however,  that  those  of  his 
]diysicians  who  think  the  worst  of  his  case  do  not  expect  it  to 
terminate  in  less  than  two  months.’  On  the  1  Jth  of  September, 
all  liope  of  recovery  was  abandoned,  and  three  days  afterwards 
‘  the  most  ]>opular  statesman  of  his  age’  breathed  liis  last.  The 
disappearance  within  so  short  a  })eriod  from  our  national  debates 
oftwusuch  statesmen  as  Pitt  and  Fox  could  not  but  create  a 


vacuum  which  it  was  difficult  to  till.  Their  qualities  were  vasily 
ditli'ieiit,  yt't  each  ]»ossessiHl  in  an  almost  unexampled  degree 
th(‘  cuiitidenct'  of  their  res])ective  followers.  For  many  years  they 
had  bet'u  till'  prominent  tigures  in  our  parliamentary  debates. 
In  the  gladiatorial  I'xhibitions  of  St.  Stephen’s  they  had  been 
the  ])rincipal  actors,  and  their  ])ublic  policy  was  as  diverse  as 
their  pt'i’sonal  qualities.  ^Jdie  attachments  secured  by  Charles 
.lames  Fox  were  of  the  intemsest  order,  but  the  ‘condensed 


i^assion’  ot  his  oratorv  failed  to  stir  the  heart  of  the  nation. 


the  other  hand,  the  haughty  demeanour,  stately. elo(juence,  prac¬ 
tical  skill,  and  unflinching  courage  of  Pitt,  enabled  him  for  a 
long  timi'  to  sustain  the  policy  of  a  despotic  monarch,  and  to  give 
etlcct  to  the  bigotry  and  scltishness  of  an  intolerant  and  haughty 
faction.  Hie  one  was  the  tribune  of  the  people,  the  other  the 
minister  ot  the  Court.  For  a  season  the  latter  triumphed,  but 
the  good  seed  which  the  former  scattered,  though  unjiroductive 
at  the  time,  has  subseijuently  borne  much  fruit.  That  a  man  of 
such  distinguished  abilities  as  Fox  should  have  appeared  at  his 
prt'cise  period  is  one  of  those  merciful  arrangements  by  which 
jirovision  is  made  for  future  good.  The  verdict  of  ])ostcrity 
is  niiquestionably  with  box.  The  nation  groans  under  the 
e\ils  intlicted  liy  the  policy  ot  Pitt,  whilst  we  are  only  beginning 
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to  reap  the  heiielits  wliieli  aeeriie  IVom  tlie  })nrer  and  more 
catholic  patriotism  of  Fox. 

d’lu‘  ileath  of  the  great  A\  hig  h'ader  'Nvas  followed  l)y 
sonu*  ministerial  changes,  hut  we  have  h'ft  ourselves  no  space  to 
dilate  on  the  measures  which  were  ])ursm‘d.  The  king  and  his 
miuist'Ts  speedily  <litVered  on  th(‘ Catholic  ([uestion.  The  former 
HMpiin'd  that  the  lattiu’  shouhl  migage  nevt*r  to  ])ro])ose  to  him 
auv  iiH'asure  on  tin*  s\d»ject.  ‘  I  le  apju'ars,’ says  Lord  (^uenville, 

‘  to  hav('  forgot  that  our  oath,  as  [»rivy  councillors,  as  well 
as  our  manifest  duty  obliges  us  to  give  him  true  counsel 
to  the  best  of  our  judgnumt.’  The  ininisttns  refused  to 
comply  with  the  insulting  reipiisition,  and  it  speedily  became 
obvicms  that  their  tenun*  of  ollice  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
Then'  was  uuo  subj(*ct,  however,  which  the  t)remier  was  anxious 
to  carry  before  rt'tin'inent,  aiid  not  the  less  so  from  its  being 
known  that  th«'  king  and  all  members  of  the  royal  family, 
exc('])tiug  the  l>uke  of  ( Jlouct'ster,  wen'  opposed  to  it.  W  e 
refer  to  the  Slave  Trade  Abolition  Bill,  on  behalf  of  which 
Shai]u\  and  Clarkson,  and  \\  ilbi'rforce,  with  the  virtuous  and 
intelligent  of  every  class,  had  been  laboring  for  many  years. 
On  the  old  of  lA'bruary,  1807,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  in  the  Fp})er  House  by  a  majority  of  100  to  80,  and  on 
the  10th  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  without  discussion.  Lord 
llowick  immediately  introduced  it  into  the  Commons,  where, 
after  much  debate,  it  was  triumphantly  carried  by  28*1  to  1(). 
Lord  Castlerengh  and  other  leading  Tories  opposed  it,  but  so 
overwhelming  a  demonstration  jneveuted  a  division  on  the  third 
reading,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  March,  nine  days  after 
which  the  royal  assent  was  givi'ii  to  the  bill. 

On  the  same  day  the  princijial  appointments  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  s  ministry  were  gazetted. 

‘  If,' says  the  Duke  of  Buekinghani,  ‘  tlu*  (ireuville  adininislratioii 
had  done  nothing  hut  etleet  the  abolition  of  slav<  ry  in  the  British 
dominions,  it  had  done  sulUeient  to  mtille  it  to  the  anplaiise  of  fii'ti 
nations,  and  the  admiration  of  their  eonntry  for  all  time  to  come.  It 
may,  without  exaggeration  ht'  stated,  that  no  government  e'vi'r  earned 
for  themselves  a  mort'  honourable  rc'putation,  nor  ever  conferred  on 
society  a  greater  boon ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  an  ohji'c  t  (jf  easy 
accomplishment — the  mercantile  community  being  stoutly  opposed  to 
it,  the  King  and  the  ('oiut  iH'sisting  its  progress  with  e<pial  energy,  and 
tlie  higlu'r  and  nfuUlling  classes — of  which  a  large  and  influential 
)»orlion  wjis  coniu'eted  with  tin*  colonial  intt'ivst — regarding  it  as  an 
attack  u)»on  the  source  of  their  wealth  and  conseipienee.  In  short, 
the  o'pposition  was  so  formiilahle  and  eom)»rehensive,  that  Pitt,  when 
in  Iso  I,  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Wilherforee  in  behalf  of  an 
Abolition  Bill  were  did’eated  by  a  largt?  majority  in  the  House  ef  Lords, 
and  in  the  following  vi'ar  were  eipeally  fruitless  in  the  Commons,  con- 
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siiUMvd  tliat  the  division  of  the  country  had  been  pronounced,  and  was 
not  inclined  lor  lurlhcr  a^dtation.  “  Indeed,  he  had  not  the  enthusiasm 
l'»»r  rij^ht  and  justiee,"  acknowledges  a  shrewd  oh>er\cr  ot  political 
character,  “to'risk  in  their  hchalflosini' the  Iriendshii)  of  the  inannnou 
i»f  unriifhteonsncss  5  and  he  lett  to  his  rivals,  w  hen  the\  became  his 
sncccsM*rs,  the  ^dorv  of  that  triumph  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity 
which  should  have  illustrated  his  name,  who  in  its  delence  had  raised 
all  the  strains  of  his  cloiiucnce  to  their  very  highest  pitch.’”*— 
Vol.  iv.  pp.  lol,  ir,L\ 

Of  the  Duke  of  Portlaiid’s  adininistration  little  need  be  said. 
It  einployod  the  most  dishonorable  means  to  secure  po})nlar 
sn]>]>ort.  For  this  jmrjiose  the  king’s  name  was  iinconstitiitiou- 
ally  introduced  into  the  debates  of  rarliament,  and  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government  did  not  he.sitate  to  ajipeal  to  the  worst 
jiassions  id’  the  community.  In  l\lr.  Perceval’s  address  to  the 
electors  of  Northamjiton,  be  expressed  his  confidence  that  he 
.should  not  forfeit  their  good  o])inion  by  standing  liy  bis  sovereign 
‘  when  he  is  making  so  firm  and  so  necessary  a  stand  for  the 


The  ‘no  popery’  cry  was  again  raised,  religion  was  made  the 
stalking-horse  of  juditicians.  The  worst  end  was  sought  l»y  the 
wor.st  means,  and  for  a  time  with  success.  The  public  mind  was 
thrown  back  for  several  years.  Faction  took  the  place  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  the  acrimony  and  bitterne.ss  of  ecclesiastical  strife  were 
again  introduced  into  the  discussions  of  Parliament.  ‘The  rr^,’ 
.says  Lord  (Sronville,  ‘is  wdiat  must  form  their  whole  reliance. 
It  will  certainly  operate  much  in  their  fayour,  more  than  one 
ciudd  h  ave  thought  po.ssible  in  this  age.’  So  unblushing  was 
this  a])peal  to  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  tlieir  hdlowers,  that  we  do 
not  wonder  at  Mr.  Tliomas  CJrenyille  spiaking  of  ‘the  base  and 
canting  hy]»ocrisy  c>t  the  ]»resent  ministers.’  ’Jdie  terms  though 
strong  are  accurate,  and  the  jiolicy  which  could  resort  to  such 
means  was  only  appropriately  em])loyed  in  corrupting  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  in  the  i^urchase  of  parliamentary  seats.  ‘The 


stituencies,  and  in  the  j^urchase  of  ]>arliameiitary  seats.  ‘The 
truth  is,  says  Sir  Samuel  Koniilly,  ‘that  the  new  ministers  have 


bought  Up  all  the  seats  that  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  at  any 

prices.  Amongst  others,  Sir  C.  H - ,  the  great  dealer  in 

boroughs,  has  sold  all  he  had  to  ministers :  with  w  hat  money  .all 
this  is  done  1  know’  not,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  king,  who 
has  greatly  at  heait  to  j>reserve  this  new’  .administration,  the 
lavourite^  objects  ot  his  choice,  has  adyanced  a  yery'  large  sum  out 
of  his  privy  ])urse.’J  ^ 

Pefore  closing  we  must  give  a  few  illustrations  of  offici.al  inca- 


l.nnl  Unuighaiifs  Eminciil  Statcsnini  of  the  Time  of  Cicorirc  111. 
i*  Memoir  of  Sir  Samuel  Romillv.  Vol.  ii.  p.  prj.  ^ 
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]>acitv  and  lU'gligonce,  ^vliic]l  liavo  special  signiticance  and  interest 
at  tlie  present  moment.  AVe  have  recently  heard  much  of  these 
things,  ami  jndging  from  the  terrihle  evils  they  have  intlicted,  we 
arc  ready  prohahly  to  conclude  that  they  are  things  of  our  day; 
— nay,  it  has  heen  alleged — that  they  are  the  natural  growth  of 
the  long  peac(‘  we  have  enjoyed.  None  of  our  readers  will 
suspect  us  of  underrating  the  evils  which  have  recently  develoj)ed 
themselves  in  the  conduct  of. our  various  departments.  Neither 
the  chairman  of  the  A(hni)Uf<t)'nfive  Jicforni  ISoeicif/y  nor  Air. 
Layard,  nor  any  other  gentleman,  has  a  deeper  sense  than 
ourselves  of  the  ohliipiities  of  the  present  system  ;  they  are 
of  daily  occurrence  in  every  department,  and  call  for  the  most, 
vigorous  and  |>rompt  measures.  AVe  shall,  however,  deceive 
(»urselv»*s,  and  fail  to  accomplish  the  gooil  that  is  within  our 
reach,  if  we  imagine  that  the  evils  in  4piestion  are  restricted  to 
our  day.  Such  is  not  the  case.  They  have  existed  for  many 
years  ;  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers,  and  are  the 
growth  of  causes  which  will  re]n'o  luce  them  unless  we  deal  with 
diseases  rather  than  with  symptoms.  A  few  instances  culled  from 
the  many  furnished  in  these  volumes  will  prove  that  they 
nourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  AVriting  to 
his  hrother,  Nov.  7,  180(),  Mr.  T.  Clrenville,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  says,  ‘The  civil  de])artmcnts  are,  as  appears  to  me,  in  a 
most  wretched  state.  The  Victualliieg  Board  cannot  go  on  as  it 
is,  and  the  dilHculty  is  to  tind  a  right  frame  to  ])ut  it  in,  and 
proper  persons  to  conduct  it.  .  .  .  '^^Fhe  ditliculties  of  this  immense 
machine  press  heavily  upon  me.'  In  another  letter  to  his  hrother 
a  few  days  afterwards,  he  asks,  ‘  How  can  I  weed  the  list  of 
admirals?  It  is  a  list  of  incurahles.'  Two  years  subse(juently 
the  same  system  tlourished,  and  prevented  for  a  time  the  appoint- 
HK'nt  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  command  of  the  Jjritish 
forc(‘s  in  Spain.  ‘  Til  tell  you  candidly,'  said  a  memher  of  the 
government,  to  a  confidential  correspondent  of  the  Manpiis  of 
Buckingham,  ‘as  the  army  is  constitutial  here,  Arthur  could  not 
he  left  in  this  great  command — there  were  too  many  older 
oiHc(‘rs ;  hut  the  individual  a})pointment  of  Sir  Hew  was  quite 
accidental,  and  was  merely  meant  to  parry  something  of  that 
kind  much  worse.'  The  exigencies  of  the  service,  however,  at 
length  necessitated  the  a}>pointment,  and  Sir  Arthur  was  con- 
se(|uently  sent  to  the  scene  of  his  future  triumphs.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  tells  us:  — 

‘This  appointment  was  made  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
not  without  reluctance  on  the  j)art  of  his  colleagues,  in  whom  the 
mftur HOC  of  routine  ^rcathf  pralominatcd  over  merit  even  so  exalted 
as  that  of  tin*  new  general ;  nor  was  it  really  sanctioned  hy  the 
highest  authority,  who  would  have  preferred  leaving  such  an  enter- 
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j>riso  <()  tljo  claims  i»t‘  ]»roicssi()iial  rank.  In  sliort,  at  (Vnirt,  and 
in  the  (’al)inct,  it  was  rcj^Mialcd  as  air  innovation,  ami  was  scarcelv 
carrii'il  into  cllcct  wlicn  it  was  repented  ol’.' — ih.  p. 

'rin‘  fcdlowini;  extract  tVoin  a  letter  of  Admiral  llorkeley,  dated 
Lisbon,  Sept.  ID,  LSOJI,  reminds  us  of  what  has  recently  occurred 
in  the  Crimea,  and  serves  to  inciT'ase  our  astonishment  at  the 
triumphs  which  were  won  by  the  Knglish  general  amidst 
circumstances  so  discouriieine^ ; — 

‘  I  really  ludii've  there  never  was  so  infamous  a  proceeding  as  Ciiestu’s 
towards  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  as  owing  to  either  his  inea})acitv,  age.  or 
treaeluTv,  the  eampaign  has  terminat(‘d  more  as  if  we  had  su'stained  a 
deteat  than  gained  a  vietorv;  and  our  eommissaries  are  eqiiallv  to  hlaine, 
as  really,  m  rvrnf  part  of  that  depart  meat  ^  such  ipuoraucc'  and  deJau 
npprars.  that  it  iaa/rcs  nn/  heart  ache.  1  have,  however  (in  all  which 
lelates  to  their  transaelions  with  me)  made  foianal  eonijilaints,  and  I 
hope  It  will  show  how  very  wrong  a  prineiple  that  department  has 
been  aetmg  upon.  Twiee  has  the  army  been  stopjied  for  inonev,  and 
twice  lor  j)rovisi(ms.  The  horses  slarv(‘d,  while  ships  loaded  witli  hav 
an.  oats  In.m  Knglan.l,  enoiigli  to  fiirnisli  all  the  eavalrv,werc  rottiiF 
and  spoiling  in  t]i.‘  Tagus.  The  medical  stall*  is  as  had— as  our  army 
>\ere  dving  a\yay  lor  want  of*  niedieini‘s,  while  more  than  siit1*ieient 
were  m  ships  in  the  river.  The  medical  stati*,  as  well  as  the  eominis. 
sariat,  inst.‘a.l  oi  being  with  the  army,  are  in  Lislion,  keeping  their 

houses,  horses,  and  w - s,  and  the  Commissarv-tJeneral  at  Vintra, 

taking  his  diversion. 

pjit  I>iv.si,.n  .,uito  a.smoimtcd  ;  ;n.(l  no  means,  eitliei-  in  Spain  or 

J  l«ave  saved  tl.e  army’s  starving  l.v  seiuling 

'  ■>  1  nnles;  a  responsduhty  I  was  oMi.r^ed  to  take  on  myselt,  as, 

COM  ojwo  the' point,  I 

Z  iX/l  "  has  tlundud  me 

loi  nu  mterler.'nee,  and  ajiproved  of  the  mea.sure.’— Jh.  pp.  35!)-:hil. 

•innlo  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  aie 

i  d  ’“'i  .  achioveinents  which  history  records, 

of  (iieiliti  ^*''**'f  *i  *S'’Ue  by  that  rare  conjunction 

nvc  ‘T  him.  Any  other  man  would 

tichca  vacillation,  and 

wi  o  .'fn  ‘r  i"'-  *®  looh  l>ut  the  Hero  of 

imi^  c  ’  e  r  tliat  his  hour 

reliance  ml  calmness,  self¬ 

in  a'  lettei  '  coohdence  ot  ultimate  .success,  are  strikingly  sho«-n 
to  the  -Mar.piis  ot  Jiuckingham,  Dec.  7,  1810. 

I»art  dtmhlv  n^ve’<^  opponent,  he  says,  ‘renders  caution  on  my 

ariuv  rein  iiuimr  hV  o' ’  that  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  only 

cap;ilo  ai  d  w^i",^^  ^  in  Kurope-that  ii 

1  ami  NNUlmg  to  eonteiul  with  the  French.  1  aui  under  no 
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appivliensions  of  tlu‘  ivsult  of  an  ai*lion,  for  Til  takooare  not  to  tiglit 
ono,  unloss  I  oan  ohoose  tlio  ground  for  it.  .My  o|>j)oiu*nt  a})j)oars  to 
liavt‘  c*>>nu‘  to  tin*  same  <leterniinat ion  ;  but  I  hope  l)efore  lonijf,  if  tlm 
weather  will  hold  up  so  as  to  enable  me  to  use  the  eri)ss  roads,  that  1 
shall  tlislodi^e  him  l)y  tlu*  operations  of  tin*  peasantry  and  the  lii^dit 
troops.  You  eun  have  no  idea  what  a  superiority  we  have  assunnal 
ov**r  this  onei*  Ibrmidable  army,  and  I  he  eonlidt‘nee  which  we  all  feel 
that  we  shall  vet  save  this  count rv  from  the  general  wreck.’ — 
Ib.  p.  I7I. 


Many  otlier  topics  are  illustrated  in  these  volnnies,  on  some  of 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  dwell  if  our  s[)ace  permitted.  This, 
liowever,  is  not  the  case.  We  have  already  entrenched  on  the 
claims  of  other  works,  and  must  tln‘refore  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  as  already  intimated,  that  they  constitute  one  of 
tlie  most  valuable  additi(»ns  which  our  historical  literature  has 
received  during  the  i)ast  half  century.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
any  future  liistoriaii  of  the  period  they  illustrate  to  dispense  with 
the  many  and  valuable  aids  they  furnish  to  a  clear  knowledge  of 
its  main  events  and  actors. 


A iiT.  VIII . —  The  Parish.  Its  Ohlit/ations  and  Powers:  its  Ojficrrs  and 
its  Daties.  With  Ilhtst rations  of  the  present  workintj  of  this 
Institution  in  all  sceidar  ajjairs.  l»y  Toulmin  Smith.  London  : 
S.  Sweet.  1851. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  our  historians  describe  only  the 
struggles  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  by  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  latter  has  been  restricted  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  j)atronage.  They  scarcely  notice  the  struggle  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  municipalities,  which,  for  the  liberties 
of  the  nation,  has  been,  perhaps,  still  more  important.  It 
has  e.Ktinguished  all  the  national  action  of  the  provinces,  of 
the  counties,  of  the  town  councils,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
modest  dimensions  of  local  boards  for  the  prevention  of  breaches 
of  the  })eace  and  for  the  administration  of  the  town  property. 
Put  the  struggle  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  Centralizing 
ideas,  similar  to  those  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  whose  great  aim 
was  the  absolute  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration,  are  working  in  Parliament  and  among  our  lead¬ 
ing  statesmen  to  an  extent  which  combines  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  constitution  of  England.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  men  of  the  French  llevolution  proceeded  from  entirely 


\. 
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ditViTOiit  views  tliriii  the  hhiglisli  W  liigs  iiiid  Rndiciils.  Ivoiisseaii 
and  Voltaire  w(‘re  the  j^reat  authorities  of  revolutionary  France. 
'I’hey  dotestc'tl  the  traditions  of  old,  because  those  traditions 
wrro*  monarchical  and  Roman-catholic,  and  they  sought  to  make 
France  a  tuhnhi  rum,  in  ortler  to  reconstruct  a  new  France 
upon  the  basis  ot  tin)  (‘iuifrdt  .soent/,  and  ot  natural  law,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  history  ami  religion.  Theretore,  they  abolislicd  all 
the  old  political  divisions  of  hhance,  together  with  their  laws 
ami  courts  of  justict* ;  and,  breaking  up  the  provincial  selt- 
government,  concentrated  the  government  in  J^iris,  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministry,  to  be  controllcHl  only  by  the  represen- 
tativt‘s  (►f  the  French  nation,  mjt  by  the  corporations  of  the 
])rovinct‘s,  counties,  and  towns.  Fhe  representation  was,  there¬ 
fore,  foundotl  upon  an  unorganic  basis.  A  certain  number  ot 
inhabitants,  unconnected  bv  interests  or  traditions,  was  to  elect 
a  member  for  the  Legislativt?  Assembly,  orl'hand)er,  or  Conven¬ 
tion,  but  without  the  right  of  instructing  him  about  the  way  in 
which  ho  was  to  discharge  his  trust.  Thus  he  did  not  represent 
any  local  intcn‘st,  or  any  jirofession,  or  branch  of  industry,  or 
class  of  society.  France  was  broken  into  atoms  that  the 
gto'ernment  might  become, —  as  it  has  been  called  by  the  present 
Kmp»‘ror, — a  second  ]>rovidencc;  doing  everything  for  the  nation, 
but  mtthing  by  the  nation  ;  proti‘cting  every  individual  in  his 
ptTsnn  and  property,  and  giving  the  parliamentary  franchise  to 
the  citizen,  hut  relieving  him  of  any  further  care  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  public  atVairs.  Since  17^!h  in  spite  of  all  the  many 
revolutions  and  usurpations  and  restoration.'^,  all  Franco  is 
administered  from  I’aris,  e.xclusivelv  bv  the  mini.sterial  bureaux. 

v  * 

If  a  bridge  is  to  bo  constructed,  if  a  theatre  or  an  exchange  hall 
is  to  1m*  built,  an  aipieduct  rai.sed,  or  a  town  lighted,  the  plans 
must  be  submitte<l  to  the  ministry,  which,  after  having  examined 
and  amended  them,  sends  down  the  surveyors  and  engineers  for 
the  con.strnction  of  tin*  Works  ;  the  citizens  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  si‘heim*,  only  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  construction, 
perhaps  altogi'ther  ditlerent  from  what  the*y  had  wished  for. 
Fvery  mavor,  cverv  clerk,  every  beadle,  all  over  France,  i.s 
aj>pointed  by  the  ministry,  and  may  l)e  removed  by  the  ministry; 
and  accordingly,  every  local  dissatisfaction  becomes  an  opposition 
against  the  government.  'I'his  .system  must  necessarily  lead  to* 
j)eritidical  revolutions  ;  which,  by  the  princij)les  of  the  centralized 
organization  of  the  country,  are  just  as  inevitable  as  the  perio¬ 
dical  tinancial  ciisi's  in  thecomnu‘rcial  circles  of  Kngland.  In  fact, 
revolutions  are  the  only  corri'ctive  for  the  centralization  of  France, 
since,  the  safety  valves  of  ptuiodical  free  ])rovincial  meetings,  of 
Uval  t'lection.s,  and  ot  the  unfettered  activity  of  municitial 
institutions  have  been  obstructed. 
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Tlio  Kn2:lish  statesmen  j)rocee(le(l  from  an  entirely  clift'erent 
starting  point.  Still,  they  are  on  tlie  way  to  arrive  likewise  at 
ronij)lete  centralization,  and  the  extinction  of  all  provincial  life. 
This  change  of  the  character  of  the  English  constitution  cannot  be 
traced  exclusively  to  governmental  action,  but  must  in  some  degree 
be  referred  to  the  altered  manners  and  customs  of  society.  For¬ 
merly,  the  opinion  of  the  town  councils,  and  especially  of  the  City 
of  London,  had  great  weight  with  the  ministers  and  with  the 
Crown.  Important  men  felt  honoured  by  the  ahlerman’s  gown, 
and  the  lonl  mayor  was  in  reality  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
state.  When  Eeckford  upbraided  his  sovereign,  Ceorge  III.,  it 
was  not  the  act  of  a  lunatic  or  of  a  rebt*l,  but  of  a  ])atriot,  who 
felt  the  importance  of  his  position  as  the  elected  chief  of  the 
metro])olis,  and  thought  it  necessary  emphatically  to  ex})ress  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  the  City  as  regards  the  policy  of  the 
Crown.  Now,  on  the  CH)ntrary,  when  a  town-councillor  ventures 
to  ilirect  the  attention  of  his  fellow-re] )resentatives  to  national 
atVairs,  he  is  immediately  ]mt  down  as  diverting  the  council  from 
its  legitimate  local  objects,  as  if  national  affairs  laid  no  connexion 
with  the  welfare  of  every  community  and  of  every  individual 
in  the  country.  By  the  ^Iunicij)al  Reform  Bill  the  ancient 
division  of  the  towns  into  wanls  has  lost  all  its  ])ractical  value 
for  the  elections  and  local  administrations  ;  the  aldermen  have 


nothing  to  do  with  them,  they  do  not  represent  the  diffierent 
wards  and  their  inttu'ests,  and  are  in  fact  but  magistrates,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  locality  of  the  town.  As  to  ]ud)lic  meetings, 
they  are  always  one-sided,  ami  cannot  lead  to  a  fair  discussion  of 
the  (|U(‘stions  which  interest  the  public  mind,  because  the  ])re- 
arranged  resolutions  are  not  the  result  but  the  cause  of  the 


spe(‘ches  delivered  to  an  assembly  of  men  whose  sympathies  are 
in  unison  with  them.  Still,  rival  meeting.s,  such  as  always  occur 
when  any  great  (juestion  excites  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
often  elucidate  and  diffuse  truth.  Jhit  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
platform  hiis  become  un])opular.  Members  of  Barliament,  who 
think  they  may  l)e  called  to  the  government  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  .avoid  them  as  long  as  pos.sible.  It  is 
.accordingly  unfashionable  to  s]>eak  Dj  the  jmblic,  unless  it 
be  for  the  jiatriotic  fund,  or  against  p.a])al  aggression,  after  .a 
minister  has  l>y  some  ])ublic  act  given  a  hint  for  .such  meeting.s. 
retititais  to  Barliament,  which  formerly  o])ened  the  eyes  of  the 
ministry  about  the  wislujs  of  the  country,  fall  into  di.su.se,  because 
the  standing  orders  of  the  reformed  House  do  not  permit 
the  members  to  make  a  sjjeech  on  ]>r(tsenting  them,  and  to 
explain  the  feelings  of  those  who  signed  them.  The  Jtoard  of 
Jb*alth  h.as  superseded  an  im])ortant  portion  of  municipal 
action  ;  so  has  the  Boor  Law  Jloard  ;  which,  besides,  has  in  the 
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Krciicli  wiw  Abln*  lirokoii  up  the  triuiitioiitil  diNisioii 

t»t  Knj;[hiu<l  into  counties,  liuiulrecls,  niid  pjirislics,  iiiul  suhstitutcd 
lor  It  the  unions,  idtoi^otlnu'  ou  the  iitoniistic  principlo.  llie 
attempts  of  centralizing  the  police,  ot  making  the  churoh- 
wardons  altogetlier  an  ecclesiastical  othce,  ot  ahsorhing  the 
functions  of  the  coroner  hy  the  police  magistrates  and  super- 
intcnd(*nts  j  the  transtormatioii  ot  the  recorders  Irom  local  into 
governmental  otheers,  the  reluctance  to  endow  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  with  municipal  cluirters,  and  the  eagerness  of  govern¬ 
ing  them  hy  the  Home  (hlice,  all  these  measures  and  tendencies 
are  sym]>toms  sufficient  to  arouse  the  attention  ot  the  public. 
Tlnw  all  have  one  common  aim  —  viz.,  cent rallzat Ion  and 
fu  art naafrishi. 

Tin*  principal  cause  which  has  impelled  our^\higand  Radical 
statesmen  ami  ]»oliticians  to  uphold  centralization,  is  the  a])])li- 
cjit ion  of  the  theory  of  the  division  of  labour  to  politics.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  nation,  engagtal  in  the  struggle  of  com])etition, 
has  forgotten  that  lilxaty  cannot  be  maintained — as  it  likewise 
cannot  be  assi'ilt'd  — without  heavy  siicritices,  and  without  de- 
voting  a  portion  of  the  time  and  exertions  of  every  individual 
to  the  public.  Since  the  Knglish  middle  classes  are  principally 
bent  upon  making  money,  and  have  no  time  to  spare  for 
jmblic  busines.s,  they  must  resign  themselves  to  be  governed 
l>y  the  higher  classes  and  their  retinue.  The  administration  of 
the  country  having  ceased  to  be  carried  ou  by  every  citizen  in 
his  parish,  ward,  hundred,  and  county,  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
(‘f  pai<l  functionaries. 

Atvonling  to  the  theory  of  centralization,  the  citizen  has  only 
the  right  to  claim  the  most  complete  jn'otectiou  of  his  life  and 
properly  trom  the  State,  without  any  other  duty  on  his  part 
thaii  to  pay  the  taxes  re<|uircd  from  him  for  carrying  on  an 
etlicient  admini.stration.  Rarliament  itself,  according  to  the  views 
lately  expouiuhnl  by  Sir  dames  (iraham  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
has  lu)  other  ])ower  than  to  control  and  elucidate  the  measures 
ot  g(>vernment,  and  occasionally  to  upset  a  ministry,  but  without 
tin'  right  ol  organizing  the  service.  The  task  of  governing  the 
couiitrv  has,  theretore,  to  be  carried  on  by  a  peculiar  class,  who 
live  upon  piddic  service;  the  country  cannot  claim  more  than 
that  the  otficials  should  be  efficient,  and  not  overpaid.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  Prussian  system  of ‘the  bureaucratic  police  state,'  or,  as 
the  Spanish  statesman,  Zea  Bermudez,  called  it,  of  ‘  enlightened 
absolutism.  Now,  as  it  is  one  ot  the  laws  ot  moral  nature  that 
every  power  should  be  expanding  and  impatient  of  control, 
functionarism  always  tries  to  encroach  further  upon  local  self- 
government,  to  substitute  government  officials  for  elected  local 
inagistiates,  and  to  evade  res|K)nsibility  by’  adopting  the  form  of 
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lu»ai\ls  and  coiniiiissions.  A  board  never  can  be  inaiie  respon- 
sib!t%  since  every  member  must  yield  to  the  majority.  Hence, 
as  the  discussions  of  administrative  commissions  are  not  j)iiblic, 
no  responsilfdity  can  rest  upon  the  individual,  whatever  his 
oj»inions  mav  be ;  he  is  not  dismissed  as  lomjf  as  he  laithtully 
carries  out  the  resolutions  of  the  majority,  even  ajjjainst  his  own 
views.  Still,  though  according  to  tlie  constitutional  theory,  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  publicity  are  the  life-blood  of  the  bhiglish  constitu¬ 
tion,  we  see  the  different  boards  and  commissions  increasing 
nearly  every  session,  and  threatening  to  alisorb  all  local  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  very  term  of  freiulom  had, 
in  our  day.s,  obtained  a  different  signitication  from  what  it 
formerly  bore.  In  the  time  of  the  ancient  and  mediieval  republics, 
the  jirotection  of  lite  and  ]uop(‘rty  was  considered  a  minor  point ; 
but  the  participation  of  every  citizen  in  the  government  of  the 
country  was  tin;  principal  ])oint  b}^  which  a  free  commonwealth 
was  distinguished  from  a  despotic  state.  This  was  so  much  the 
case,  that  Kngland,  even  under  the  so-called  de.spotic  sway  of  the 
early  Nijrman  kings,  or  of  the  Tudors,  always,  and  with  full 
right,  boasted  of  its  liberty,  since  even  the  most  imjjerious  kings 
monojiolized  only  the  great  im})erial  policy  of  the  country  ;  they 
seldom  dared  to  encroach  upon  the  local  .self-government  of  the 
towns,  and  counties,  and  corporation.s.  The  Stuarts  fell  only 
when  they  attempted  to  destroy  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
citizens.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  many  .so-called  liberals,  reared 
in  the  school  of  French  doctrinaire.s,  attack  local  self-government, 
and  are  ready  to  hand  their  liberties  over  to  irresponsible 
government  otiicials. 

For  a  long  ])eriod,  jmblic  o}>inion  in  England  has  flowed  in 
this  direction.  The  greater  and  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
France,  the  ajjparent  regularity  and  ])recision  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  action  in  Paris,  and  the  high-.sounding  and  sharply 
defined  theories  of  Guizot  and  other  authors  and  statesmen  in 
France,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  more  sujKU'ficial 
minds  in  England,  on  those  shallow  }>oliticians  who,  with¬ 
out  having  been  trained  by  public  life,  or  been  accustomed  to 
think  for  themselves,  always  speak  of  the  necessary  reforms  of 
the  Englisli  coirstitution  which  they  do  not  understand. 

Still,  little  by  little,  the  l)ulk  of  the  nation  began  to  be  alarmed 
by  the  continual  encroachments  on  local  .self-government,  and 
for  the  last  three  or  four  .sessions  of  Parliament,  the  centralizing 
schemes  have  met  with  increasing  o])|>osition,  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  nearly  all  the  ])eriodical  ])ress.  The  old  local  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country  bt‘gan  to  be  better  appreciated,  and  the 
dangers  of  centralization,  the  irresponsibility  of  central  boards 
acknowle<Iged,  until  the  mismanagement  of  the  war  in  tlie 
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(’rililoa  siulilriilv  rouso«l  a  inost  serious  storm  against  buioau- 
craev  and  red  tapisiu.  As  tar  as  the  results  can  be  guessed  from 
tin*  |>owers  n<»w  set  in  motion,  we  may  ])redict  that  the  tutuie 
will  |irobablv  be  characterized  by  greater  reverence  tor  local  selt- 
ouvernment  ami  bv  m(*asures  directeil  against  centralization,  long 
after  the  dis;istors  of  Malaklava  have  ceased  to  be  tidt. 

diut  at  the  time  when  the  crisis  was  ripening,  Mr.  Toulmiu 
Smith,  known  as  one  <.»f  the  most  indetatigable  opponents  ot  the 
ef  functi'.*nari>m,  jmblished  his  work  on  the  ‘  Parish,  lor 
luar.v  v»  ars  he  has  laK^ured  hard,  and  not  without  success,  to 
r  M'S-/  Kajli'h  public  from  its  apathy,  and  to  warn  against 
::  o  u^.r-uLration.  His  la>t  jmblication  has  the  same 

a.  :u,  ‘ 


..L'< 


1: 


A'  r'eM’vrds  '.his  M'ra-ril  tendency,  we  extract  the  following 
u:  r.;.u*saors  frMH  bis  tini-iy  piildication — 

’ii'.r  ;c  '  who  would  extend  and  make  ])er- 

1  -n.  hureaueraey,  funetionarism — 

in:*  '  si .  -e  :  M — to  appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  men. 

'  time  is  ahsorhed  hy  paying  atten- 


1!/.'  r 
nuai. 


;  w.  -'’.  a5a:r>.  I:  i'  insinuated  that  only  the  low  and  the 
•.''i  li.ix  in  '*1  h  adah<.  l>y  such  tlisgraeelul  and  dishonest 
tluTo  i'  no  dv*ul>t  that  the  end  has  been  accomplished,  to  a  very 
irn-at  «‘\tint.  of  withdrawim;  many  from  giving  attention  to  such 
mattiTs.  Very  diller»‘nt,  imleed,  was  the  spirit  in  England  when  Sir 
Edwanl  Derinu:.  >tanding  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pro¬ 
tested  aiT.iinst  the  in‘w  canons  (of  Arehhishoi)  b‘Uid),  because,  said  he, 
“  I  may  lu*  a  churi*hwarden.” 

‘  If  tin*  ol>jcct  of  life  were  so  low  and  grovelling  as  that  the  mere 
ama.ssinLT  wealth  wi*n*  admitted  to  he  its  great  cud — which  is,  indeed, 
what  is  sought  Iw  hurcain  rats  to  lu*  made  the  sole  spirit  and  tlmught 
ot  our  time  it  is  hut  a  sliort-sightctl  ])olicy  which  can  yi(*ld  to  the 
st'rpent  Void*  that  w<»uld  )u‘guil(*  from  attention  to  common  duties,  and 
wiuihl  engross  all  thought  on  imnu'diati*  personal  aims.  Neither  lor- 
tum*.  property,  nor  tr.ide  t*an  evt'r  he  sate,  nor  the  jnirsults  of  commerce 
sure,  exia'pt  ulu're  law  is  t  ertain.and  free  institutions  secure  the  rights 
ainl  lilu'rties  ot  all  men  Inun  wanton  aggression.  \\  anton  aggression 
comes  in  many  lorms.  \\  h»“n  Parliament  once  abdicates  its  functions, 
and  hu'al  selt-government  allows  itself  to  he  overridden,  central  boards 
get  the  powt*r  ot,  at  any  time,  under  specious  pretexts  of  the  public 
health  or  otherwisi*.  making  arbitrary  orders,  which,  without  appeal 
ami  ri‘dr(*ss,  deprive  a  man  or  a  neigiibourhood  of  piopertv'  and  tlu? 
im'ans  ot  honest  imhi>try.  Had  that  man  and  that  neighhourhood, 
iimtead  i*!  heing  engrossed  in  seltishness,  given  time  and  thought  to 
tlieir  real  duties,  no  excuse  would  have  been  raised  for  the  interference; 
mi  opportunity  would  have  ht*t*n  got  tor  smuggling  through  l*arlia- 
luent  the  nu‘asures  which  give  ]>owers  s»>  uneonstitutional  and  so 
leartidly  dangi*rous.  Sooner  or  later,  while  seltishness  seeks  to  justifv 
itM‘lt  hs  Mid'ring  on  ]>arish  vestrii‘s,  and  is  hlindlv  assiduous  in  its 
mvn  aggrandizement,  the  pinch  is  suddenly  felt,  ami  deservedly  felt, 
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l»v  itsL'ir.  Too  Into  it  is  I’ouml  that  ovon  true  soif-intoivst  is  l>osfc 
servcil  Rv  its  bcin^  iiovor  lorj^^ottcn,  that  overv  man  has  relations,  and 
ouixht  to  have  constant  syin}Kithies,  with  the  nei^hhonrhood  in  wliich 
lie  «lwells.  The  remark  is  tihvious,  that  it*  what  the  institutions  of 
Hnirland  thus  leijuire,  and  what  (Miristianity  no  less  enjoins,  were  done 
hv  each  man,  the  actual  hurthen  on  each  wi)uld  he  ina;)l)reeiahly 
liii:ht  ;  while  there  would  he  the  eonseiousness  in  each  of  ri^ht  done 
and  duty  fullilled,  and  the  high  and  ennohling  sense  of  each  hein^  an 
actual  part  and  parcel  of  the  stati*  in  that  which  constitutes  its  real 
lile.  its  only  strength,  ddius  would  there  he  no  such  thing  as  “low” 
or  “  interested”  ]>arish  authorities,  though  this  charge  itstdf  is  now, 
with  rare  e.\ei‘ptions,  a  scandalous  and  unjustifiahle  libel,  begotten  of 
jealousy  and  a  sordid  sidtishness.  When  every  man  is  known,  by  taking 
his  })art  in  the  alfairs  of  his  rndglihourhootl,  the  best  men  will  he 
chosen,  or  if  not  always  chosen,  will  he  known  and  felt,  by  those  who 
ari‘  chosen  to  hav(‘  their  eyes  upon  their  eonduet  ;  and  thus  all  jobbery 
and  improper  action  will  he  etreetually  pri'vented.  d\)  leave  all  to 
funetionarism,  is  deliberately  to  nurse  and  cherish  jobbery  and  costly 
corruption  ;  to  lu'get  and  foster  social  treachery  and  vileness  in  their 
worst  lin’ms.  'Flu'  man  who,  in  his  sellishness,  thinks  his  judvate  eon- 
ei*rns  too  important  and  (‘Ugrossing  for  him  to  giv(‘  up  time,  or  take 
troidde,  in  the  alfaii’s  of  his  neighbourhood,  is  oll'ering  an  o]>})ort unity 
and  a  bribe,  irresistible  and  sure,  to  those  who  are  hut  watching  their 
opportunity  to  sj)oil  him,  in  common  with  his  neighbour,  of  all  gua¬ 
rantees  for  the  si*eurity  of  his  ju'operty,  for  the  safety  of  his  pursuits 
of  enterprise,  and  for  even  his  jHU’sonal  liberties. 

‘  Jt  ought  to  he  matter  of  honourable  pride  and  gratulation  to  any 
man — it  must  always  he  so  to  every  man  ol*  intelligence  and  manliness 
— when  lu‘  is  ealle<l  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in  ])uhlie  affairs.  Vet 
our  time  is  disgraced,  and  the  ijuhlie  journals  are  oi'ten  disligured,  by 
men  hase-souhMl  enough  to  complain,  and  evidently  thinking  it  rather 
a  line  thing  to  eonn)lain,  of  being  called  upon  to  serve  even  as  jury¬ 
men.  They  would  rather  that  other  men’s  lives  ami  properties  should 
he  dealt  with  arbitrarily  and  summarily,  by  irresponsihlo  functionaries, 
than  <juit  for  a  monu'nt  their  own  selfish  money-getting,  to  take  their 
share  in  tlu*  action  of  institutions  by  which  right  and  justice  are  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  peo]de  by  the  people  themselves  ;  themsidves  respon- 
sihh*  to  each  for  the  mode  of  that  administration  ;  when  Ksau  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  it  was  an  act  of  l‘ar  less  folly  and 
narrow-sighted  immediate  sellishness  than  that  of  those  who  thus 
complain  of,  as  a  grievance,  and  would  shirk,  the  results  of  a  jiositiou 
and  responsibility  the  existence  and  action  of  which  alone  constitute 
Kngland  a  free  nation  and  Hnglishmen  freemen.’ — pj).  112-1 1(>. 

The  special  purpose  of  Mr.  Touliuin  Smiths  book  is  to 
cnlightoii  the  public  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  parish, 
its  functions  and  oiHces.  Whilst  it  is  a  most  useful  hand-book 
for  every  parish  otlicer,  from  the  churchwarden  down  to  the 
]>arish  and  vestry  clerk,  it  treats  at  the  same  time  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  importance  of  the  functions  of  the  jiarish,  whicli  are 
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tliu  oiilv  n*niainiii^  traces  ot  local  selt-govcniineiit  in  England, 
and  might  l>i.*coiuc  again  the  root  ot  a  tar  nioie  ethcient  system 
of  administration  than  the  ]n*esent  centralizing  scheines  ot  the 
French  school.  Writtiai  nnteehnically,  the  hook  is  intelligihle 
to  overv  one.  Whilst  it  discusses  the  most  important  legal  topics, 
it  coiitain.s  an  ov(*r\vhelming  mass  of  learning  and  of  anthpiariaii 
rcsoareh,  illustrating  the  early  manners  and  customs  of  Old 
Kngland  ;  the  .style  is  everywhere  clear  and  manly. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  work  is,  the 
naturt)  and  origin  of  the  parish.  The  author’s  legal  and 
historical  res(*arches  conclusively  ])rove  that  the  parish  is  the 
inttgral  part  (*f  the  hundred,  forming  the  basis  of  the  practical 
machiiu*ry  set  in  motion  on  the  entirely  secular  matter  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  He  shows  how,  stc])  hy  step,  the  ecclesiastical  connexion 
with  parishes  took  ]dace  ;  lunv  Archbishop  Laud  tried  to  make 
them  the  engine  tor  e.stabli.shing  despotism  ;  and  how,  in  our 
days,  the  disjiosition  to  intcrnu‘ddle  with  and  fetter  the  whole¬ 
some  action  of  local  self-government,  led  to  continuous  efforts  to 
shaekh'  the  p<over  of  parishes  of  ada})ting  themselves  to  the 
changt's  of  circumstances. 

In  till*  course  of  his  dis([uisitions,  ^Ir.  Smith  analyses  most 
minutely  all  the  n‘cent  bills  and  enactments  on  the  Poor  Law, 
the  lioanl  ot’ Health,  the  Nuisances  Pemoval  Bill,  &c.,  and  gives 
very  instructivi*  illu.strations  of  blunders  in  modern  experimental 
law-making.  Fxtracts  from  ])arish  records  and  vestry  minutes, 
which  vivitlly  portray  the  jaddic  life  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
parish,  eonelude  th«‘  work,  characterized  by  a  profound  admira¬ 
tion  ot  tin'  ohl  institutions  of  England  and  its  common  law,  and 
by  an  (Mjually  protound  c<uitempt  of  the  unprinci})led  and  experi 
nnaital  way  in  which  statute  law  grows  to  such  prodigious  extent 
as  to  threaten  the  country  with  confusion. 


A  iiT .  I X  . —  The  Vat  riot  for  J/ey,  1 S55. 

2.  The  Xoncouformist  for  May^  ISoo. 

It  is  our  j>re.s<  nt  tlesire  and  purpose  to  expre.ss  a  few  thoughts 
lelatiug  to  iincti Hffti.  We  do  not  intend  to  give  their 

history,  cither  natural  or  chronological,  though  they  have  both, 
and  both  lull  ot  interest;  for  being  a  spontaneous  dictate  of 
social  ii‘crmg,  a  natural  organ  of  social  opinion,  and  a  powerful 
instrument  of  social  action,  they  are,  in  one  form  or  other,  as 
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olil  ils  the  materials  of  ^vhich  they  can  he  made,  and  are  asso¬ 
ciated  ^^itlwdl  the  vari(Hl  and  varvimx  conditions  of  human  life 
and  purpose.  It  would  be  curious — }H‘rha])s  more  curious  than 
])rotitahle — to  trace  ])ul)lic  meetinj^s  through  all  their  stages, 
from  the  rude  war-councils  of  savage  tribes  to  the  orderly  convoca¬ 
tions  of  civilized  nations  ;  from  the  a.‘<sociations  of  seltishness  and 
cruelty  to  the  assemblies  of  ripe  wisdom  and  laborious  love  ; 
for,  like  all  things  else,  they  are  both  etfects  and  causes,  fruits 
and  seeds  ;  and,  while  a  potent  agency  in  the  formation  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  a]>plication  of  jiowt  r,  their  objects,  shajies,  and 
methods  result  from  and  exhibit  the  j)revailing  types  of  thought 
and  [>rinciple  :  but  we  forego  this  task.  Nor  is  it  our  design  to 
indulge  in  mere  laudation,  however  tempting  the  occasion  and 
easy  the  work.  Two  reasons,  if  no  more,  would  ])revent  us,  even 
did  space  and  ])lan  permit.  Such  laudation  is  unm'ccssary  ;  for 
who  recpiires  t(>  be  instructed  or  reminded  in  reference  to  the 
importance  of  these  sociid  ])henomena  and  engines  i  There  may 
be  some  minds  so  thoroughly  ovt  with  all  the  course  and  spirit 
of  the  age,  so  destitute  of  sym])athy  with  its  peculiar  needs 
and  customs,  as  to  regard  public  meetings  with  indiscriminate 
suspicion  and  ilislike,  but  the  general  turn  of  thought  respecting 
them  is  sufficiently  favourable,  to  say  the  least.  d\)))raise  them, 
therefore,  to  j>oint  out  how  ga*and  a  sign  they  are  of  life,  how 
noble  an  illustration  of  freedom,  how  mighty  a  method  of  zeal, 
would  be  as  useless  as  facile — would  be  like  watering  a  garden 
in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm.  A\’hat  is  wanted — and  herein  is 
our  second  reitson — is  not  so  much  ])raise  as  criticism,  the  cor¬ 
recting  and  guiding  of  the  popular  thought  rather  than  the  jus¬ 
tifying  of  the  |)opular  estimate'.  Appreciation  may  not  be  too  high, 
and  yet  it  may  be  incorrect  and  partial.  It  may  be  based  on 
wrong  grounds,  and  may  be  unaccompanied  by  tho.se  convic¬ 
tions  of  incidental  disadvantage  and  insufficiency  for  more 
exalted  good  which  aie  nere.ssary  to  j)rove  its  wi.sdom  and  make 
it  fully  fruitful.  dike  the  judge  who  was  advi.sed  to  content 
liimself  with  giving  his  judgments  and  withholding  his  rea.sons, 
because  his  judgments  were  generally  right  but  his  rea.sons 
generally  wrong,  tin*  ])eo])le  are  more  frecpiently  correct  in  their 
restdts  than  in  their  ])rocesses  ;  and,  like  the  mathematician  who 
admitted  that  the  poems  of  Jlomer  were  ver\’  good,  but  wanted 
to  know  what  they  ynv>cc(/,  the  jieople  are  a])t  to  fail  of  a  ju.st 
opinion  through  the  aj)plication  of  a  defective  or  an  inappro- 
l)riate  method  of  critical  investigation. 

Public  meetings  are  a  necessity  of  modern  life  in  free  conn- 
trie.s.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  ask  whether  they  shall  con¬ 
tinue.  ‘To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  is  no/  the  <pu.‘stion.  Their  most 
jealous  critic,  their  most  inveterate  opponent,  cannot  entertain 
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or, 

tlie  of  their  cessation.  The  developed  energies  of  civilized 
and  ehristianized  society  will  take  this  form;  the  tUousand  oh- 
j,*cts  of  enlightened  zerd  will  he  pursued  by  this  means.  Nor 
shouhl  this  occasion  regret  or  tear.  As  one  man  is  no  man,  as 
association  both  combines  and  increases  individual  resources,  as 
manv  things  never  can  be  done  without  it,  and  man^  moie  never 
will,  ],ublic  meetings  are  to  be  regarded  with  approval  and  coni- 
jilacencv  ;  for  if  thev  bt*  not  absolutely  necessary  to  association,  it 
it  be  julssible  to  conceive  of  co-operation  and  organization  in  their 
absence,  if  men  can  as  a  fact  work  together  without  meeting  to¬ 
gether,  (*r  without  nu‘eting  togidher  in  such  assemblies  as  arc 
now  contemplated,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  of  association 
they  an*  a  condition  next  to  indis])ensable,  and  in  most  cases 
(|uite  indis],cnsable — they  are  its  sign  and  bond,  its  means  of 
nourishment  and  action.  Few  ]>ublic  movements  would  exist, 
and  feW(*r  thrive,  ajiart  from  them. 

d'his  being  so,  the  general  character  and  intluence  of  ]mbiic 
meetings — wh.at  thiw  are  and  what  they  do — shouhl  not  be 
subje‘cts  of  indith'rcnce  to  the  Christian  and  ])hilanthropist ; 
iKU*  will  they  fail  to  regn‘t  if  such  an  agency  should  fall  below 
that  order  of  etliciency  which  it  is  possible  to  reach.  No  oiu*, 
we  imagine,  will  be  charged  with  ‘  grievance-mongering’  (a 
charge  sutliciently  ugly  and  often  sutHciently  just,  but  some¬ 
times  brought  wlien  lliere  is  nothing  to  sustain  it  but  the 
existence  of  a  keen  sense  of  defects,  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  th,*ir  removal)  who  dares  to  think  that  ]mblic  meetings 
have  not  attained  that  order  of  efficiency.  It  is  notorious  that 
important  cla.<ses  (d  men  are  seldom  found  in  attendance  on 
thton,  ami  entertain  no  very  high  estimate  of  them.  Not  only 
tilt*  moibidlv  timi<l,  rescrv(*d,  and  sensitive  ;  not  onlv  those  who 
art*  tbnder  of  criticism  than  service,  and  more  apt  to  detect  ini- 
pt  rtectitnis  than  to  t‘ndt‘avoiir  to  remove  them  ;  not  only  those 
who  have  an  eccentricity  of  judgment  that  forbids  fellow.*^hip  of 
opinion,  or  a  ]u‘rvt‘rseness  of  will  that  ])revents  fellowshij,  in 
lalxmr,  t,r  an  excess  of  st‘lf-esteem  that  shrinks  from  fellowship 
in  r,‘ward  ;  not  only  these,  but  better  men,  men  of  sounder 
reason  ami  healthier  im,rals,  make  no  secret  of  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  and  attest  their  convictions  by  their  conduct.  Something 
must  doubth‘ss  be  ascrib(‘d  to  love  oi*  home  life,  fondness  for  (piiet, 
dislike  ot  the  nu»i\‘  boisterous  and  even  of  the  more  robust  forms 
ot  social  activity,  the  wear  and  tear  ot  oppressive  business  making 
n*]H,se  and  nrreation  luxuries  if  not  necessaries  ;  but  all  these 
will  m,t  t'Xplain  the  ad.mitted  tacts.  ^Ihen*  is  a  deep  feeling 
that  imblic  meetings  are  not  what  they  should  1h*,  and  might  be"; 
there  is  much  in  tliem  that  fails  to  represent,  and  not  a  little 

an  intelligence  not  too  exalted  and  a  taste 
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not  too  retiiiod.  The  favour  with  wliich  tlioy  are  regarded  in 
some  (luarters  affords  a  justiHcation  of  the  discontent  expressed 
in  others.  It  is  not  because  they  meet  the  deepest  wants  of 
either  mind  or  heart,  it  is  not  because  they  lemler  most  needed 
help  to  conscientious  thought  and  serious  will,  it  is  not  because 
they  shed  living  liglit  on  the  path  of  social  usefulness,  and  give 
sound  stimulus  to  the  tiaggiug  energies — all  this  they  may  do, 
ami  because  they  do  it  they  may  be  prized  by  some,  or  even  by 
many  ;  but  this  is  oidy  a  |)ortiou  of  their  character  and  work, 
and  a  portion  which  it  would  be  a  strange  feat  of  self-deception 
to  accept  as  the  chief  ground  of  ])opular  esteem,  leather  as 
scenes  of  relaxation  ;  of  interest  that  does  not  severely  tax  tl\e 
soul ;  as  places  for  the  gratiticatiou  of  curiosity  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  emotion  ;  as  ])leasant  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  life  and 
feeling  ;  as  imioceut  substitutes  for  such  worldly  amusements 
ami  recreations  as  it  is  a  principle  or  a  policy  to  eschew  ;  these 
are  the  as[)ects  in  which  public  meetings  commend  themselves 
to  most  ;  and,  if  so,  who  can  wonder  at  the  complaint  so  often 
heanl,  the  ahstineiice  so  often  deplored  !  If  they  can  be  re¬ 
garded  in  these  lights,  is  there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
the  best  and  most  thoughtful  should  not  frtMpient  them,  or  oidy 
as  a  duty  instead  of  as  a  privilege  i 

While  we  thus  write,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  })ublic  meet¬ 
ings  have  improved,  and  are  now  being  improved.  No  one  con- 
versi»nt  with  them  tluring  the  last  (juarter  of  a  century  will 
lu‘sitatc  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  in  no  (h‘partment  are  the 
signs  of  social  ])rogress  and  jmritication  clearer  and  more 
cheering.  They  have  increased  in  seriousnes.s,  in  sympathy  with 
the  awful  necessities  of  men  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ; 
they  have  become  less  wordy  and  more  practical  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term;  they  have  grown  in  respect  for  the  loftier 
purposes  and  the  honester  methods.  We  intake  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  cheerfully  ;  and,  though  oldiged  to  teel  that  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  and  to  be  undone,  are  encouraged  by  the  tact 
that  it  can  be  made  to  attempt  a  small  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  a  still  greater  imj)rovement.  Our  object  is  not  to  discuss 
formally  all  the  questions  connected  with  j>ul>lic  meetings,  to 
point  out  every  kind  of  evil  or  deticienc}',  but  to  throw  out  some 
of  the  more  important  hints  which  must  have  occurred  to  most 
thoughtful  observers.  Our  discourse  may  bo  desultory,  our  sug¬ 
gestions  may  sometimes  be  deemed  unwise  :  we  have,  at  least,  that 
sutlicient  excuse  for  more  serious  iaults  than  we  shall  commit — a 
good  meaning. 

It  wo\ild  be  absurd  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  ])ublic 
meetings  depend  for  their  efticiency  upon  juiblic  speakers.  'I'l  ia*, 
something  depends  upon  good  hearers  ;  and,  however  little  it 
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may  be  cons'Klercd,  they  who  ‘  make  aiulience'  on  such  occasions 
pcrtorm  no  imimportaiit  tunction.  It  nia^  S(‘ein,  tit  first  si^^ht,  a 
rather  insigniticant  tiling  to  be  a  unit  in  a  multitiule  gathered 
togetlier  to  receive  the  comnumications  ot  the  selected  orators, 
but  there  are  many  more  insiguiticant  things  done  by  all  ot  us  ; 
uml,  in  truth,  to  be  a  meet  listener,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private,  sometimes  reijuires  better  (juahties  than  to  be  a  tit 
Kp«*aker.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  more  patent  merits  of  listeners, 
to  tiie  comlitions  of  an  outwardly  proper  and  becoming  assem¬ 
blage,  to  the  (piiet  deportment,  the  meek  attention,  and  appro- 
])riale  responsi*,  but  to  those  inner  and  more  moral  acts  and 
habits,  without  which  ])ublic  s]K‘akers  would  but  ‘  beat  the  air.' 
Suspect  us  not,  gentle  ri'ailer,  of  irony,  when  we  specify  to  com¬ 
mend  the  receptive  faculty,  the  due  consideration  not  only  of 
what  a  speaker  says  but  means  to  s;iy,  the  generous  .supjdement 
of  his  detects,  the  dis]iosition  to  accept  a  good  intention  for  a 
good  achi('V(‘ment,  to  think  that  through  the  fulness  of  his  own 
faith  he  allows  you  to  take  much  for  granted,  and  to  be  pleased 
with  his  desire  to  amuse  though  it  may  greatly  exceed  his 
power.  Verily,  there  is  not  always  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the 
indebtedness  of  speakers  to  those  whom  they  address,  who 
though,  in  a  Sviise  and  for  the  nonce,  mere  ciphers,  yet  in  their 
relation  have  a  most  impt^rtant  power.  How  much  is  owing  not 
only  to  the  giver  but  to  the  receiver  1  The  same  kind  office 
which  the  skilful,  considerate  reporter  fulfils  is  often  fulfilled  by 
the  wise  and  hmient  listener,  and  the  speech  as  spoken  and  the 
s}XH‘ch  as  heard  are  as  differmit  things  as  the  speech  as  sjioken 
and  the  sjurch  as  printed.  We  would  encourage  those  to  whom 
is  Jissigned  the  task  of  hearing.  Most  great  works  are  done  in 
sileniv.  All  the  chiet  and  most  bimeticent  processes  of  Nature 
are  silent.  ‘  Sjieech  is  silvcTii,  silence  is  golden,' and  where  shall 
we  find  a  truer  illustration  of  this  saying  than  when  we  gaze  upon 
an  attentive  and  btaievolent  audience,  docilelv  regarding  imper¬ 
fect  reasonings,  gratefully  pleiused  with  weU-meant  humour, 
cneouraging  the  timid  and  bearing  with  the  rash,  and  thus 
becoming  to  their  entertainers,  what  her  dress  was  to  the  lady 
in  the  ancient  poet,  the  greater  part  of  themselves  ! 

Hut  this  is  digression.  M  e  were  about  to  remark  on  speakers, 
not  lieaiei  s,  but  our  habits  ami  associations  of  class  led  us  astray, 
and  \\e  tear  h*st  too  strong  a  sell-consciousness  shouhl  have 
undisirably  tingrd  our  comments.  Tlie  late  I^lr.  Jay  said,  in  his 
last  public  appt‘arance  in  l..ondon,  ‘  1  have  not  been  a  friend  to 
the  platloini  ^(lod  ha\ing  graciously  jileased  to  deny  me  that 
privilege.’  We  sliall  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  it  was 
a  ‘privilege  that  was  denied  him,  or  whether,  if  so,  it  was 
giaciousl)  denied.  Ihere  is  always  a  temptation  to  depreciate 
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that  which  we  are  not  gifted  to  do,  and  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Jay's 
chosen  habits,  having  proposed  to  himself  as  his  great  and 
constant  end  excelience  in  the  pulpit,  would  seriously  unfit  him 
for  excellence  on  the  ])latform.  We  (juote  his  words  to  introduce 
the  trite  remark,  that  it  is  not  every  man  who  possesses  the 
qualiticiitioiis  of  a  good  ])latform  speaker,  a  fact  not  always  or 
suiiiciently  considered.  It  has  been  our  lot,  as  belonging  to  the 
nuiuerous  class  of  listeners,  to  ob.sei  ve  a  great  variety  of  species 
of  the  ])latform  orator  ;  indeed,  most  of  those  who  are  regarded 
:is  the  finest  specimens  have  passed  before  our  critical  eye  and 
ear  ;  and  our  deep  conviction  is,  that  very  few  of  them  reach 
anything  like  the  ideal  type,  while  most  are  deficient  in  even 
secondary  excellence.  We  should  not  at  all  exaggerate  our 
im])ression  in  attirming  that,  taken  as  a  wholCj  the  platform  is 
below  the  pul})it.  Kor,  if  it  be  so,  is  the  reason  far  to  seek. 
Of  nec(?ssity,  preachers  must  be  the  chief  ])latform  speakers, 
especially  in  connexion  with  religious  and  philanthropic  objects. 
Tiiere  are  few  laymen,  coin])aratively,  who  have  (uther  the  j)ower 
or  the  disposition  to  address  a  public  audience.  Their  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  unfit  them.  They  ])ossess  not  the  required 
self-possession,  consecutive  thought,  and  familiarity  with  the 
subjects  discus.sed.  Hence  it  comes  to  ])ass  that  the  ministry  is 
looked  to  as  the  quarter  whence  the  main  supply  of  platform 
speakers  must  be  obtained  ;  and  that  even  those  who  feel  and 
confess  to  a  jealousy  of  the  ministry,  and  who  would  fain  abridge 
its  sphere,  are  com])elled  to  avail  themselves  largely  of  its  assist¬ 
ance  even  on  occasions  on  which  laic  resources  miuht  otherwise 
be  a])propriatelv,  and  more  ajqiro])riately,  employed.  And  if 
ministers  are  the  principal  platform  sj)cakers,  they  are,  while  in 
some  respects  adapted  to  the  sphere  by  their  official  training, 
pursuits,  and  work,  in  other  res])ects  disqualified  for  it  by  the 
same  things.  ISot  only  Tuay  a  man  be  able  to  preach  a  good 
sermon  who  can  make  but  a  sorry  sjiei^ch,  l)ut  his  ability  to 
l)i\*ach  a  good  sermon  may  make  a  poor  speech  a  matter  of  higli 
probability.  How  far  it  should  be  .so,  how  far  it  would  be  so  if 
there  were  a  ju-ster  idea  as  to  the  true  constituents  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  good  preaching  and  good  speaking,  we  cannot  now 
attempt  to  inejuire.  Perhaps  it  might  be  fouml,  on  careful  inves¬ 
tigation,  that  the  pulpit  and  the  [)latform  are  not  such  different 
departments  as  many  suppose ;  perha])s  it  might  be  found  that 
each  would  be  better,  if  both  were  more  alike,  that  at  least  some 
of  the  be.st  qualities  and  methods  of  each  might  be  safely  and 
advantageously  cultivated  and  adopted  by  the  other  ;  perhaps  it 
might  be  found  that  the  ]>latform — we  sp(  ak  ])rincipally  of  the 
religious  platform — would  gsin  in  efficiency  by  becoming  more 
premeditative,  grave,  and  instructional,  and  that  the  pulpit  would 
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iiiDrfi  fully  its  purpose  by  Jvu  incrcn.se  of  ficecloni  mid 

tl(‘xil»ility*  a  mure  liearty  and  gonial  dealing  ^vitll  universal 
faculty  and  life.  Hut  as  it  is,  according  to  the  present  sentiment 
and  practice,  jilatform  and  pulpit  are  divorced,  and  the  re.sult  in 
most  Ciises — we  might  say,  indeed,  in  all  cases  in  which  theiehas 
not  b<‘en  a  happv  combination  of  gift  and  opportunity — is  that 
the  same  men  are  not  competent  to  ‘  make  lull  proof  of  the 
ministry'  of  both.  Examples  crowd  the  mind  of  force  and  feeble¬ 
ness,  success  and  failure,  the  most  complete  in  these  respective 
spluues.  There  are  those  who  constitute  the  very  life  of  public 
meetings,  who  never  rise  in  them  without  a  throbbing  welcome, 
and  never  sit  down  without  enthusiastic  applause,  whose  minis¬ 
trations  in  the  church  are  dulness  itself ;  and  there  are  those 
who  can  engage  the  attention  and  sympathies  of  a  congregation 
throuLdi  louix  and  elaborate  discourses,  who  never  leave  the  text 
for  tlie  resolution  without  regretting  it  themselves  and  causing 
others  to  regret  it  too.  The  danger  of  ministers  is,  of  course,  of 
their  becoming  too  ticnnonlc  in  their  speeches — too  formal,  sys¬ 
tematic,  and  technical :  the  occasional  substitution  of  ‘  my  text’ 
for  ‘  my  motion,’  the  occasional  esca])e  from  the  lips  of  ‘secondly’ 
or  ‘  thirdly,’  and  ‘  my  dear  hearers,’  being  but  indications  of  a 
ilitVuulty,  mon'  common  than  themselves,  in  departing  from 
tlie  fixed  habits  cd  thought  and  speech.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  etlbrt  to  do  tliis  often  leads  to  an  extreme  in  the  op])0- 
sit(‘  direction.  The  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  set  discourse, 
and  the  prai.sewoithy  attiunpt  to  adajd  themselves  to  unfamiliar 
circumstances,  may  easily  result  in  an  excessive  exhibition  of  the 
features  that  distinguish  the  platform  from  the  ])ulpit.  Accus- 
tiuiUMl  to  careful  preparation,  ministers  may  be  tem])tcd  to  loose 
and  unpremeditate<l  s]K‘ech  ;  in  the  habit  of  repressing  all  that 
is  not  serious  and  solemn,  they  may  l)e  better  able  to  keep 
down  than  to  regulate  wit  and  humour  ;  dealing  generally  with 
charges  of  sin  and  a<lmonitit)ns  of  duty,  when  called  to  the  task 
of  praise,  tlu‘y  may  easily  exceed  the  limits  of  just  and  becoming 
commendation. 

r»ut  enough  of  this,  lime  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  all  the 
ways  in  which  platform  speaking  might  be  improved.  And, 
after  all,  the  chief  ilifliculty  is  in  the  want  of  courage  and  selt- 
tlenial  in  tin'  speakers.  How  difficult  it  is  to  be  faitiiful  at  a  cost 
or  risk  ;  to  act  upon  conviction  without  regard  to  conse(|uences  ; 
to  .'^UTifict' the  present  to  the  future,  the  transient  to  the  per¬ 
manent  ;  to  1‘ndeavour  to  realize  a  high  and,  by  others,  an  una])- 
])ri'ciated  iileal  ;  to  try  to  do  pi'ople  good  without  their  ap]»roval 
«uid  agani.''t  tluMi  ^^llls  .  All  who  have  to  do  with  the  instruction 
and  im]at‘sMon  of  their  h  llows  are  in  danger  from  this  difficulty  ; 
all  teachers  ainl  preachers  are  subject  to  a  constant  temptation 
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to  accomniodate  themselves  injuriously  to  those  whom  they 
mMress,  and  be  satistied  with  immediate  and  showy  results, 
instead  of  patiently  and  perseveringly  aiming  at  a  lofty  standard 
of  excellence,  and  the  slowest  but  most  enduring  fruits.  It 
re(|uires  but  small  acquaintance  with  public  meetings,  even  of  a 
religious  kind,  to  know  that  the  best  things  are  not  always  the 
most  acceptable.  We  should  scarcely  be  prepared  to  ask,  with 
one  of  old,  on  the  occasion  of  a  popular  applause,  ‘  What  foolish 
thing  have  1  been  saying  i*  and  yet  our  experience  and  observa- 
tion  would  prevent  surprise  if  we  discovered  that  the  weightiest, 
deepest,  truest  utterances,  were  heard  in  silence,  and  even  with 
inattention,  while  those  of  a  superticial  worth  received  fervent 
acknowledgment  and  response.  Public  assemblies  are  doubtless 
com])osed  of  fair  specimens  of  the  classes  which  they  represent, 
and  those  classes  are  j)robably  superior  to  the  average  of  men  in 
intelligence  and  knowledge  ;  at  the  same  time,  this  fact  does  not 
]>repare  us  to  expect  from  them  an  a{)preciation  of  the  highest 
forms  of  thouglit,  the  profoundest  ])rinciples,  and  the  most 
important  truths.  It  is  only  one  man,  here  and  there,  that  can 
appreciate  them  ;  and  still  fewer  men  can  do  so  when  ])resented 
in  a  speech,  and  heard  in  a  crowded  assembly.  But  we  must, 
we  fear,  go  further  than  this,  and  cease  to  wonder  if  things  far 
from  the  highest  and  the  best  should  often  be  preftTred.  A 
careful  criticism  of  human  nature,  as  it  comes  before  us  in  social 
intercourse  and  general  life — a  habit  of  noting  the  faculties  and 
attainments  of  men,  their  range  .and  modes  of  thought,  their 
intellectual  culture  and  moral  judgments — will  sufficiently  solve 
the  problem  before  us.  Only  the  unobserv.an twill  womler,  how¬ 
ever  much  others  may  be  grieved,  at  the  light  demand  which 
popular  audiences  are  apt  to  make  of  the  loftier  (qualities  of 
public  s})eaking :  .and  if  the  thoughtful  reflector  stands  no 
chance  beside  the  fluent  and  tigurative  orator  ;  if  the  narrator  of 
grave  ami  melancholy  facts,  albeit  the  fairest  representatives  of 
the  case  in  hand,  is  only  tolerated,  w  hile  the  painter  of  highly- 
wrought  ])ictures  of  })rosperity  and  success  is  applauded  to  the 
echo  ;  if,  in  (juestions  of  patriotism,  the  ready  appe.al  to  mere 
sentiment,  wound  up  with  the  trite  ([uotation,  *  England,  with  all 
thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still,'  J^nd,  in  times  of  national  .agitation 
and  ‘  indignation  meetings,’  the  noi.siest  proclamations  of  word- 
courage  and  most  bellicose  invocations  of  thoughtless  self-com- 
]>lacency  ending  with  the  un.answerable  .and  unnecessary  resolve, 

‘  Britons  never  shall  bo  slaves !’  win  a  louder  tribute  of  pr.aise 
than  the  fullest  expositions  of  principle  and  the  wisest  suggestions 
of  methods  ;  if  sophistry  should  go  further  than  argument,  and 
wholesiile  .assertions  be.ar  .away  the  prize  from  keen  discrimina¬ 
tions  ;  if  it  should  be  a  successful  policy  to  enlist  attention  by  an 
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introductory  joko,  an«l ‘keep  up  the  interest’  of  a  meeting  by 
reserving  the  most  ‘humorous  speakei  to  the  last,  these  things^ 
we  siw,  so  far  from  contr.adietiug  any  just  estimate  ot  the  present 
condition  ot  even  civilized  liuiiiiimty,  aic  fi[Uite  in  harnioiiy  \Nitli 
all  the  phenomena  that  a])])ear  beyond  the  precincts  ot  the  hall 
and  ainjihitheatre.  Hut,  it  so,  they  do  not  present  a  less  tempta¬ 
tion  to,  or  impose  a  less  resjionsibility  upon,  juiblic  speakers,  hut 
ratht‘r  a  greater.  It  may  be  hard  stea.lfastly  to  resist  the  popular 
current  ;  it  may  be  a  severe  exorcise  ot  virtue  to  forego  the 
brightened  looks  and  grateful  cheers  of  a  well-pleased  assembly, 
to  speak  without  approving  response,  and  read  one  s  speech 
without  those  parenthetical  notes  of  the  reporter  to  which  poor 
human  nature  is  seldom  entirely  inditferent ;  it  may  require  a 
principle  of  special  purity  and  strength  to  deal  in  stern  honesty 
with  truth  and  fact,  and  the  intellects  and  consciences’  ot  men, 
when  more  facile  pcTformances  would  meet  the  felt  exigencies 
and  obtain  the  most  prized  honours  of  the  hour;  but  herein  is 
the  true  vocation  of  the  speaker,  to  endeavour  to  correct  the 
erroneous,  to  retino  the  gross,  to  elevate  the  low'.  The  noblest 
function  of  the  platform  is  to  teach  ;  it  may  have  other  timctions, 
but  this  is  its  noblest — and  the  others  wall  be  fulfilled  in  the 
wisest  mannt'r,  and  with  the  richest  ultimate  results,  when  this 
is  primarily  regarded.  There  is  no  need  to  eschew'  auxiliaries — 
i‘lo(|U(‘nce,  graceful  imagination,  the  occasional  pleasantry,  the 
titting  anecdote,  may  all  be  serviceable  ;  they  may  interest, 
illustrate,  enforce  ;  they  may  he  the  comely  dress  of  a  comely 
form,  the  feather  of  the  arrow',  the  distendinff  properties  of  a 
stylo,  which,  to  refer  to  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Whately,  arc  as 
necessary  as  the  more  nutritious.  But  still,  we  repeat,  the  main 
business  is  to  ti'ach,  and  teaching  must  be  the  basis  of  all  else 
that  is  done,  if  this  be  done  to  good  Jiccount.  ^lerely  to  till  up 
time,  merelv  t«>  transact  business,  merelv  to  excite  the  feelings, 
nn'roly  to  obtain  a  good  collection,  are  inferior,  and  may  become 
unworthy  ends ;  hut  to  beget  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  a 
groat  pur])ose ;  to  enligliten  reason  and  conscience  as  to  its 
claims  ;  to  show’  its  grounds  in  human  needs  and  moral  pro¬ 
vidence  ;  to  evince  its  obligation  from  righteousness  and  philan¬ 
thropy  ;  and  to  bring  soul-wide  sympathies  into  harmony  w  ith 
it — this  is  the  honourable  and  arduous  work.  If  this  l)C  not 
expected  or  desired  by  the  people,  the  more  necessity  is  there  for 
its  being  <lone.  d  ho  platform  is  a  tine  sphere,  albeit,  a  difticult 
one,  tor  those  who  have  ‘  the  patience  of  hope,’  as  well  as  ‘  the 
labour  ot  love;’  who  arc  willing  to  he  Araitten  if  they  be  but 
heard  :  who,  with  the  ancient  p.atiiot,  would  sooner  desevve  a 
monument  than  have  one. 

1  here  are  many  things  in  the  arrangement  and  conduct  ot 
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public  meetings  that  tloserve  serious  consideration — many  things 
capable  of  amendment.  We  would  speak  with  becoming  care  and 
respi‘Ct  of  t/iv  cluiirman*s  office,  but  it  may  be  que.stioned  whether 
the  mode  of  tilling  it  is  always  the  most  jiulicious.  In  general 
meetings  the  otlice  is  a  sinecure  ;  that  is,  the  direct  and  proper 
duties  of  a  chairman  have  no  place.  It  seldom  happens  that 
th(‘n‘  is  any  necessity  for  a  j)residing  authority  to  preserve  order  in 
the  well-trained  assemblies  of  our  countrymen,  and  where  such 
a  necessity  iloes  arise,  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  pei’soii 
selected  for  the  purpose  commands  the  needed  powers.  In  a 
stormy  and  tumultuous  meeting,  where  opposite  partie.s  are 
assembled,  piussionsarc  strongly  excited,  and  discussion  is  allowed, 
the  chairman  should  be  no  common  man  ;  perfect  self-possession, 
imperturbable  gooil  temper,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  impar¬ 
tiality  incapable  of  impeachment,  (‘ourage  which  cannot  be 
cowed,  ]Kitience  which  cannot  be  j)rovoked,  and  a  good  measure 
of  mother-wit,  should  all  be  possessed.  Lamentable  results  have 
we  witiK'ssed  in  the  disorder  and  failure  of  meetings  from  incoinpc- 
tency  in  the  president,  from  ]Kission  and  petulance,  weakness  and 
timidity,  from  too  much  strictness  and  too  much  laxity,  from 
interfering  at  the  wrong  time  and  not  interfering  at  tin;  right 
time.  But,  in  m(>st  cases,  the  chairman  is  not  rccpiired  to  keep 
order  ;  he  has  simply  to  introduce  the  business  ;  and  who  requires 
to  be  told  that  the  mode  of  doing  this  is  often  mo.st  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  I  Chairmen  s  speeches  are  proverbially  dull  and  wearisome. 
Exceptions  there  are,  and  glorious  exceptions  too,  but  frequently 
the  invitation  to  ‘take  the  chair'  is  either  a  way  of  showing 
resp(.‘ct,  or  of  tempting  to  brevity — the  res[)ect  being  founded  on 
])osiLiou  rather  than  j)ersonal  <pialities,  or,  like  gratitude,  con¬ 
templating  future  favours  rather  than  past — and  the  brevity 
often  tailing.  It  would  be  a  luadthy  sign  if  our  religious  associa¬ 
tions  were  less  anxious  tor  W(jrldly  patronage,  paid  less  regtard  to 
rank  and  title  :  we  have  no  wish  to  exclude  riches  and  nobility 
from  such  seats  of  honour  as  the  Church  ])osse.sses,  but  it  is 
seriously  to  bo  deprecated  that  Christian  men  should  so  far  lose 
sight  of  their  spiritual  dignity,  and  the  spiritual  dignity  of  their 
work,  as  to  place  them  <Ui  high  wlnni  notin  alliance  with  marked 
mental  and  religious  worth,  and  .select  for  distinction  those  who, 
to  adopt  an  idea  from  Dr.  Johnsons  severe  criticism  on  Jjord 
Chcstertit*ld,  are  only  saints  among  lords,  and  not  lords  among 
saint.s.  If  chairmen  there  must  be,  they  should  be  cho.sen  either 
to  presi(h)  simj)ly  ;  or  else  merely  to  intro<luce  the  meeting  with 
a  brirf  statenu'nt  of  its  objects  and  jJan  ;  or  el.se  to  make  a  set 
specirh,  in  which  case  the  |)ower  to  do  thi.s  should  be  the  ordy 
or  the  main  condition  of  the  choice. — The  re^Krrt  is  a  tempting 
subject.  How  comes  it  to  pa.ss  that  this  is  generally  the  least 
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pnrt  of  tlic  proceedings?  Indeed,  whnt  is  termed 
‘the  hnsniess’  of  the  meeting  is  commonly  that  ^v]lich  few 
hearers  have  an v  care  ahout.  just  as  to  ‘take  tea,  though  the 
suhstance  of  the  invitation,  is  in  every  sense  the  least, ^and  the 
least  attractive,  element  in  a  modern  evening  })arty.  Called^  to 
‘  receive  the  report  and  ap]>oint  otticers  tor  the  year  ensuing,  iu 
most  cases  tlu‘  rej^ert  would  be  gladly  dispensed  \yith,  and  the 
otticers  are  appointed  when  the  meeting  is  in  a  rapid  j)rocess  ot 
dissolution,  or  its  interest  is  altogether  exhausted.^  As  to  the 
rep<>rt,  we  must  In*  allowed  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  justice  is 
done  to  it,  or  justict‘  <lone  to  ]mblic  meetings  in  reference  to  it. 
It  is  much  in  the  same  predicament  with  sermons:  we  hear,  on 
all  sides,  of  the  j^opular  distaste  for  sermonic  literature,  tliat 
.sermons  will  not  sell  and  are  not  read,  and  all  kinds  ot  expe¬ 
dients  are  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  shun  the  effects  ot  this 
disfavour,  .sermons  being  wrought  into  lectures,  divided  into 
cha]»ters,  deninled  of  texts  and  titles  :  you  may  not  know  it, 
good  reader,  but  three-fourths  of  religious  literature  is  nothing 
but  .s(*rmons  in  .some  state  or  stage  of  metamorphosis.  Aow,  as 
to  this  supposed  prevahuit  disesteem  i'or  soYmoim,  as  such, 

we  arci  (‘utirely  sceptical.  There  may  bo  a  strong  re})Ugnance  to 
])nblisht‘d  .siainons,  and  probably  is,  but  that  it  is  owing  to  any 
dislik(‘  of  the  mere  hnan  of  pulpit  discourses,  we  are  more  than 
doubtful.  On  the  contrarv,  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
wide-sprt‘ad  and  vigorous  prejudice  in  its  favour,  a  prejudice  the 
operation  of  which  is  checked  by  the  too  frecpient  failure  to  give 
it  healthy  and  befitting  scope.  The  true  remedy  for  the  ima¬ 
gined  evil  is  not  to  abandon  the  accidents  but  to  improve  the 
essence ;  not  to  preserve  a  .sermonic  incognito,  but  to  make  ser¬ 
mons  not  ashamed  to  be  recognised.  And,  in  like  manner,  we 
dare  to  hint  that  there  is  no  inv'eterate  dislike  in  the  popular 
mind  to  reports,  but  that  the  (piality  of  mo.st  reports  is  such  as 
to  exhaust  the  most  powerful  patience  of  general  hearers.  A\  e 
st‘e  no  reason  why  the  report  should  not  be  a  most  instructive 
and  attractive  contribution  to  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  :  in 
connection  with  our  chief  institutions,  all  that  is  recpiired  to 
make  it  so  is  more  condensation,  and  skill,  and  method — a  judi- 
cituis  .'^election  ot  materials,  a  graphic  description  of  facts,  a 
graceful  tlraperv  oi  style,  and  a  })rofound  respect  to  brevity.  No 
wondtw  that  with  bare  details,  lumbering  statements,  and  prosy 
reth'ction.s,  a^  report  as  long  as  a  gospel  should  be  as  dry  as  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  e  would  commend  to  the  literary  caterers  of  our 
public  meetings  the  models  of  the  evangelic  histories ;  from 
them  thev  may  h?arn  the  double  arts  of  happy  insertion  and 
s(‘\ere  (v.nission.- — Ihc  length  ot  public  meetings  is  a  frc(pient 
topic  ot  complaint.  \\  hitefield  said,  on  one  occasion,  that  he 
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liad  boon  prayed  info  a  "ood  frame  and  prayed  out  of  it  ;  many 
mav  sivy  that  tliey  have  been  spoken  into  and  out  of  a  deej)  in¬ 
terest.  Tlie  cure  of  this  is  not  .so  much  to  have  fewer  speakers 
— though  that  is  sometimes  de.sirable — as  to  have  shorter 
speeches.  This  end  might  easily  be  attained  by  a  judicious 
selection  and  as.signment  of  topics.  The  plan  of  having  three 
or  four  lengthy  resolutions,  and  two  or  three  speakers  to  each, 
is  about  iis  unwise  as  any  plan  could  be.  The  etfect  is  to  tempt 
speakers  to  occu|)y  too  much  time,  and  ditferent  .speakers  to  go 
over  the  same  ground.  The  ])lan  of  having  resolutions  at  all  is 
very  (piestional>le  :  there  may  be  some  advantage  in  committing 
]»eople  directly,  and  by  their  own  act,  to  principles  and  purposes, 
but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  of  formality, 
if  not  uf  hypocrisy,  attendant  on  it  ;  and  we  are  therefore  glad 
to  perceive  that  this  plan  is  gradually  going  out,  giving  place  to 
the  adoption  of  ‘topics'  and  ‘.sentiments'  as  te.xts  of  discourse. 
Hut  whatever  form  the  basis  of  the  presented  remarks  may  take, 
it  should  not  be  too  wide,  and  each  speaker  should  be  e.x[>ected 
to  address  himself  to  one  thing,  and  have  amjde  time  for  preme¬ 
ditation  uj>on  that ;  it  is  notorious  that  men  talk  most,  as  a  rule, 
when  they  have  least  to  .say,  and  that  condensation  is  much  more 
dilhcult  to  most  than  expansion.  Let  speakers  be  duly  informed 
beforehand  of  the  subject  on  which  they  will  be  exj)ected  to 
comment ;  let  that  .subject  be  selected  and  limited  with  a  view 
to  the  order  and  unity  of  impression,  afford  no  occasion  for 
desultory  discourse,  and  no  excuse  for  ‘having  nothing  to  say,* 
which  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  .saying  a  great  tleal  too  much  ; 
and  not  only  will  public  meetings  ac(piire  a  much  higher  cha¬ 
racter,  but  they  will  occupy  a  much  shorter  time;  their  interest 
will  be  deepened,  and  it  will  be  sustained  to  the  close. 

Hetore  terminating  our  remarks  on  public  meetings,  we  would 
say  a  wonl  on  one  or  two  of  their  forms  and  uses,  to  which  we 
have  not  referred. 

The  custom  has  been  growing  among  u.s,  of  late  years,  of 
making  }>ublic  meetings  the  arenas  of  controversy,  Que.stions 
])olitical  and  social,  and  even  (piestions  eccle.siastical  and  doctrinal, 
are  often  discu.s.sed  by  selected  champion.s,  and  according  to  fixed 
rules  of  debate,  before  ])romiscuous  audience.s.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  important  creeds  and  theories  deem  it  wise  to  .summon 
miscellaneous  congregations  to  witne.ss  feats  of  polemic  gladiator- 
ship,  and  to  ‘  set  a  great  as.sembly  against*  the  advocates  of  opj>o- 
site  opinions ;  and  thus,  not  only  matters  relating  to  the  present 
and  outer  life,  the  economics  of  state.s,  and  the  operations  of 
])hilanthropy,  but  matters  relating  to  the  church  and  theology 
become  the  subjects  of  ond  debate.  Prote.stants  and  llomani.sts, 
Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  Voluntaries  and  Estiddished  Church 
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men,  have  all  appeared  hetore  the  luiselected  public,  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  claims  of  their  respective  iaitlis,  tor  the  ocoixsion,  to 
the  adjudication  of  excite<l  assemblies.  A\  e  conf(‘ss  that  we  con¬ 
template  this  cu.<tom  with  nnatVected  and  unmiiigled  regret.  It 
is  not  in  the  interest  (d  any  particular  parties  or  principles  that 
we  do  so.  We  know  not  of  anv  reason  in  the  nature  ot  our 
opinions,  or  in  the  (|ualitications  of  their  re])rcsentatives,  to  cause 
such  regret ;  and  w'e  are  not  aware  that  the  results  ot  past 
polemicxd  encountei's  of  the  kind  referred  to  have  been  untavour- 
able  to  those  opinions :  indeed,  we  (piestion  it  any  results  ot 
importance  in  the  way  of  conversion  do  generally  follow  these 
encount(‘r.s,  mo.st  people  retaining  their  previous  opinions,  or  both 
sides  atVopling  about  an  eijual  number  of  converts.  But  in  the 
interest  of  inttJi  tht'so  (‘xliibitions  are  to  us  exceedingly  paintul. 
The  atmosph(*r(‘  of  a  j)ublic  meeting  is  necessarily  unlriendly  to 
that  calmm.‘ss  of  spirit  and  intentness  of  thought  which  grave 
and  dithcult  problems  imperatively  demand  ;  and  it  is  the  essence 
of  a  <Iehate  (o  make  the  issue  dependent  to  an  injurious  extent 
on  mere  accidental  cinaimstanccs  and  inferior  j^ow^rs.  Not  only 
is  it  reasonable  to  su])pose  that  a.  popular  assembly,  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  beholding  a  combat  of  opinions,  is  in  no  mood, 
and  has  hut  little  power  to  do  justice  to  such  delicate  things  as 
statistical,  historical,  and  philological  reasonings — being  otten, 
for  the  most  part,  in  as  poor  a  plight  as  the  cobbler  who  patiently 
list  (‘lied  to  discussions  in  a  tongue  to  him  unknow’n,and  assigned 
defeat  to  him  who  was  soonest  angry;  but  the  conditions  of  oral 
disputation  place  the  principals  in  a  relation  to  the  truth  which 
is  unfair  to  it.  We  do  not  sinqdy  com]dain  that,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  the  contest  necessarilv  becomes  one  between  men  ratlier 


than  l»etween  opinions,  that  the  (piestion  is  not  what  is  worthiest 
but  who  is  ablest,  that  the  disj)lay  is  more  of  personal  (pialities 
than  ot  the  merits  of  things  ;  wo  coinjdain  that  an  artificial  and 
unjust  valu(‘  is  attached  to  the  lower  ])ersonal  (]ualitics.  It  by 
no  means  hdlows  that  tlic  victory  shall  be  ascribed,  or  even  he 
thought  fairly  to  belong,  to  the  most  leained  and  thoughtful,  the 
most  logical  and  oorreet ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  for  the 
combatant  fullest  ot  his  theme,  im^st  deeply  acrpiainted  with  it, 
and  able,  when  selt-po.ssessed  and  free,  to  do  it  utmost  justice, 
to  appear  to  .serious  disadvantage  in  oral  conflict  with  one  far 
infm  ior  to  himself  in  acquirement  and  tlie  higher  orders  of  faculty, 
lo  siiy  nothing  ot  the  vices  to  which  plattorin  controversy  affords 
an  occasion,  it  not  a  t(*mptation,  eftn^ntery,  unfairness,  untruth- 
tulne.ss,  ])artiality,  and  passion,  it  gives  amjde  and  dangerous 
scojH'  to  gifts  and  im  I  hods  at  bf'st  ot  little  worth — the  cuuiiing 
artitico,  the  nady  humour,  the  felicitous  memory,  the  dextermis 
u.se  of  authorities,  the  adroit  appeal  to  feeling.  "  The  pure  and 
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lofty  mind  will  eschew  resources,  not  absolutely  false  or  dishonest, 
that  are  likely  in  most  jx)])ular  assemblies  to  extricate  irom  ditli- 
culty  and  win  applause.  On  these  cfrounds  we  witness  witli  no 
favour  the  [growing  practice  of  substituting*,  in  the  discussion  oi 
the  gravest  and  most  spiritual  topics,  the  ])latform  for  the 
and  shall  bo  glad  to  see  the  advocates  of  opinions  on  all  sides 
abandoning  so  tempting  but  so  dangerous  an  arena,  and  content¬ 
ing  them.solves  with  scenes  and  instruments  of  controversy  less 
exciting  but  more  worthy — giving  greater  honour  to  truth,  and, 
in  the  last  result,  doing  more  good  to  man. 

An  important  form  of  public  meeting,  and  one  which  promises 
to  become  more  important  in  proj)ortion  to  the  increa.s<i  of 
popular  intelligence  and  zeal,  is  that  of  the  conference.  It  will  be 
seen  at  first  sight  that  this  may  atford  an  admirable  means  ot 
fpiickening  and  guiding  pid)lic  sentiment,  and  of  making  avail¬ 
able,  and  apjdying,  resources  for  public  action  of  inestimable 
value.  All  tlie  greatest  movements  of  modern  times  have  been 
largely  indel)ted  to  conferences  for  their  success,  if  not  for  their 
existence.  That  tlie  choicest  and  most  intluential  minds,  dee})ly 
concerned  in  tlie  attainment  of  ends  connected  with  the  good  of 
man,  should  meei  together  to  take  counsel  of  each  other  respecting 
tlie  desirablene.ss  of  action,  and  the  modes  and  methods  it  shouM 
assume  if  taken,  and  to  stir  each  other  up  by  the  varied  repre¬ 
sentations  of  truth  and  duty  wliich  such  minds  are  sure  to  make, 
is  a  dictate  of  the  simplest  and  directest  wisdom,  so  long  as  ‘  in 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,’  so  long  as  some 
men  are  destimxl  to  lead  and  others  to  follow,  so  long  as  truth 
IS  elicited  by  a  comparison  of  judgments,  and  strengtli  is  gained 
by  a  union  of  powers.  At  the  same  time  we  deem  it  worthy  of 
consideratiim  whether  conferences  are  always  or  generally  con¬ 
ducive,  iis  they  might  1)0,  to  the  results  proposed.  It  is  a  delicate 
in(|uiry,  and  one  scarcely  fit  for  introduction  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  pa])er.  We  can  suggest  only  a  hint  or  two  of  thought.  Per¬ 
haps  something  might  he  done  to  secure  a  fitter  and  fuller  repre¬ 
sentation  of  calm  and  weighty  wisdom  than  is  always  obtained. 

e  are  aware  that  there  arc  difhculties  in  the  way  of  this:  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  the  desirablenes.s  of  conciliating, 
here  a  man,  there  a  fiarty,  and  elsewhere  a  rlistrict,  and  the  inci¬ 
dental  evils  of  any  and  every  mode  of  selection,  are  serious 
obstacles.  Put  .something  may  be  done,  if  it  be  felt  that  con¬ 
ferences  are  more  means  than  ends,  that  their  bu.sines.s  is  not  to 
make  a  sliow,  but  to  do  a  work,  that  their  value  is  not  arith¬ 
metical  but  dynamical,  and  that,  according  to  the  old  .saying,  the 
half  is  sometimes  more  than  the  whole.  Jhit  if  conferences  are 
susce]>tibhi  of  improvement  in  the  way  of  a  wiser  selection  of 
their  constituents,  no  one  conversant  with  them  will  deny,  that 
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they  are  capahle  of  aiueiKlinont  also  in  the  manner  in  whicli  they 
art;  conductotl ;  ami  their  name  suggests  the  chiet  nectl  and 
methotl  i)f  amendment.  Ti>ey  often  tail  of  being  cou  fcvcuccti,  iii 
the  possible  ant  I  tlesirable  degree.  The  vice  of  speechifying,  for 
it  becomes  a  vice  on  many  occasions,  has  crept  into  them,  and 
weakened  them.  Harangues  are  often  substituted  tor  counsels, 
elotpient  tleclamations  for  fact  and  reason,  the  orations  of  the  tew 
for  the  tlioughts  of  all.  A  proverb  has  been  happily  described  as 
‘the  wit  of  one  ami  the  wisdom  of  many:’  in  this  sense  the 
decisions  of  conferences  sliouUl  be  proverbial,  the  condensation 
and  definition  by  the  practist'd  and  practical  of  the  prevailing 
meaning  of  a  varied  assembly.  We  have  many  times  been 
grieved  that  persiuis  summoned  to  deliberate  have  been  expected 
only  to  listen,  or  at  least  to  .sjjeak  only  in  the  direction  of  fore¬ 
gone  conclusions ;  that  unexjmeted  views  have  been  hastily 
n*jecte<l,  and  honest  dissidence  impatiently  condemned  ;  and  that 
coiihrences,  instead  of  being  what  their  name  imports,  liave 
denuded  themselves  of  their  proper  character,  and  resigmul 
their  noble  function,  and  have  become  in  one  sense  mere  })ublic 
meetings,  and  in  another  mere  private  meetings — public  meet¬ 
ings,  but  without  their  numbers ;  private  meetings,  but  without 
tln‘ir  .si  cre.sy. 

Were  we  dispo.sed  to  moralize,  many  reflections  are  suggested 
by  the  various  facts  and  topics  that  have  been  now  adverted  to. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  ‘  there  is  much  to 
be  .said  on  both  .siile.s.’  Public  meetings  are  neither  more  nor 
le.ss — and  no  reasonable  man  can  expect  them  to  be — than  a 
mirror  of  human  nature,  and  the  good  and  evil,  the  wisdom  and 
tollv,  the  .stnaigth  ami  weakne.ss  of  human  nature  will  be  retiected 
by  them.  Men  in  assembly  will  not  greatlv  differ  from  men 
apart;  tluTe  is  no  magic  in  convocation;  the  aggregate  of  im¬ 
perfection  is  not  perfection.  And,  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
within  the  reach  of  particular  individuals  and  organizations — 
whatever  may  be  done  by  the  counsels  and  the  virtues  of  the 
tew — the  chief  remedy  for  admitti'd  defects  must  be  in  the 
general  improvement  of  society,  ’flie  spread  of  knowledge,  a 
healthier  moral  tone,  a  deeper  faith,  will  improve  public  meet¬ 
ings  as  they  will  improve  all  things  else.  To  these  let  us  address 
ourselves.  They  are  worthy  of  the  toil  which  they  demand.  The 
elevatii>n  of  i>ur  race  is  a  great  Viiit  gradual  ]>rocess  ;  ‘  neither  is 
this  a  work  of  one  day  or  two.’  Meanwhile,  let  us  be  thankful 
that  public  meetings  have  had  and  have  their  place  in  this  high 
service,  that  they  have  rendered  no  inconsiderable  help  not  only 
in  applying  men  s  activities  but  in  making  men  lit  to  act;  and 
let  each  one  seek,  according  to  the  nieasure  of  the  ability 
entrusted  to  him  by  God,  to  increase  their  might  in  word  and 
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♦leoil,  that  they  may  more  powerfully  co-operate  with  all  the 
beni^m  and  blessed  agencies  now  at  work  in  hastening  the  time 
when  their  success  shall  be  witnessed  in  their  extinction  ;  when 
in  their  present  form  they  shall  cease,  because  their  ends  shall 
be  all  attained. 
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llritfauji  and  La  Vrndcr.  Taira  and  Sh'rfchrs ;  v'ilh  a  \o1lrr  of  the 
L\fr  and  Lifrrari/  Charartrr  of  Kniilo  Souvra/rr.  Fcap.  Svo. 
p[>.  'M)\.  Kdiiihiirgh  :  CViiistahli*  t'e  Co. 

AnotiikIv  vohiiiu‘  of  C\)iistahl(*’s  ‘  ^liscpllany  of  Furcign  Litcratiuv,*  to 
Mliicli  \v(‘  art*  glatl  to  liiid  jtrelixod  a  Idographical  notici*  of  the  author. 
'This  is  aeeordaut  witli  the  suggestion  we  made  in  not  icing  some  of 
the  1‘oiiner  volumes  t)f  the  series.  We  tlo  not  imagine  that  it  is 
in  ettnsetjuenee  of  such  suggt*stit)n,  nor  are  wt*  concerned  on  this 
point.  It  is  (‘iiough  that  the  thing  is  done,  and  we  liojie  the  plan 
will  l)t“  continued  in  future  volumes,  'I'lie  prt'sent  contains  eight  brief 
tales  ot  one  ol  the  most  pli'asing  ami  instructive  ot  the  modern  authors 
of  France,  ddiey  are  distinguished  by  various  (jualities,  hut  all  bear 
the  impress  of  a  relincd,  sensitive,  and  pun*  mind,  in  which  tlu?  social 
atVei'tions  largely  predominate.  ‘ 'I'he  llargeman  of  tlm  Loire’  is  ou 
the  whole  our  favorite,  though  all  will  he  read  with  pleasure.  I'he 
author  died  .Inly  oth,  iSol,  at  the  comparatively  <‘arly  age  of  forty- 
eight.  1 1  is  works  W(‘re  very  numerous,  though  hut  little  known  in 
Fngland.  d'hey  an*,  howevt*r,  mdikt*  many  contemporary  ])ro<luctions, 
(‘ininently  wortliy  of  translation,  and  the  j)r(*sent  vohinu*  will  probably 
serve  to  introduet*  f>thers  to  our  countrymen.  ’I’he  conversational 
]u)wers  of  Souvestre  an*  said  to  have  b(*en  more  remarkable  than  his 
writings.  ‘  In  the  one,  as  in  the  otlu  r  casi*,’  say  the  translators  of 
this  Volume,  ‘  the  moral  tone  was  ever  [>i’edominant,  so  that  it  has 
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they  are  capable  of  anieiulincnt  also  in  the  manner  in  wliich  they 
arti  conducted;  and  their  name  suggests  the  chiet  need  and 
method  of  amendment.  They  otten  tail  of  being  contt'nniccs,  in 
tlK‘  possible  and  desirable  degree.  The  vice  of  speechifying,  for 
it  bi‘comes  a  vice  on  many  occa.sions,  has  crept  into  them,  and 
weakened  them.  Harangues  are  otten  substituted  for  counsels, 
elo(|uent  ileclamations  for  fact  and  reason,  the  orations  of  the  tew 
for  the  thoughts  of  all.  A  proverb  has  been  happily  described  as 
‘the  wit  of  one  ami  the  wisdom  of  manv in  this  sense  the 


decisions  of  conferevices  should  be  proverl)ial,  the  condensation 
and  detiiiition  by  the  practised  and  practical  ot  the  prevailing 
meaning  of  a  varied  assembly.  AVe  have  many  times  been 
grieved  that  iiersons  summoned  to  deliberate  have  been  expected 
only  to  listen,  or  at  least  to  sj)eak  only  in  the  direction  ot  tore- 
gone  conclusions;  that  unexpected  views  have  been  hastily 
rejocted,  and  hom‘st  dissi<lence  impatiently  condemned  ;  and  that 
conferences,  instead  of  being  what  their  name  imports,  have 
donmled  themselves  u\'  their  propi'i*  character,  and  resigmnl 
their  noble  function,  and  have  become  in  one  sense  mere  ])ublic 
me(‘tings,  ami  in  another  mere  private  meetings — ]mblic  meet¬ 
ings,  but  without  their  numbi*rs ;  private  meetings,  but  without 
tht‘ir  sreresv. 


\V(‘re  we  disposed  to  moralize,  many  retlections  are  suggested 
by  the  various  facts  and  topics  that  have  been  now  adverted  to. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  ‘  there  is  much  to 
b(‘  said  on  both  sides.’  Public  meetings  are  neither  more  nor 
less — and  no  ri‘asonable  man  can  expect  them  to  be — than  a 
mirror  of  human  nature,  and  the  good  and  evil,  the  wisdom  and 
folly,  the  strongth  ami  weakness  t)f  human  nature  will  be  reflected 
by  them.  Men  in  as.sond»lv  will  not  greatly  ditfer  from  men 
apart  ;  tluTe  is  no  magic  in  convocation;  the  aggregate  of  im¬ 
perfection  is  not  portbetion.  And,  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
within  the  reach  cd'  j»articular  individuals  and  organizations — 
whatever  may  be  done  by  the  counsels  and  the  virtues  of  the 
lew — the  chief  remedy  for  admitted  defects  must  be  in  the 
goiuTal  improvement  of  society.  The  spread  of  knowledge,  a 
healthier  moral  tone,  a  deeper  faith,  will  imjirove  public  meet¬ 
ings  .os  they  will  improve  all  things  else.  To  these  let  us  address 
ourselves.  They  are  worthy  of  the  toil  which  they  demand.  The 
elevation  of  our  race  is  a  great  Viut  gradual  process;  ‘neither  is 
this  a  work  ot  one  day  or  two.’  Meanwhile,  let  us  be  thankful 
that  public  meetings  have  had  and  havt*  their  place  in  this  high 
service,  that  they  have  rendered  no  inconsiderable  help  not  only 
in  applying  men  s  activities  but  in  making  men  lit  to  act;  and 
let  each  one  seek,  Recording  to  the  measure  of  the  ability 
entrusted  to  him  by  Clod,  to  increase  their  might  in  word  and 
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Oeotl,  that  they  may  more  powerfully  co-operate  with  all  the 
henii^n  and  blessed  agencies  now  at  work  in  hasttming  the  time 
when  their  success  shall  he  witnessed  in  their  extinction  ;  when 
in  their  ])resent  form  they  shall  cease,  becanse  their  ends  shall 
be  all  attained. 
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Jiriffain/  and  La  Vrndt'r.  Taira  and  Skrtrhra ;  v'ith  a  \o1icr  of  (hr 

Lif  and  Lifrran/  Charartrr  of  Tniilr.  Souvralrr.  Frap.  Svo. 

]»[>.  JU)1.  Kdiiihiirgh  :  CViiistahU*  y's:  Co. 

AndTHKR  vohiini*  of  CViiistahlc’s  ‘  ^lisccllaiiy  of  Foreij^n  Liloraturc,*  to 
which  wi‘  art‘  glad  to  lind  ]>r(‘lixcd  a  biographical  iiotict*  ol'tho  author. 
This  is  accordant  with  the  suggestion  we  iiuulc  in  noticing  soint*  of 
the  foinior  volumes  of  the  scries.  Wt*  do  not  iinagint*  that  it  is 
in  const*(picncc  of  such  suggestion,  nor  arc  wi;  concerned  on  this 
point.  It  is  enough  that  the  thing  is  thme,  and  we  hojie  the  ]>lan 
will  1h‘  continuetl  in  future  volumes.  'I'lie  present  contains  i-ight  brief 
tales  ot  one  ot  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  ot  the;  modern  authors 
(*f  France.  'I'hey  are  distinguishetl  by  various  ipialities,  hut  all  hear 
the  im]»rcss  of  a  relined,  sensitiv(‘,  and  pun*  mind,  in  which  the  social 
alVeetions  largely  ])redominate.  ‘ 'fhe  llargeman  ot‘  the  Loire’  is  on 
the  whole  our  favorite,  though  all  will  he  read  with  pleasun*.  T’he 
author  died  duly  5th,  IS51,  at  the  eomparatividy  early  age  ol'  ibrty- 
eight.  His  works  were  very  numerous,  though  hut  litth?  known  in 
Fngland.  'They  are,  however,  unlike  many  eontemjjorary  ])roductions, 
eminently  worthy  of  translation,  and  the  present  volume  will  probably 
serve  to  introduet*  others  to  our  iMtuntrymen.  Tlie  conversational 
]>owers  of  Souvestre  arc  said  to  have  ht‘en  more  remarkable  than  his 
writings.  ‘  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other  ease,’  say  the  translators  of 
this  volume,  ‘  the  moral  tone  was  ever  predominant,  .so  that  it  has 
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UxMi  saia  of  him,  that  if  ho  had  been  born  a  JM'onoli  Protestant  he 
wimhl  havt*  lu)  doubt  beetnne  a  pastor,  so  N\holl\  Wiis  his  iieait  set 
upon  tin*  moral  and  ivlij^ioiis  instruelioii  oi  his  eouiilrymeii. 

J  lloif'ft  Jih'vnfurr  hi  (hr  lllldii  of  Aiodndia;  or,  Jlcrhrrt\s  ^0(0 
Hook.  P.y  William  llowitt.  Second  Kdition.  Foolseai)  Svo. 
pp.  070.  London;  I lall,  Virtue,  A:  Co. 

Wi;  are  not  surpri>ed  at  this  small  volume  havini:^  reached  a  second 
edition.  It  is  wtdl  entith‘d  to  the  distinction,  for  a  more  interesting 
1  00k  of  its  class  we  never  naid.  It  ‘was  written  amid  the  scenes  and 
(diaraeters  whieli  it  describes,’  and  there  is  a  Inshncss  and  liic-like 
reality  :d*ont  it  which  is  ]K*rlcctly  captivating.  It  is  just  the  kind  of 
bo<*k  uhicli  Mr.  llowitt  can  write  U-tter  than  any  other  man.  'riic 
grave'  and  the  gay;  the  nn'rallzing  of  age,  ami  the  as])irations  of 
\outh;  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  sketches  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life,  personal  incidents,  with  a  due  allowance  of  exciting  adven¬ 
tures,  are  mingled  in  lair  proportions.  In  our  own  circle  we  have  wit- 
nessi'd  the  interest  it  excites,  and  can  assure  our  readers  that  none  of 
them  will  be  disappoinU-d  in  its  ]>crusal.  Should  they  be  so — which 
we  scarcely  deem  j»ossiblc — they  .<hould  seriously  ask  themselves 
whether  the  fault  is  not  their  own.  Mr.  llowitt  has  done  his  j)art 
admirably,  and  the  reader  who  is  not  gratified  by  the  ])erusal  of  his 
vtilumc,  has  need  to  suspect  himself  rather  than  to  mistrust  the 
;iulhor.  _ _ 

/PJ*;7i’.v  (f  (hr  lu  v.  Thomas  JTCrir,  D.I).  A  New  and  Uniform 
IhUlitui.  I’hlitcd  by  his  Son.  Part  I .  I/ifrofJohn  Kuojc.  I2s.  Gd. 
pp.  d(»S.  Ldinburgh  and  Jiondon  :  Blackwood  A  Sons. 

’fni:  rcputatiiui  ol  Ih\  M‘Crie  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  was  lirmly 
(‘stabll>hed  by  his  ‘  Life  of  Knox,’  which  was  published  in  1818.  That 
rejaitation  is  well  sustained  by  the  works  he  subsequently  jiroduecd. 
t  >1* some  of  tlu'se,  several  editions  liave  been  called  for,  and  we  know 
not  that  a  bettm*  service  can  be  rendered  than  by  a  cheaj)  and  wcll- 
<‘diteil  issue  ol  the  whole,  ’fhe  Lives  of  Knox,  and  Andrew  ]\lelville, 
tlu'  llistoiics  ot  the  Belorination  in  Italy  and  Spain,  together  with  his 
Sermons,  criti^pie  onSeott’s  ‘Old  Mortaiity,’  Ac.,  are  now  to  be  issued 
in  ((Uir  volumes  ;  each  volume  to  consist  of  two  (juarterly  jiarts,  or  live 
shilling  number.^.  In  general  the.se  works  will  be  issued  exactly  as 
tlmy  ])ro(H*ede<l  irom  the  author’s  hands,  though,  in  a  lew'  cases,  notes 
will  be  adih'tl.  either  from  the  authors  own  manuscript,  or  from  other 
sources.  I  ho  I  art  now  before  us  is  j)rintcd  on  good  paper,  and  in 
clear,  rt'adabh*  tyjH',  and  the  series  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  w  hat  it  is 
well  cut  it  It'd  to,  a  Nory  cordial  and  extensive  reception. 

The  Voiecs  of  the  Seven  Thunders,  Poyal  Svo.  2s.  pp.  24. 

London;  Cash.  l85o. 

rms  book  is  addressed  *to  the  human  lainily,  of  everv  clinic,  nation, 
kindred,  and  tongue,  now*  located  u|  on,  and  scattered  over  this  orb, 
"bo,  tinough  the  eternal  and  vital  eliluxion  of  the  one  inimitable 
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law  of  all  Ikmiii;,  have  now  boeonie  the  heirs  in  possession  of  the 
hiirhest  kinufiloin  of  Urivstrial  lonn  ;  ami  to  those  holy  and  incarnate 
intellii^enees,  the  t'hnreli  invisible,  liow  scattered  and  sown  within 
such  foim.  who.  thron^^h  the  operation  of  the  same  iniinitahle  law  ol 
heinir.  and  bv  virtue  of  their  entoinbinent  within,  and  holdini^  ])0sses- 
sion  (*f  the  tlower  <*f  the  human  lamily,  have  now  become  the  heirs  in 
inmu‘diate  reversion  of  the  hiufhest  kingdom  of  celestial  form.’  In 
this  passage  oiir  readers  must  tlnd  our  apology  for  being  unable  to 
give  anv  opinion  of  the  contents  or  character  ol  the  work.  Although, 
as  rt'viewiM’s,  accustomed  to  diihcult  tasks,  we  conli‘ss  ourselves  lairly 
heaten.  We  have  made  some  attempts  to  ascertain  the  author’s 
meaning  and  drit’t,  but  have  been  obliged  to  desist  in  despair.  VVe 
dan*  not  sav  that  he  is  not  v(‘rv  deep  and  very  correct;  if  he  be,  wo 
are  sorry  that  hi?  has  placed  his  truth  beyoml  the  reach  of  .such  facul¬ 
ties  as  we  possess. 


The  /'Ji  clcsidciiical  /Principles  and  Polity  of  (he  Jl  eslcipin  Methodists. 
Comprising  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  all  their  Ordinances, 
Institutions,  Laws,  Kegulations,  and  (General  Economy,  A/C.  &c. 
llv  William  i’eirce.  Uoyal  Svo.  pp.  t>S8.  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
\SoL 

AVi:  cannot  pretend  to  ])ass  a  judgment  upon  this  extensive  work. 
Such  a  judgment  would  demand  a  kind  and  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which  very  few  persons  indeed  can  be  supposed  to  possess,  and  jicrhaps 
none  out  of  the  boily  immediately  concerned.  ‘  ’J'he  work,’  says  the 
author,  ‘merely  claims  to  he  a  faithful  compilation  of  laws  scattered 
throughout  the  various  conncxional  documents.  The  com])iler  sits  not 
in  judgment  on  those  laws,  but  gives  them,  in  their  integrity,  as  they 
exist  in  the  ollicial  records  of  the  Connexion,  ap})ending  to  each  the 
title  and  i)age  of  the  work  from  which  they  have  heen  extracted.’  So 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  the  author  ha.s  performed  his  laborious  task  with 
fairness  and  pains-taking  diligence. 

If  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  criticize,  wc  certainly  are  in  a  mood  to 
moralize,  is  all  this  system  of  law  necessary  to  the  vitality  and  order 
of  a  Christian  community  r  Is  it  ])ossihlc  for  its  members,  or  even 
iniiiisters,  to  know  the  rides  and  obligations  by  which  they  are 
bound?  Is  not  this  mass  of  legislation  one  source  of  the  strifes  and 
divisions  which  have  so  painfully  marked,  and  seriomsly  injured,  tho 
Wesleyan  body  ?  We  rejoice,  not  boastingly,  in  our  freedom  from  such 
a  yoke  of  bondage.  _ 


The  ])ii  'inc  Love.  A  Series  of  Hoetrinal,  Practical,  and  Experimental 
discourses.  13y  «lohn  l^adic,  i ).!).,  iiL.l).  pp.  »iG7.  5s.  London 

and  (  llasgow  :  iiichard  Criilin  it  Co.  1855. 

d'nis  volume  belongs  to  a  series  callc'd  ‘  d’he  Christian  Family  Library,’ 
consisting  of  works  ‘intended  to  elucidate  clearlv  the  jirineiples,  ])rac- 
tice,  and  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.’  Hr.  Eadie’s  work  is  on  a 
delightful  theme,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  treating  that 
theme  with  any  attempt  at  systematic  analysis  or  uniformity  of  style. 
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The  hook  has  the  appearaiuv  of  a  variety  of  papers  composed  without 
unity  uf  di'sij^n,  ami  under  widi'ly  ditl'enuit  eireuinstancis.  ()ui  loaders 
wiirunderstand  us  when  we  say  that  there  are  live  discourses  on  ‘tlie 
L(»ve  ot  (’.od;  ‘the  Love  of  C’hrist,’  the  ‘  Father's  Love  to  the  Son,’ 
‘the  Sin  and  l>oom  of  the  Loveless,’  and  ‘  the  Friendship  and  Sviii- 
]»athv  of  .lesus;’  an  ari^uinent  on  ‘the  Love  ot  the  Spirit ;  a  solilo(|uy 
on  tlu*  hundred  and  sixtt‘<‘nth  psalm  ^  a  lecture  on  the  Adoptini^  Love 
of  the  Father;’  a  meditation  on  the  hundred  and  seventh  i)salni ;  an 
exposititin  of  the  tourti'cnth  chapter  oi  llosea  ;  detached  annotations 
on  various  portimis  ot  Seriptun*;  and  an  appeal  on  the  love  ot  Christ 
as  ‘  the  sustaining  motive  in  the  missionary  enterprize.’  Under  the 
heads  and  in  the  thrms  thus  indicated,  will  he  found  a  amount 

of  soFul  matter.  'I'he  ‘  thinj^^s  hy  wldeh  men  live’  are  ixiven  forth  with- 
out  stint,  and  in  a  stvle  addressed  to  a  healthy  and  not  diseased 
spiritual  a|>petite. 


The  Ethics  of  the  Sahhath.  lly  David  Pirret.  pp.  2P2.  Edinburgh : 

Constable  Si  Co. 

Kvkuy  man  is  entith‘tl  to  be  heard  who  essays  to  jdace  old  truths  in 
m‘w  lights,  anti  every  man  is  entitled  to  be  respected  who  succeeds  in 
tloing  so.  Mr.  Pirret  bases  an  argument  for  the  Sabbath  not  on  ‘tlie 
statenuMits  of  Scripture  or  the  results  of  exjierience,’  but  on  ‘the  dic¬ 
tates  t»f  eonseienet*.’  It  is  oidy  a  fair  retpiest  which  he  makes,  tliat 
the  rt'ader  should  ‘  suspt*nd  his  judgment  till  he  knows  preeisely  how 
unirh  is  intendetl  to  be  proved,  and  hoir  this  is  attemjited  to  he  done.’ 
'Ihe  successive  steps  of  his  argument  involve  the  following  ]K)ints : — 
that  the  worship  of  ( lod  dtunauds  the  appropriation  of  time,  the  a]>pro- 
priation  of  a  .set  tune,  tlie  appropriation  of  an  entire  (hij/,  the  appro¬ 
priation  off/  serenth  dap,  ami  the  apjirojiriation  oi'  the  Jfr.st  dap  of  the 
treeh'.  We  cannot  miter  into  an  examination  of  the  autlior’s  reasoning, 
nor  iinlicati*  liow  iar  wi*  agree  or  how  far  disagree  with  it,  l)ut  we  can 
hom>tly  say  that  hi‘  brings  much  keen  and  eareful  thought  to  his  task, 
and  that  his  cs>ay  is  a  valuable  eontribiition  to  a  subject  of  first 
jmportanci*  to  tin*  wellarc  ol  men, and  one  which  is  rendered  especially 
interesting  by  the  eireuinstanees  of  the  times. 


/.//<•  t^pinfanJ.  P»y  the  Uev.  (Jeorge  Smith,  ^linister  of  Trinity 
t  liapid,  I’oplar.  l  eap.  Svo.  os.  j)p.  2SS.  London :  Snow.  ps55. 

Xo  subject  ha>  stronger  claims  for  clear  exposition  and  earnest  enforcc- 
nu'ut  than  that  cli(*scn  by  ^Ir.  Smith.  It  is  gratitving  to  si’c  the 
]dace  fieeupied  hy  that  subject  in  the  thought  and  religious  literature 
ol  tin'  eountiN.  1  lu*  very  words,  spiritual  lije.  indicate  a  justcr  view 
ot  the  nature  and  tumtions  of  religion  than  at  one  time  (ditained. 
Ml.  Smith  s  V(dume  -  eonsistingot  the  substance  of  a  course  of  Sunday 
lecture^  dcal>  with  this  subjt'ct  in  a  sensible  and  ]»iaetieal  manner. 
It  i>  a  b«»ok  lor  the  closet,  and  those  who  are  sujnvmelv  >^et  outlie 
tine  lite  ol  the  heart  will  lind  in  it  much  Scriptural  instruction, 
ailmomtkui,  warning,  and  encouragement. 
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Jjifc  of  Georqc  WaaVin^ton.  Hy  Washington  Irvin".  In  Three 

\  i»hinies.  Vol.  1.  Post  Octavo,  pp.  310.  2s.  t)d.  liOiulon ; 

Henry  0.  Holm. 

I'liF.  interest  ol‘  W'ashinfftoif s  hit)^raj)]»y  will  never  cease.  It  is  an 
inulvin"  tale,  which  may  he  repeated  a^ain  and  again  without  wean- 
lies';.  The  (jualitiis  eomhineil  in  his  character  were  so  happily  halaneed 
and  tlu‘ir  eomhination  was  so  rare  ;  his  patriotism  was  so  unalloyed  ;  and 
the  theatre  on  which  he  acted  was  so  unparalleled  ;  that  ages  will  pro- 
hahly  elaps(‘  helore  another  such  a  man  is  ]>ri*sented  to  our  view. 

1 1  is  Ufe  //(i.v  rre<piently  been  written,  so  that  little  in  the  way  of  addi¬ 
tion  was  left  to  1k‘  supplied  to  his  biography.  There  was,  however, 
ample  room  for  such  a  work  as  the  jiresent.  Mr.  Irving  is  ailmirahly 
adapted  to  give  to  the  history  of  the  American  hero  the  ])opular  east 
it  iv(|uiivd,  and  we  are  glad  to  liml  that  Mr.  Pohn,  to  whom  the  copy¬ 
right  of  most  of  Mr.  Irving’s  otlua-  works  ludong,  has  nuule  arrange¬ 
ments  with  him  for  the  publication  of  this. 

I’lie  volume  now  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  earHiu*  portion  of 
AVashington’s  life,  and  appropriately  terminates  with  the  eommenee- 
nuMit  of  the  1  {evolution.  Mr.  Irving  has  executed  his  task  with 
candor  and  iiih*lity,  avoiding  the  exaggerations  to  which  American 
writers  are  prone  on  this  subject,  and  diligtMitly  availing  himseli*  of 
whatever  was  ada])ted  to  throw  light  on  tin*  character  and  career  of 
Mashington.  ‘  I'hongh  a  hiogra]ihy,’ he  says,  ‘  and  of  course  admit¬ 
ting  of  familiar  anecdote,  exenr.sivi‘  digressions,  and  a  Ilexihle  texture 
of  narrative,  yet  for  the  most  part  it  is  essentially  historical;  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  fact,  had  very  little  private  life,  hut  was  eminently  a  jiuhlic 
character.  All  his  actions  and  concerns,  almost  from  boyhood,  were 
eonncv-ted  with  the  historv  of  his  count rv.’ 


Essinfn,  Ecclrsiasticdl  aud  Social,  licprintcd  iritli  Additions  from  the 
I'ldiaJHtrtjh  Jicricic.  J5y  .1.  W.  Ponyheare,  M.A.  8vo.  i>j).  J  10. 
London:  Jiongman  Si  Po. 

Mr.  have  read  this  volume  with  vi‘ry  considerable  j»leasure.  Prom 
some  ot  the  views  adv(>eated  we  ot*  course  dissent,  hut  there  is  a  fresh- 
n*‘ss,  reality,  and  power;  a  larger  mindedni‘ss,  breadth  of  view,  and 
(‘\t  ‘usive  information  on  the  matters  treated,  with  which  we  ran*lv 
nnvt,  and  which  are  }>erfeetly  refreshing.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  the  Kdinharf/lt  rrjtriiifi>\  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  less  .so  because 
it  is  the  ])roduetion  of  a  ehurehnnm,  obviously  biuit  on  perfecting  the 
m*gani/.atiou  of  his  eeeh^siastie:d  body,  ‘  both  with  a  view  to  internal 
iliseipline  and  external  (‘llieiene.y .’  Tin*  volume  contains  six  j)apcrs, 
rejn-inted  with  additions  from  the  ‘  Kdinhurgh  Ueview,’  and  their  title.s 
sutlic'icMitly  indicate  its  general  character.  ’I’hese  titles  are — ‘ 'fhe 
Phureh  in  the  Mountains,’  ‘  Phuivh  Parties,’  ‘  Keelesia.stical  Kconomv,* 
\estries  :md  Phureh  Uates,’  ‘  Alormonism,’ ami  ‘Agitation  and  Legis¬ 
lation  against  I  ntiunperanee.’  The  second  of  these  papers  has  been 
issued  in  a  s(‘parate  form,  and  is  ])rol):d>ly  known  to  many  of  our 
readers.  'I'he  present  edition  omits  the  names  of  all  living  indi- 
vidmds  who  are  criticized,  and  enlarges  eonsiderablv  the  description 
N.S. — VOL.  X.  I 
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wliich  is  sivon  of  the  hroml church  parfi/.  This  article  has  been  fiercely 
assailed  IVoin  o|n>osite  quarters,  but  its  substantial  coiiectness  is  Ih*\oikI 
(|ui*stiuu,  and  lew  probably  will  tail  to  deii\c  both  iiitoiiUiitioii  and 
iiuprovenuMit  Iroiu  its  pi*rusal.  A\  e  strongly  letoiiiiiieud  the  \olunie 
to  our  friends.  It  is  the  production  of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent 
mind  capable  of  independent  thought,  and  temperately  exercising 
the  right  of  free  speech.  lUdonging  to  another  school  than  .Mr. 
(\)nylH^are,  and  dillering  from  him  on  many  points  ol‘  considerable 
import aiiiH*,  wi*  vet  tender  him  our  thanks  loi  the  sei\iee  he  has  len* 
<leivtl  to  the  truth  we  hold  in  common,  and  hope  that  his  labors  will 
sti’uulate  many  other  minds  to  pursue  a  like  course  ol  Iree  and  honest 
inquiry. 


The  ('ulendar  of  J'Irfnrt/ :  hr'nuj  a  T^ccord  of  lirifish  1  alour  and  Con- 
ijucst  hif  Sea  and  hij  Land,  on  every  Dajf  of  the  ^  ear.  l’ron*eled 
ami  eoimmmeed  by  tlu*  late  ]\lajor  .Johns^  K.^M.  Continued  and 
com]»leted  bv  Lieut.  1*.  II.  Nicholas,  U.M.  London:  Longman 
Co. 


Tiik  title  <»f  this  bo»dv  sulliciently  describes  its  contents.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  brief  but  graphic  reeonls  of  those  brilliant  achievements  upon 
land  and  sea,  which  have  made  the  name  of  an  Englishman  loved, 
or  feared,  or  hated,  throughout  the  world.  Commencing  with  the 
wars  of  tlu‘  Crusadt's,  thev  come  down  to  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and 
of  Inkermann.  Should  a  second  edition  of  the  work  he  called  for, 
we  tru>t  the  editor  may  1m‘  able  to  add  to  the  triumph  of  the  Ihitish 
arms  llu*  capture  of  Scbastoj»ol,  and  the  final  coiKjucst  of  a  lasting 
peai‘1*.  A  wtdl  arrangi'd  chronological  table  and  index  enable  the 
reader  to  refer  at  once  to  any  battle  or  engagement,  or  to  trace  the 


career 


of  :mv  <li>tinguislieil  otiiecr,  whether  naval  or  militarv. 


Serinon.s'.  15y  the  Ib'v.  .\braham  1*.  blendes,  Alinister  of  the  llir- 
miiigham  llebn*w  Congregation.  })p.  UOO.  London;  d.  Chapman. 

1  iir.sK  sermons,  dedicated  to  the  wardens  of  the  liirmingham  Hebrew 
1  luigrt'gation,  ‘as  an  aekiiowlcdgincnt  of  their  jiowcrful  co-o])cration 
in  the  good  cause  ol  salutary  aiul  h'gitiniate  reform,’  may  be  ranked 
among  the  signs  ot  the  times  in  relation  to  the  ancient  people,  and 
will  pos>ess  intert'st  to  those  who  study  intelligcntlv  and  religiously 
their  eomlition.  1  liey  are,  (d»scrvt's  the  author,  ‘adapted  to  the 
\ari«ms  .s<dcninitics  ol  our  religion,  d(*vclo[)ing  the  doctrines  connected 
with  those  sacri'd  occasions,  and  inculcating  the  duties  to  which  they 
smrimui  us.  1  hey  must  be  regarded  from  a  Jewish  ])oint  of  vit'W — • 
not  a  i  liri.^tiau  ;  and.  so  regardetl,  deserve  a  favourable  judgment. 

I  ln*\  h:iM‘ many  qualities  ot  good  ])ulj)it  ministrations;  warm,  ])rac- 
tieal.  earnest  olten  to  ehnjuence,  lluw  are  adapted,  so  lar  as  the  theo- 
b>gnalmattei  may  permit,  to  lultil  the  author’s  hope  in  not  lailing  ‘to 
excite  some  improving  elfoits  in  the  souls  of  those  who  read  and  those 
li>tcn.  A\  e  cannot  say  this  without  breathing  the  praver,  that  He 
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who  is  tlio  true  cvlorv  ol*  Israel  uuiv  shine  into  the  author’s  mind 
hajjtizm^^  his  ivlit^Mous  i>rinei|»les  with  the  new  spirit  of  the  (lospel, 

and  ^i\ins'  an  unknown  success  to  Ins  endeavours  to  reform  his 
hearers. 

PuhIU-  llorship;  or.  I'rainr,  JVnprr.  „uJ  Prrai-hiitq.  IJv  J.  Smith, 
Jl.  A.,  Author  of  ‘  Soottish  Cloi-ov,’  ‘  Saoiv<l  Hioirniohv,’  &c.  pp.  201 
lioiulou  :  Suiipkin  A  Alarshall.  IS5.5. 

a"!'  ■I'lnn,!'  sovoral  ypai-s  in  pivparinif  a  sorios  of 

sM-tfhos  ol  olor^'ymiMiol  various  (h‘noiiiinatioiis.  In  tlio  oourso  of  this 
task  he  hailahumlant  opportunities  of  ohserviiu?  the  different  inotliods 
an.  luannersol  eonduetino  pul.lie  worship,  of  notinsj  wliat  was  .mod 
an.l  uliat  was  had  in  them.  'I’he  r.‘snlt  appears  in  the  present  volume, 
"lii.-li,  esehewiii^'  all  personalities,  aims  ‘to  r.'inove  the  ohieetionahle 
im.l  to  stimulate  1,.  propriety  in  eondnetin-  the  saered  ser'viees  of  the 
e.mivli.  On  matters  haviiii;  .so  mueh  to  <lo  with  taste,  fe.dinif,  and 

/l  .r!^.''''Ai  "  iiatiindly  he  dilferenees  of  opinion  ;  never- 

1.1  •  *’ ‘  ‘  hirnished  hints  fortho  improvement  of  worship, 

Wiieh  Imv  wil  .p.estion  the  wisd.nu  of,  an.l  manv  mav  jirolit  hv  in 
lm-|ai„l  as  well  as  heotlan.l.  He  is  a  saKiieious  observer  and  a  pidi- 
.  .  is  uitie  ot  what  jiassos  helore  his  eye.  an.l  we  trust  that  his  iliuch 
needed  suggestions  will  meet  with  the  attention  thew  .leserve. 

ifT^t  i^i^  m-"'"'  by  .John  .Fames 

Sister' “  I'ih'hly  ivs,.eeted  Unit.ariau 

nos'  ioi  ’  V  *  .r-''"  '‘•‘•'■'"f’' '’.".t  to  his  theologieal  or  religious 

1  .  .tioii.  In  a  thing  so  multilorm  as  I'nitarianism  there  mav  }>e  and 

..  men  o  eery  dilli'r.'nt  eiwils  an.l  svmpathies.  Jt  represents  .all 

(  ’"."to  V-ei"r"f'"  oT'"  :">J‘<>vism.  We  shall  n.,t  nnder- 

\..r  ;■  if  '  "I'vther  to  any,  our  author  beloiig.s. 

ton  .  r  h  «>' ‘‘I-*  "  ith  eontroversial 

1  r  1  !  ^  f’  ‘“'^I'vvts  of  faith  an.l  duty’  whieh  all 

e  ig  lit  and  devout  minds  will  hive  to  eonteniplate.  S.'mietimes  ho 
eoiiies  into  direct  collision  with  things  whieh  are  to  us  most  true  an.l 

pJaee  y""'  tliat  consi.lerations  whieh  have  no 

1  l.iee  m  his  er.'e<l  eyoul.l  give  a  loree  an.l  pathos  to  his  r.'pr.-.sentations 
.  n.l  l  easonings  whi.'h  they  do  not  now  possess ;  but  the  .General  tenour 

of  ■ilh-eirrf''^’fl"’'  t'"-'  v.Tities  that  lie  at  the  foundation 

^  Zr  t'--  ‘^‘Stefulnets  an.l  elegance 

l,.v  '  ''‘P lor  his  .lise.mr.ses  resp.'et  an.l  apprea-iation  far 

'  .  on. I  the  limits  ol  the  sect  with  whieh  he  is  nominally  conneeteil. 

AVe.,  o„  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  Xe,r  Testa, nents.  Dy 
‘  iimuci  Sharpe,  pp.  251).  Lond  ui :  Kdward  Moxoii.  1S5I. 

Ilie  '-"-k  '>=‘ve  alrea.Iy  appeared  in 

luiFstiaii  Reformer,  and  JJunoim’.s  ‘  aXmcvdi  audits  Palaces.* 


11  G  I^RIEF  XOTIC?:S. 

Tho  author  is  known  hy  sevoial  works  on  Ancient  Kjx\  pt.  Iho  His¬ 
toric  X^otts'  indiciilt*  a  mind  conv(*rsant  with  the  topics  treated,  tiiul 
acciistonuHl  to  tree  and  indcpi*n<lcnt  de(*isions  upon  them.  lhc\  «iro 
‘  neither  tht'olo^ieal  nor  di*votio*nal.  1  hey  are  an  attempt  to  explain, 
hv  means  of  the  hist(»ry,  the  eireiimstanccs  under  wliieh  the  several 
\.ouks  and  pi»rtions  of‘hot)ks  were  written,  and  the  times  when  the 
writers  lived.'  'Phe  charaetiT  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work 
wt>\d<l  alVord  ahuudant  matter  and  motive  lor  criticism,  and  indeed 
tudv  a  Icni^thenetl  article  would  sutlice  to  convey  an  exact  judu^meiit 
id  its  merits.  We  must  eonteiit  ourselves  with  sayinjj^,  that,  though 
unahle  to  recommeiul  it  as  an  independent  guide  to  the  hihlieal 
student,  he  may  find  in  its  judicious  use  a  help  to  his  inquiries.  From 
many  of  the  opinions  expressed  hv  Mr.  Sharpe  we  are  obliged  to 
dissent,  while  eheerfully  admitting  the  value  of  much  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  wisdom  of  manv  of  his  suggestions. 


Tht'olftqit'dl  Trttrtx,  Srierted  and 
Oriiiinat.  IMileil  hy  John  Frown,  D.D. 
Vol.  111.  London  and  Kdinhnrgh  : 
Fnllarton.  —  'fhirlecn  Doctrinal  Dis¬ 
sertations,  one  hy  the  Kcv.  Ji»hn 
Howe,  M.A.;  anotlur  hy  Andrew 
.Marvell;  live  hy  Dr.  Fahner ;  one  hy 
Dr.  J(»hn  .Martin;  one  hy  the  Fev. 
Samuel  Like;  om' hy  Dr.  John  Snod¬ 
grass ;  one  hy  Dr.  'fluiinas  Hardy; 
one  hy  the  Fev.  John  Fonar;  and  one 
hv  Dr.  Jithn  Smallev.  'flu*  whole  com- 


l/'ctnrffi  read  at  a  Mechunies'  In.di- 
(ate  in  the  Count nf.  London:  Joliii 
IV.  Farker  k  Son. — FiltiaMi  lectures 
on  ]>opnlar  to|nes,  written  in  a  clear, 
hoki,  and  interesting  style.  They  are 
all  adajited  to  the  purpose  lor  which 
they  were  written.  Thev  include  great 
(piestions  relating  to  history,  science, 
and  literature.  The  vidiiinc  is  full  of 
suggestions  to  a  lecturer,  and  replete 
with  instruction  to  the  diligent  student 
devoted  to  the  cult  lire  of  his  own 


hined  make  an  admirahle  eompendinm  mental  powers.  It  teaches  the  elements 


of  divinity.  'I'he  reprint  of  .\ndrew 
Marvelfs  acute  and  witty  tract  in 
d(‘lenee.  ol  I  lowe,  w  hieh  has  lU'ver  heen 
inelml(‘d  in  any  collect  ion  of  his  works, 
and  was  in  L’reat  danger  of  being  h*st, 
givi's  apiuMiliar  \  alneto  the  puhlic:ition. 
Tliis  d  oenment  alone  is  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  the  volume,  (ireat 
rr»‘ilit  is  om‘  to  the  learned  Lditor 
fi>r  tt»e  excellent  ta>te  and  iudgment 


of  geologv  and  of  inuthematies  hy  two 
very  lucid  lectures. 

A  l*astuCs  Shetehe.t ;  or^  (  onrersa- 
tions  trifh  .in.rioas  Inquirers  respeetutg 
Salratiun.  Fy  J.  S.  Spencer,  D.l)., 
Pastor  of  St'cond  Freshyterian  Cliureh, 
Fr(»oklyn,  N.Y.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Kditorial  Notes,  hy  J.  .\.  James. 
Fep  Svo.  ))p.  2^5.  London:  Hamilton, 
k  (a).  1S.’)5. — 'fhe  high  rejmtatimiof 


he  has  di>pla\ed  in  eompiliiig  this  ^  tlie  editor  will  he  a  snllieient  guaran- 


\idnme. 

/  he  at  are  (>f  the  Mediatorial  Jh'spen- 
sati'i.t.  Fy  tlu'  Fev.  .lames  Meikle. 
li<»ndon.  >V;ird\  ('o.  (is. — .Mr.  .Meikle 
Ini'S  rendi'red  v;dn:d)!e  service  to  (w.-in- 
gelie.d  tlieologv  in  giving  to  the  worhl 
tins  excellent  tr^*atl^e.  He  has  judi- 
e:»*n>Iy  tri'ated  a  suhjeet  whi(*h  has 
long  lieen  eneomp:i.sseil  with  dillieul- 
ties.  He  has  clearly  pointed  out  a 
rui  uit’diiT  ht'ivveen  the  extremes  of 
Felagiani.sm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
dogmas  of  hvj*er-C alv inism  on  the 
ether. 


tee  for  the  orthodoxy  and  adaptation 
to  nsefnlness  of  this  volume.  The 
author  assures  us  that  these  sketches 
are  ‘facts,  not  fancies,’  without  ‘an 
item  of  eolonring.’  'fhey  are  forty- 
two  in  nnmher,  and  jiresent  with 
much  graphic  ])ower,  a  very  faithinl 
and  skilful  mode  of  handling  the 
human  heart  and  eonseienet*  in  some 
of  their  most  interesting  and  important 
stati's.  'Phe  value  of  the  volume  is 
enhauectl  hy  a  very  eharaeterist  i(!  ‘  In* 
trodnetion’  hy  the  editor,  on  the  means 
and  methods  of  a  successful  ministry. 
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PduVituP  ;  OPy  the  Dt'vutious 
of'  the  Apikstlr  Paul.  pj).  1 K 
Ni>l)t  t  (’<>.  1855. — It  is  ;i  worthv 

t;i>k  to  hrin*?  lu't’ore  the  niiiuts  ot 
CliristiMUs  tlie  tacts  and  features  of  j 
apo.stolie  ilevt)lion ;  to  show  how  lie,  j 
wlio  ‘  lalumred  more  abundantly  than 
all,’  •  lahoureil’  also  ‘  in  prayers.’  This 
is  done,  in  the  little  work  before  ns, 
in  the  riirht  temper,  and  with  intelli- 
<;enei‘.  In  two  jiarts,  entitled,  ‘llis- 
lorie.  Notices,’  and  ‘  Kpistolary  Ke- 
ronls,’ the  lirst  eontainini^ teneha])t»*rs 
and  the  seeoml  twenty-seven,  the 
occasions,  contents,  and  jjeneral  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Caul’s  recorded  prayers 
art‘  pri'scntcd  in  a  manner  to  exhibit 
impressively  one  of  the.  (lod-ward  as¬ 
pects  of  his  soul,  d’he  manual  is  for 
tin*  heart  rathertluin  tin*  intellect,  and 
thus  most  in  keepimj  with  its  subject. 
We  commend  it  to  the  spirit  which 
it  aims  lo  instruct  and  to  stimulate. 

77tc  7Vt(f/i  and  (hr  Ufr.  Uy  Charles 
I’ettit  M‘llvaiue,  I ).!).,  lli.-'hop  of  the 
l’rot(‘stant  l’.j)iseopal  Church,  in  the 
Dioccsi;  of  Ohio,  (’rown  Svo.  5s. 
pp.  ttt*2.  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  llalliday. 
— volume  of  sermons  on  liftecn 
subjects  of  permanent  Christian  inte¬ 
rest.  Without  any  special  profumlity  ; 
of  thoui'ht,  acuteness  of  reasoning,  or  i 
clo(iucucc  of  styh*,  they  jiosscss  many 
of  the  (pialitics  of  I'ood  and  cirective 
jUilpit  discourses.  dhey  an*  sound, 
clear,  faithful  expositions  of  Hn*  funda¬ 
mental  verities  of  1  he  (lospel,with  more 
earnestness  and  unction  than  episcopal  , 
authorshij),  at  h*ast  in  this  country, 
wouhl  irenerally  prepan*  us  to  exjieet. 

‘  7'hr  Disriplr  II  honi  Jrsnx  Jsorrd^' 
(jri/itf  ('hafdrrs  from  (hr  I  list  o,y  of  John 
(hr  Kranffrlisf,  icith  a  l*rrliminart/ 
Slrtrh.  lly  James  Macfarlam*,  D.D. 
pp.  HJI.  London:  Hamilton  C’o. 

• — 'rwelv(*  (’hapters  on  the  child  scenes 
of  John’s  life,  brinirin*;  out,  in  a  prae- 
ti(‘al  form,  their  more  obvious  lessons, 
'riiey  are  the  ]>opular  result  of  a 
studious  aeipiaintance  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed.  As  delivered  from  the 
jmlpit,  we  can  easily  imai^ine  them 
to  have  been  elleetivc,  but  for  our- 
.selves  the  value  of  the  book  wouhl 
be  enhanced  by  more  discriminatini^ 
thoui'ht,  and  a  less  dcclamatorv  stvlc. 


However,  tastes  ditfer,  and  we  are  too 
^lad  to  witness  the  increase  of  bio* 
i'raphieal  exhibitions  of  truth,  and 
have  too  hii^h  an  estimate  of  the  sub* 
stautial  excellence  of  the  present  one, 
not  to  thank  the  author  for  his  warm, 
vipirous,  and  able  sketches  of  the 
beloved  disciple. 

(Ju'ist  anil  his  People .  IW  the  Kev. 
Frederick  W.  Krummachcr,  D.D., 
author  of  ‘  Elijah  the  Tishbite,’ 

‘  Elisha,’  vAc.  Translated  bv  Samuel 
Jackson.  5s.  p]).  37‘J.  Seeley,  Jackson, 

M:  llalliday.  1855. — This  volume  cou- 

I  sists  of  pa.ssa^es  extracted  from  a 
I  series  of  discourses  delivered  durin*^ 
the  last  four  years  by  the  author.  Not 
haviiii'  seen  the  orii^inal  work,  we  can 
form  no  ojiiniou  respect  ini'  the  manner 
in  which  the  selections  have  been 
I  made,  'riierc  are  live  on  ‘I'lie  Fore- 
i  runner,’  twenty-four  on  ‘The  Messiah,’ 

I  live  on  ‘The  Feople  of  (iod,’  and  six 
oil  ‘  The  \\  orld.’  Those  persons  who 
I  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Krummacher’s 
i  jirevious  publications  will  expt*ct  to 
iind  strikini'  thoui'hts,  vivid  pictures, 
and  animated  atipeals ;  nor  will  tln*y 
be  disa])])ointed.  The  author  rctain.s 
the  vigour  of  his  miml,  while  age  has 
mellowed  and  moderated  it. 

Modern  Pitparif :  a  Series  of  [jitters 
on  some  of  its  more  Important  Aspeets. 
l>y  11.  Evans,  pi).  211.  Leeds:  J. 

I leaton  Mon.  liondon  :  lloulstoiitV 
Stoneman.  1855. — These  letters  are 
on  the  following  subjects  :  ‘  Koine  and 
the  Kible,’  ‘The  Supreimicy  of  the 
I’ojx*,’  ‘Auricular  Confession,’  ‘The 
WAuship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,’  ‘Saints, 
Images,  and  Relics,’  ‘ 'I'lie  Doctrines 
of  I’urgatory,  and  Prayers  for  the 
Dead,’  ‘'I'lie  Doctrines  of  'rransubstan- 
tiation  and  the  Mass,’  and  ‘ 'I'he  Moral 
!  'reaeliing  of  Romanists.’  In  di.scuss- 
j  ing  these  topi(*s,  the  writer  h’ls  made 
I  large  use  of  ‘the  iiopular  literature  of 
,  Romanists,’  ami  lias  jiroduced  a  work 
I  eminently  adajited  to  instruet  and 
;  coiuiuee  the  general  mind.  We  will 
;  only  add  th:it  tin*  original  stimulus  to 
'  its  jtroduetioii  was  the  agitation  ()f 
j  1^51  ;  which  wt*  always  believed 
'  would  pnive  u.seful,  chielly  in  the  way 
I  of  enlightening  and  de(*()cning  the 
I’rotcstaiit  feeling  of  the  country. 
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lu'iiullful  1‘ilitioii  of  Stewart’s  works, 
the  latter  of  which  is  to  eoiitaiu  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Memoir  of  the 
author.  tlehu*  till  its  ai>|>earauee 

the  nunarks  we  have  to  oll’er  on  the 
philosophical  system  of  Stewart. 

Unr  of'  thf*  Sf((tc  of  Europe  (hiriu'f 

the  Miildle  .itfe't.  Ky  Henry  Hallam, 
Lli.l).  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
I’ost  Svo.  pp.  ,■)()().  ()S.  Ijondon : 

John  Murray. — It  is  needless  to  say 
one  word  in  commendation  of  this 
work.  'Fhe  pn'scnt  is  the  ch'vc.tfh 
edition,  so  that  it  is  already  widely 
known,  and  we  nec'd  not  say  v»‘ry 
hiirhly  appreciated.  ^Ve  have  simply 
to  report  that  it  is  now  l)roie.^ht  out 


I 


at  half  its  oriixinal  cost,  and  is  to  1)C 
followed  in  tin*  same  style  by  Mr. 
Hallam's  other  historical  works.  Wo 
are  ^lad  to  tiud  our  most  res|)eetal)lc 
j>nblishers  issuing  some  of  their 
i)est  works  in  a  form  and  at  a  price 
adapt eil  for  »^eneral  eirenlation.  We 
hav(‘  no  objection  to  tin*  more  costly 
edition.  liCt  it  by  all  means  have 
priority,  but  when  the  more  atiluent 
have  been  supplied,  let  the  other  and 
mneli  larj^er  class  be  ])rov ideal  for. 
Wi*  doubt  not  that  onr  publishers  will 
iind  it  as  advanta‘j:eons  to  themselves 
as  it  will  be  benelicial  to  the  public  to 
eontinut*  the  })lan  now  happily  com¬ 
menced. 


iUnlfui  Df  tjjf 


In  Ot'll  LAST  NUMHEIt  WE  ANNOUNCED  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  MINISTERS 

over  Mr.  Disraeli’s  jiartv  resolution,  To  that  resolution  it  will  be 

riuneinbeiaal  Sir  F.  Hariiii^  projni.sed  tlie  followincj  amendment : — 

‘ 'Phat  this  House,  havinj^  seen  with  regret  that  the  (’onlerenees  of 

Vienna  have  not  led  to  a  termination  of  hostilities,  feels  it  to  be  a  duty 

to  d(*elare  that  it  will  continue  to  tJ^ive  every  support  to  her  Majesty 

in  the  proseeiition  of  the  w'ar,  until  her  Majesty  shall,  in  eon  junction 

with  her  allies,  obtain  for  this  country  a  .safe  and  Ijonorable  peace.’ 

This  was  done  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  Lord  Falnierston’s  Dovern- 

ment,  and  on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion,  Sir  F.  Jhirini^’s 

amendment  took  its  place.  Mr.  Lowe  ]>roposed — ‘  Alter  the  wonls, 

‘‘regret  that,”  to  insert  “owing  to  the  r(*l‘usal  ol‘  Ku.ssia  to  restrict 

the  strength  of  luu*  navy  in  the  Hlaek  Stui;”  and  after  the  words 

‘‘  declare  that,”  further  to  insert“the  means  of  coming  to  agreement 

on  the  third  basis  of  negotiation  bi*ing  by  that  refusal  exhausted.”’ 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  1th,  and  was  continued  durinir  four 

•  •  •  •  •  ^ 

evenings.  AVe  li  ave  no  space  nor  inclination  to  follow  it  in  extenso. 

It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  it  brought  out  all  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  respective  ])arties,  and  without  satisfying  the  expecta¬ 
tion  oi'the  ]>ublic,  serves  to  convince  us  of  two  things;  tirst,  that  the 
present  House  of  t’ommons  does  not  represent  tin*  feeling  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and,  secondlv,  that  the  men  to  whom  we  have  bet*n  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  political  organization,  are 
delicient  in  some  <pialities  essential  to  Hritish  statesmanship.  Hel’ore 
adverting  to  this  ])oint,  however,  we  must  take  occasion  to  notictj 
that  the  position  assumed  bv  Mr.  tHaclstone  and  the  other  cx-J*eelites — 
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to  which  time  preventeil  our  referring  last  month — fully  accounts  for 
the  manner  in  which  our  earlier  military  movenients  were  comlucted, 
and  justifies  the  ilemand  lor  change  so  universally  made.  e  need 
not  womler  at  the  dilatoriness,  want  ol  forethought,  and  disasters, 
which  were  so  rife,  when  we  tind  what  were  the  views  ot  the  men  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  our  athiii*s  was  entrusted.  Iheir  late  associates 
may  well  exclaim,  ‘  .save  us  from  our  friends.’ 

ileeurring  to  the  more  recent  debate,  we  must  express  our  unfeigned 


sorrow  at  the  acrimonious  and  partisan  eomiilexion  ot  some  ot  the 
spwehes  delivered, — more  particularly  that  of  Mr.  liright.  The 
hittiTcst  personal  enmity  or  jiarty  sjileen  could  scarcely  have  vented 
itself  in  forms  less  creditable  to  the  speaker,  or  more  unsuited  to  carry 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  British  publie.  Me  were  mortified 
on  its  jHTusal.  \Ve  say  so  with  extreme  regret.  The  position  of  the 
speaker  ought  to  have  imiiosed  moderation.  MT*  know  it  was  encom- 
piussed  witii  ditliculties,  but  in  that  precise  degree  ought  he  to  have 
guarded  against  every  ebullition  of  temper.  Dillering  widely  as  we  do 
on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Bright,  we  yet  regarded  him  as  the  sincere, 
though,  in  our  judgment,  mistaken  advoeate  of  a  great  moral  principle. 
It  was  tlu;refore  most  painful  to  see  the  moralist  merged  in  tlie 
]>artisan,  the  calmness  of  the  judge  giving  place  to  the  virulence  and 
bitterness  of  the  advocate.  There  was  too  much  truth  in  what  Lord 
Balmerston  alleged,  that  the  only  exception  to  the  calmness,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  temper  of  the  debate,  was  evinced  by  the  advocates  of  peace 
at  any  cost.  ‘  With  peace  in  their  mouths,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  they 
have  nevertheless  had  war  in  their  hearts,  and  their  .speeches  were  full 
of  passion,  viti4>eration,  and  abuse,  and  delivered  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  angi*y  passions  strived  for  mastery  within  them.  1  must 
say,  judging  from  their  speeches,  their  manner,  and  their  language, 
that  they  would  do  much  better  for  leaders  of  a  party  for  war  at  all 
ha/.ards,  instea^l  of  a  partv  for  peace  at  any  cost.’ 

Mr.  I  iowe’s  amendment  was  ultimately  negatived  without  a  divi- 
siiui,  and  the  resolution  of  Sir  F.  Baring  was  declared  to  be  carried. 
The  country  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  this  issue,  but  the  chief 
solicitude  of  the  House  was  to  secure  an  unanimous  declaration  on  the 
subji‘ft  of  the  war.  Any  apjK'aranees  of  division,  it  was  well  known, 
would  be  sjKvdily  reported  at  St.  Fetersburgh,  and  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  Czar.  This  is  one  source 
ot  Lord  Palmerston’s  success,  another  is  the  want  of  confidence  in  any 
other  man  as  a  national  loader  at  this  momentous  crisis. 

Loud  (Iuosyenoh’s  Bill  for  tuk  Svcpuession  of  Sunday 
1  UADINO  has  pa.ssed  through  another  stage,  notwithstanding  the  tierce 
op]>osition  it  has  encountered.  On  the  motion  for  its  committal  oii 
the  Llth,  Mr.  Massey  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day 
three  months,  and  in  doing  so  pointed  out  in  explicit  terms  what 
we  regard  ;is  the  distinctive  and  most  praiseworthy  character¬ 
istic  ot  the  measure.  1  he  various  Acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the 
Sabbath  which  have  been  passed  since  the  time  of  Edward  Ill.  have 
ctintemplattMl,  in  a<ldition  to  a  prohibition  of  secular  labour,  an  en- 
Ibrcement  of  religious  worship.  Against  the  latter  of  these  objects. 
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wo  have  uniformly  protested,  and  if  the  measure  now  before  the 
lb>use  j)roposed  anythiui^  of  the  kiml,  we  should  take  our  plaee 
amoui'st  its  most  earnest  opponents.  Sueh,  however,  is  not  the  ease. 

*  One  remarkable  feature  of  this  bill/  said  ^Ir.  Massey,  ‘  w'as  that  the 
rellt/ioits  part  of  the  case  was  distincthf  and  entireh/  disavowed  in  it. 
This  was  purely  a  seeular  nu'iisure ;  it  relimpiished  altogether  any 
attempt  at  what  was  called  Sabbatarian  legislation,  and  it  professed  to 
have  for  its  ohjeet  simj)ly  to  seeure  to  the  tradesmen  and  working 
classes  of  London  a  day  of  rest  I'rom  their  ordinary  labours.  Whether 
they  spent  that  day  in  innocent  recreation,  in  attending  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  or  in  any  less  desirable  manner,  was  a  perfect  matter  of  inditler- 
ence,  so  far  as  this  bill  was  concerned.’  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Duncombe,  and 
others  o])posed  the  bill;  but  on  a  division  the  House  resolved  on  going 
int»)  committee  by  loStoT)!.  We  rejoice  in  this  decision,  believing  that 
the  measure  has  been  introduced  in  compliance,  us  Lord  (Irosvenor 
stated,  ‘  with  the  wishes  of  a  numher  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
j)olis  ])rincipallv  belonging  to  the  lower  and  trading  classes.*  Petitions 
in  its  favor  with  u])wards  of  50,000  signatures  have  been  ])resented, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  state,  that  the  parties  most  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  measure  are  those  whom  Messrs.  Fox  and  Huncombe- 
rejuTsent  as  aggrieved  by  it.  Several  divisions  took  jdace  in  com¬ 
mittee,  which  brought  out  promineutly  the  anti-religious  element 
which  is  so  actively  zealous  against  the  bill. 

One  of  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  will  jmxluce  a  result  not  contem- 
])lated  by  its  Iramers,'  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
carefully  directed  to  it.  It  runs  thus  :  ‘  Nor  to  the  selling,  offering, 
or  exposing  for  sale  any  newspai)er  or  other  periodical  paper  before  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.’  Now  the  words  which  we  have  italicised 
will  render  it  illegal  to  continue  in  our  Sunday  schools  what  has 
hitherto  been  universal.  Magazines,  tracts,  and  other  papers  are  sup- 
])lied  weekly  to  the  children  in  such  schools  at  the  lowest  ])rice  for 
which  they  can  be  produced.  T'his  is  done  after  ten  o’clock,  A. M. ; 
Imt  every  such  act  will  manifestly  be  illegal  should  this  bill  j)ass, 
and  the  present  wording  of  the  clause  in  fpiestion  be  retained.  We 
hope  Lord  (Jrosvenor’s  attention  will  be  called  to  tbe  point,  when 
the  danger  may  be  easily  obviated  by  a  slight  alteration  of  phrase¬ 
ology.  The  chairman  ultimately  reported  progress,  and  obtained 
leave  to  sit  again  on  the  Ith  of  .lulv. 

We  are  aware  that  the  bill  is  ])artial,  but  are  not  j)repared  on 
this  account  to  reject  it.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  lias  our  ajijiroval,  and 
w  e  shall  be  ecpiallv  ready  to  support  any  other  well-considered  measure 
which  extends  its  principles  over  cases  beyond  its  range.  Whilst 
earnestly  opposed  to  all  legislative  attempts  to  enforce  a  religious  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  day,  w’e  see  no  reason  why  the  better  and  sounder 
]>ortion  of  our  small  shojikcejiers  should  not  be  jirotected  from  their 
less  scru]»ulous  competitors.  Sunday  is  emphatically  the  ])oor  man’s 
day.  and  w’e  are  ready  to  do  our  utmost  to  jirotcct  him  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  right.  It  is,  therefore,  as  Sir  John  Shelley  truly  remarked, 
‘  in  the  interest  of  the  w’orking  classes  ’  that  we  advocate  the  measure. 
Put  the  bill  is  restricted  to  London,  and  Mr.  Duncombe,  in  the  hope 
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of  ilofciitini^  it,  proposed  tliut  it  should  bo  extended  to  thc^  \Nhole 
country.  To  this  objec‘tion  we  reply  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stanley, 
that  we  are  *  prepared,  after  the  bill  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  to  extend  it  to  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom.’ 

The  Kepout  of  Mb.  Koeuuck’s  Committee  has  been  agreed 
E'PON,  and,  on  the  motion  ot  jNlr.  llisraeli,  was  read  at  the  table  ut  the 
llouii*  on  :Mondav  evening,  tlie  l8th.  It  lirst  addresses  itself  to  the 
conduct  of  the  tJovernment  at  home,  who  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  ordering  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  who  now  justify  that  step  and 
the  time  at  which  it  was  taken,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  make 
every  provision  for  so  great  an  expedition  which  could  insure  its 
success.  Ilow  lamentably  these  duties  were  unfulfilled  is  patent  on 
the  face  of  the  evidence.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  declares  that  he  felt 
his  means  insulficient  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Secretary -at- 
War ;  that  he  considered  the  organization  ot  all  the  War  Departments 
and  their  relation  to  each  other  to  be  in  a  very  unsatislactory  state; 
but  that  he  felt  it  impossible,  consistently  with  attention  to  jiressii^ 
business,  to  attempt  their  reorganization.  Such  is  the  mild  otlieid 
description  of  a  system,  or  rather  an  anarchy,  which  has  been  the 
ciiuse  of  miseries  unnumbered  and  unutterable.  The  Deport  next 
notices,  with  regret  (!)  that  the  Cabinet  did  not  meet  in  August  or 
September,  during  which  months  the  most  important  omissions  might 
hav(*  been  remedied;  and  shows  that  the  Minister  was  for  months  left 
in  total  ignorance  respecting  the  state  of  allairs  in  the  East ;  that  he 
was  uiuuripiainted  with  the  dreadful  state  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari, 
and  of  the  horrible  mode  in  which  the  sick  and  wounded  were  con¬ 
veyed  ;  in  short,  that  the  Government  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  all 
which  it  was  most  important  that  they  should  know.  Who  are 
responsible  for  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  the  Report 
do«*s  not  point  out.  Indeed,  it  is  throughout  far  too  gentle  in  the 
exposure  ol  ahuses,  while  its  almost  total  silence  upon  individual 
deliiupienev  is  highly  reprehensible.  This  remark,  however,  by  no 
means  applies  to  the  draft  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  the 
chairman,  and  subse(|uently  jmblished  in  the  daily  jiapers.  These, 
while  they  expo.se  in  the  strongest  light  the  ignorance  and  neglect  both 
ol  the  home  administration  and  of  individual  othcers  abroad,  contain 
nothing  which  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  does  not  fully 
establish,  but  were  nevertheless  negatived  by  a  majority.* 

Gn  the  vicious  condition  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Report  is 
more  distinct.  No  substitute  was  ])rovided  for  the  Master-General,  who 
was  abroad  in  the  Crimea  ;  and  the  department  was  in  a  state  of  the 


‘^inre  wilting  the  above  we  liud  Mr.  Roebuck  has  given  notice  that  on  the 
onl  of  July  (subsi'ijueutly  adjourned)  he  should  move  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  lhat  this  House,  deeply  lamenting  the  suflerings  of  our  army  during 
the  NMiiter  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  and  coinciding  with  Ihc  resolution  of  their 
CHniinnttee  that  the  conduct  of  the  Administration  was  the  first  and  chief 
cause  of  those  misfortunes,  hereby  visits  with  its  severe  reprehension  every 
nicm  >er  of  the  Cabinet  wliose  counsels  led  to  such  disastrous  results.’  This 
mo  ion  Mill  test  the  sincerity  of  many  honorable  members  who  have  been 
•unongst  the  loudest  eondenmers  of  our  military  misdoiu^-s 
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♦hut  in  our  ft)rgot fulness  of  the  character  of  ccelesiasticism  we  did  not 
anticipate  opposition.  The  end  sought  atVects  not  Dissenters  hut 
Churchmen.  The  registration  of  our  places  of  worship  exempts  us 
from  civil  penalties ;  but  then  such  registration  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  dissent,  and  cannot  therefore  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
Churchmen.  The  aitn  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  simply  to  relieve  mem. 
biTs  of  the  Kstablishment  fn)m  the  dithculties  ot  their  position,  by 
enabling  them  to  meet  for  religious  worship  without  violating  law  on 
the  one  hand,  or  establishing  a  conventicle  on  the  other.  But  the 
bishops  see  great  danger  in  such  a  measure.  Its  possible  consequences 
fill  them  with  dread.  It  endangers,  they  tell  us,  ‘the  whole  parochial 
system  of  the  Church  of  England.’  No  matter  what  good  may  be 
compassed,  how  many  of  the  ignorant  and  half-heathenized  may  be 
instructed,  the  spiritual  edifice  must  be  preserved  intact.  Letter  far, 
at  whatever  cost,  |)rotect  the  ecclesiastical  system,  than  afVord  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pco]de  which  may  ])()ssibly 
impair  reverence  for  ‘  Mother  tduirch.’  The  liishops  of  London  and 
Oxford  led  the  opposition  ;  both  admitted  that  the  obnoxious  statute 
was  not  now  enforced,  but  their  lordships  differed  in  the  course  to  be 
])ursued — the  former  being  contented  that  the  law  should  remain  a 
dead  letter,  whilst  the  latter  would  quieken  it  into  life  and  employ  it, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  as  a  means  of  ecclesiastical  disei])line.  A 
nu'cting  of  such  bishops  as  were  in  London  was  held  on  the  1 1th, 
wlrnn  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  oppose  the  bill.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  regret  expressed  by  the  Earl  of  Ivodeu  at  the  ])osition 


taken  up  by  the  cj)iscopal  l)ench.  ‘  It  would  pain,’  said  bis  lordship, 

*  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  find  that  a  measure  directly  op])osed  to  the 
]»roj)agation  of  religious  truths  obtained  supporters  upon  the  right 
reverend  bench.’  On  a  division  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  i>nly,  the  numbers  being  for,  and  110  against  it. 

Tlinv  days  atterwanls  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whilst  admitting  that 
he  was  ‘not  very  conversant’ with  such  matters,  proposed  that  the 
bill  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  on  a  division  carried 
his  motion  by  17  to  lU).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Karl 
of  Shatte.sbury  opposed  such  reference,  and  when  the  committee  was 
nominated  on  the  iSth  declined  to  serve  \q)on  it.  The  aninius  of  the 
proceeding  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  [)ious  Churchmen  should  think 
inuch  upon  it.  It  there  be  one  thing  clearer  to  our  view  than  another 
it  is  that,  however  jiraiscworthy  their  efforts  to  infuse  religious  vitality 
into  their  ecclesiastical  system,  such  efforts  are  vain.  They  may  be 
pure  in  intention,  be  j)ersisted  in  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  at 
great  personal  cost,  but  the  conclusion  must  ultimately  be  arrived  at 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Establishment  is  too  cumbersome,  its  spirit 
tiH)  secular,  and  its  coinlition  too  servile  to  admit  of  success.  If  they 
would  stand  hist  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  them  frtv, 
the}  must  refu.se  the  patronage  and  renounce  the  servitude  of  the 
I  be\  have  to  learn  a  bitter  lesson.  The  discipline  through 
winch  they  pass  may  be  deeply  mortifying.  A  protracted  period  may 
c  nqiured  for  their  instruction,  but  the  conviction  will  ultimately 
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forced  home  upon  them,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  conscience, 
and  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  religion,  they  must  assert  their 
spiritual  freedom,  and  walk  forth  in  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

We  M)TICKl)  LAST  MONTH  THE  SEVERAL  RILLS  AVHICH  WERE 
r.EFORk:  THE  HousE  on  the  subject  of  national  education,  and  the 
course  of  evcMits  has  continued  the  report  to  which  we  then  alluded. 
On  the  22tul,  Sir  .1.  Pakington  admitted  that  ‘  he  did  not  expect  these 
hills  eould  lu*  disposed  of  during  the  jnvsent  session,’  and  expressed  a 
hope  that,  ‘  they  would  be  allowed  to  pass  a  second  reading  and  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  in  order  that  a  bill  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  early  in  the  next  session  by -that  committee.’  Lord  dohn 
Pusscll  avowed  his  opinion  that  more  than  this  could  not  be 
looked  for  by  the  hon.  member  for  Droitwich,  and  distinctly  notified 
his  own  convietion,  by  stating  that  he  thought  it  ‘  quite  sutlicient  for 
the  House  to  come  this  year  to  a  decision  upon  the  principle,  and  wait 
until  next  year  before  we  decide  how  the  principle  is  to  be  carried  out.* 
‘  1  confess,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  my  impression  is  that,  aJthoiKjh  voJun- 
tanj  vffort^  have  done  andean  do  a  r/reaf  ileal ^  it  cannot  do  huJJi dent  for 
the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country.  1  think,  likewise,  that 
although  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Kducation  of  the  Privy 
Council  have  done  much  and  can  do  more,  thev  will  not  be  able  com- 


plctely  to  remove  the  ignorance  which  ))revails  among  a  large  portion 
of  the  peo)>le  of  this  country.’  Mr.  Hadlield,  the  able  and  vigilant 
advocate  of  voluntary  education,  pointed  out  a  most  suspicious  omis¬ 
sion  from  the  former  speech  of  Sir  .1.  Pakington,  and  described  his 


jiresent  speech  as  ‘  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  bill.’ 


The  infatuation  of 


our  senators  on  the  sulqeet  of  popular  education  is  extreme.  We 


much  marvel  that  the  facts  of  the  case  do  not  make  a  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  on  some  of  them.  That  the  advocates  of  centralization  and  of 


governmental  iutluence  should  seek  to  strengthen  their  position  by 
undiTtaking  the  mental  training  of  the  peojile  does  not  surprise  us, 
but  that  our  more  liberal  senators  should  close  their  eyes  to  the  danger 
wliich  threatens  is  truly  marvellous.  When  so  much  is  l)eing  dorn*  by  a 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  healthful,  agency,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
attempt  to  inaugurate  another  system,  so  unsound  in  princi})le,  and  so 
productive  of  vast  evils  in  many  other  cases. 

The  fstion  of  Administrative  Reform  ts  rapidly  makino 


WAY.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  times,  and  its  progress  is 
consequently  unexampled.  The  terrible  illustrations  we  have  recently 
had  of  the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  our  olhcials  have  done  the 
work  of  years.  Ibider  ordinary  circumstances  a  long  jieriod  would 
have  been  needed  to  secure  the  unanimity  and  zeal  which  now  exist. 
'Jlie  sutferings  and  death  of  thousands  of  our  brave  countrymen  in  tlie 
(’rimea  have  served  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  our  national 


*  Willi  tills  view,  the  statement  of  the  Premier  on  the  25tli  coincided.  ‘It 
is  generally  understiMul,’  he  said,  ‘that  all  the  hills  connected  with  the  subject 
education  which  stand  for  a  second  reading  will,  if  the  House  should  agreo 
to  read  them  a  second  time,  he  referred  to  a  select  committee,  not  with  a  vic*v 
of  being  jiassed  this  session,  hut  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
with  regard  to  their  individual  and  aggregate  merits.’ 
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kiHairs  are  coiulucted  on  a  vicious  and  ruinous  system.  This  conviction 
has  ^owii  up  with  uiiparalleled  rapidity  in  the  public  mind,  and  has  at 
Icn^Ui  embodied  itself  in  the  Administrative  Reform  Association.  We 
are^^lad  to  n'port  that  this  association  has  commenced  a  series  of 
meetings  in  llrurv  Lane  Lhcatre.  ihis  is  a  ^vlsc  step,  and  will 
serve  to  ^ive  expressioii  to  public  sentiment,  and  to  stimulate  the 
cO“0|H*ration  and  zeal  which  are  already  so  prevalent. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held  on  the  i:Uh,  and  the  style  of 
speaking  >vas  full  of  promise.  Tliere  was  no  llourish  of  trumpets,  no 
mere  oratory,  no  partisan  zeal,  nor  jicrsonal  bitterness.  It  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  earnest  and  intelligent  business  men  \vho  knew  what  w  as  to  be 
aei'omplished,  and  were  resolved  to  efVect  it.*  The  meeting  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  ^Ir.  Samuel  Morley,  than  whom  the  kingdom  docs  not 
furnish  a  man  better  fitted  to  represent  the  sound  sense,  earnestness, 
and  integrity  of  the  middle  classes.  Mr.  Morley’s  opening  sjieech  was 
admirabiy  suite'd  to  the  occasion.  It  was  earnest  without  being 
inflammatory;  intelligent  yet  iiopular;  clear  in  its  denunciations  of 
ofheial  delinquency,  yet  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  partisanship. 
Mr.  liayard  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  correctly  described  the 
meeting  when  ho  said,  ‘  Most  of  the  gentlemen  present  w'cre  essen¬ 
tially  men  of  business,  and  they  had  only  been  induced  to  leave 
their  desks  and  studies  by  the  conviction  that  there  were  times 
when  their  own  comfort  and  ])crsonal  advantage  must  give  wav  to 
public  considerations.’  Keferring  to  the  scandalous  attacks  w  hich  had 
lH‘en  made  on  him  in  the  Commons’  House,  Mr.  Lavard  stated  that  he 
derived  consolation  from  an  anecdote  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Tierney,  who, 
on  remonstrating  with  a  man  wdio  was  kicking  his  opponent  when 
down,  was  rejdied  to,  ‘  Ah  !  sir  ;  if  you  had  had  so  much  trouble  to  get 
him  down  as  I  had,  vou  would  not  let  him  off  without  a  few'  kicks.’ 
Th  e  meeting  was  admirably  adapted  to  its  object,  and  if  its  character 
be  faithfully  imitated  by  those  which  follow,  a  pow'erful  inffueiicc  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  exerted  over  the  public  mind. 

A  vastly  different  spirit  w'as  evinced  in  another  assembly  two  days 
afterwards,  when  Mr.  Lavard  according  to  notice  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — ‘That  this  House  view’s  with  deep  and  increasing  concern 
the  state  of  the  nation,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  manner  in  which 
merit  and  efficiency  have  been  sacriticed,  in  public  appointments,  to 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  wc  have  read  the  report  of  wdiat  occurred  m 
the  Lower  House  on  the  '22nd,  and  arc  conq>ell(‘d,  m  consequence,  to  make 
one  execDtion.  As  the  eiisc  at  present  stands  niiich  explanation  is  required  from 
Mr.  Lindsay.  It  is  {possible  that  he  may  plead  ignorance  of  the  circumstances 
detaileil  bv  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  we  therefore  suspend  our  judgment  for  a 
season.  It  is  dim  to  Mr.  Lindsay  to  state  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  ‘Times,’ 
inserted  on  the  27th,  he  pledges  himself,  ‘on  the  earliest  opportunity  the  rules 
of  the  House  will  permit,  to  meet  and  disprove  every  charge’  of  Su*  Charles 

t'oui'so,  clear  in  this  matter.  It  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  Mr.  Lindsay  s  statements.  I  hey  were  made  on  his  ow*n  authority,  and 
must  stand  or  tall,  aeconling  as  evidence  of  their  truth  or  falsity  is  adduced. 
I  he  pnmfs  of  otlicial  incapacity  and  recklessness  arc  so  abundant  that  there  is 
no  need  to  exaggerate  a  suiglc  case. 
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Wlion  he  refers  so  snceringly  to  the  *  Prurv-lanc  private  thcatrieals,’ 
his  oountrvmen  will  know  the  worth  of  his  patriotism.  His  lordship 
mav  vet  live  to  know,  if  not  to  acknowledge,  the  folly  of  the  sneer.  In 
eonehision,  he  announced  his  adoption  of  Sir  E.  Jh  Lytton’s  amend- 
ment,  declaring  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  ‘  We  will 
direct  our  serious  attention  to  a  continued  revision  of  the  ditlerent 
ortices  connectiHl  with  the  Civil  Service  of  the  State,  and  that  any 
iniproveinent  we  can  make,  any  administrative  reform  which  we  may 
think  practicable  with  advantage  to  the  public  service  and  with  justice 
to  the  persons  concerned,  it  will  be  our  pride  and  plccisure  to  adopt.’ 
This  was  a  skilful  party  move  on  the  part  of  the  Premier.  It  neu- 
trali/.cd  at  once  the  Conservative  party,  and  in  conjunetion  with  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier,  secured  to  the  Govern- 
nicnt  an  overwhelming  majoritv.'  On  a  division  Mr.  Layard’s  motion 
was  rejected  by  359  to  40.  That  it  should  have  obtained  so  many 
votes  is,  under  the  circumstances,  matter  of  surprise  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  We  remember  the  time  when  a  Whig  Premier  declared  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  contemplate  an  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and 
are  therefore  far  from  being  discouraged  by  only  forty-six  votes  having 
been  reeorded  in  support  of  the  motion.  We  are  glad  to  tind  in  the 
minority  the  names  of  Messrs.  Iladlield,  ^liall,  and  Pellatt.  Where 
were  some  others  ? 
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Just  Puhlishcil. 

Sermons  Preaelied  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  by  the  late  llcv.  Frederick 
\V.  Koherts(*n,  M.A.,  the  Ineumhent. 

I  he  birst  (  :iuse;  er,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  In 
Iwo  Parts, — viz.,  1.  llic  Proof  from  Keasoii;  2.  The  Proof  from  Jievelatiou. 
By  d.C.  Whish,  M.A. 

‘Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Seholefield,  M.A.  Bv  his  Widow.  AVitli 
Notice  of  his  Literary  Character,  hy  Kev.  William  Selwyii,  .M.A. 

t  hi  istiau  Aspect  sot  bait  hand  Duty.  Discourses,  bv  John  James  Ta\  lor,  B.A. 
Second  Edit  ion. 

A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  By  Charles  Richard 
M  (dd. 

Beatiiee;  or,  the  I  nknown  Relatives.  By  Catherine  Sinclair, 
lo  l.ove  and  to  he  Loved.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ Pvc  been  Thinking.’ 


11  n  T,‘f  or.  Lectures  on  tlic  Character  of  Nelienilah. 

By  llngh  Powell,  M.A. 


